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preface. 

River,' by S. D. V. Barr ; about the Severn Tunnc! 
from the late Mr T. A. Walker's book ; and about the 
Forth Bridge from Engineering ; and information about 
American bridges and works has been gathered from 
the Transactions of the American Society of Engineers. 
I am indebted to Mr G. F. Deacon, the Liverpool 
engineer of the Vyrnivy works, for particulars about 
those works, for affording me an opportunity of inspect- 
ing them, and also for a photograph of the dam and 
lake from which the illustration in the book has been 
produced. The view of the Manchester Ship Canal 
works, at Eastham, is from a photograph given me by 
Mr Leader Williams, the engineer - in - chief of the 
canal ; the Tower Bridge illustration is from an en- 
graving furnished me by Mr J. W, Barry, the engineer 
of the bridge ; and the Louvi^re Lift is from a photo- 
graph by Mr Lyonel Clark, of Messrs Clark & Standfield 
who carried out the work. The view of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse is reproduced, by permission, from an illus- 
tration accompanying Mr W. T. Douglass's paper on 
' The New Eddystone Lighthouse,' in the Afiuutes of 
Proceedings of t/te Institution of Civil Engineers ; and 
the engraving on '■Ift^^. f^)" iJWsfatipg the blasting 
operations at Hell G^e, "New Y6ri:„iB>iiken from the 
plate accompanying my paper-Ilop Hffet subject in the 
same Minutes of ProceeiiflgK' T?^^^ >Df the sections of 
American railways in ^&'tif^^rata'i:oi page 30, and the 
diagram of the switchbacks on the Oroya Railway, were 
obtained from 'The Economic Theory of the Location 
of Railways' by A. M, Wellington, a book containing 
a considerable amount of information on American rail- 
way practice. 

The name of Robert Stephenson, whose portrait ap- 
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pears on the frontispiece, will ever be associated with 
the development of railways ; and though his labours 
were terminated by his untimely death in 1859, before 
attaining the age of fifty-six, and thus are only identified 
with the earlier portion of the period covered by the 
book, he was the pioneer, in the Britannia Uridge, of 
the system of long span girder bridges, which has since 
received such a marvellous extension. In a book describ- 
ing engineering works, I have deemed it preferable to 
devote the limited illustrations to the works of engineers 
of recent times, rather than to portraits of living en- 
gineers, otherwise many honoured names should have 
found a place amongst its pages. Amongst the eminent 
engineers whose works have been recorded in the follow- 
ing pages may be mentioned Sir John Hawkshaw, the 
cngineer-in-chief of the Severn Tunnel and of the 
Amsterdam Ship Canal ; Sir John Fowler and Sir 
Benjamin Baker, the engineers of the Forth Bridge, and 
the former the engineer of the Metropolitan Railway; 
Sir James Brunlees and Sir Douglas Fox, the engineers- 
chief of the Mersey Railway ; the late Captain Eads, 
engineer of the St Louis Bridge and of the Mississippi 
Delta works; General Newton, engineer of the Hell 
Gate Improvement works; Mr G. F. Lyster. the en- 
gineer-in-chief to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board ; 
Sir John Coode, the engineer of Table Bay and Colombo 
barbours ; Sir Charles Hartley, engineer of the Danube 
Delta works ; Voisin Bey, the engincer-in-chief of the 
Suez Canal works ; the late Mr J. F. Bateman, the 
engineer of the Manchester Waterworks ; Mr Thomas 
tiawksley, the engineer-in-chief formerly of the Vyrnwy 
'Reservoir works ; and Sir James Douglass, the engineer- 
in-chief of the new Eddystone Lighthouse. 
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If this book should succeed in stimulating, and also 
to some extent in satisfying, the interest felt by most 
persons in large engineering works, and should lead to 
a due appreciation of the principles on which such works 
are designed, the methods by which they are carried 
out, and the difficulties experienced in their construction, 
and, moreover, if the book should establish the claim of 
these works to be classed amongst the * events of our own 
time/ the objects aimed at will be accomplished. 

L. F. VERNON-HARCOURT. 



6 Queen Annb*s Gate, 

Westminster, 

lo/^ March 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. f 

J-HE LONDON METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, AND THE 

(-,\ NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 

Probably no better concise description of the moat 
marked features of the present time could be given 
than the passage which occurs in the Book of Daniel, 
relating to the latter days, namely, ' many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.' The 
development of railways, and the facilities thus afforded 
for locomotion, together with the extension of educa- 
tion and trade, have given a great impulse to traffic 
in large cities, and especially in London. With a rapid 
growth of population in the metropolis, and constantly 
increasing requirements, the traffic in the most im- 
portant thoroughfares necessarily largely augments ; 
.whilst little can be done to relieve the excessive traffic 
Wong the main streets, beyond a few new roads, con- 
Ifcucted at enormous expense. Accordingly, schemes 
"were naturally started, about the middle of this century, 
for enlarging and facilitating the means of communi- 
cation, without encountering the delays and increasing ^tf 
j&e congestion of traffic in the principal thotou^WMc?.. ^| 
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2 Extension of Railways in London. 

The growth of the metropolitan traffic, moreover, is noti 
merely measured by the increase of population in tbefl 
ever-extending area of London itself; but the very larg 
number of persons who now reside in the suburbs! 
and neighbouring country districts, and come regular 
into London for their day's work, have to be 
sidcred. It is of importance for this suburban poptita 
tion, and for travellers from a distance, that they shoi 
be able readily to get from the railway stations to thd| 
places of business, and from one terminus to anotbd 
Increased facilities of access have been provided 
doubling the lines of way of all the principal raitwaji 
running into London, and by extending the lines i 
some instances further into the heart of the metropol^ 
such as the extension of the railways, terminating i 
Battersea, to Victoria Station in i860; the extension 
of the South-Eastern Railway from London Bridge 
to Charing Cross and Cannon Street, constructed be- 
tween 18G0 and 1866; the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway extension, from Ludgate Hill to the 
Holborn Viaduct, about 1S73; and the Great Eastern 
Railway extension, from Shoreditch to Liverpool Street, 
opened in 1875. Some idea of the great developmeni 
of railways within the metropolis in the last thirty-five 
years may be gathered from the consideration that, 
whereas no railway bridge crossed the river Thames 
within the metropolitan area before i860, there are now 
four railway bridges over the river below Chelsea, 
J namely, at Pimlico, Charing Cross, Blackfriars, and 
i Cannon Street, which have been all doubled in width 
I since their erection. Moreover, trains now pass unseen 
B'tftriiugh the world-famed Thames Tunnel, opposite the 
l^a^qn Docks, completed in 1843, and purchased about 




Commencemeni of Underground Railway. 3 

I -twenty-five years later by the East London Railway I 
Company to enable them to cross the river. 

UNDERGROUND METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 
As early as 1834, steam carriages were run along the 
Marylebone Road for conveying passengers between 
Paddinglon and Moorgate Street; and in 1837 the ques- 
tion of the improvement of railway communication in 
the metropolis was brought forward. The steam carri- 
ages could only carry a few persons; and the tramways, 
laid down subsequently in various parts of London, 
whilst affording a comfortable means of locomotion, can 
only be placed along the less friiquented wide thorough- 
fares, and, like ordinary omnibuses, tend more or less 
to impede the general traffic in the streets. In 1845, 
nineteen Bills were presented to Parliament for con- 
structing railways in the metropolis, one of them 
consisting of a scheme for a genera! centra! station, 
an idea which has since been successfully carried out 
in some towns of more moderate size. At last, in 1854, 
an Act was obtained for constructing an underground 
railway from Paddington to Farringdon Street; but, 
owing to difficulties in raising the necessary capital, 
the works were not begun till i860. This first section 
of the Metropolitan Railway was opened early in 1863 ; 
the first portion of the District Railway between Ken- 
sington and Westminster was opened at the end of 
tS6S, and extended to Mansion House Station in 1871 ; 
'iuid, finally, the completion of the ' Inner Circle,' from 
iansion House to Aldgate, was effected in 1884. The 
Underground Railway is termed the 'Inner Circle,' to 
istinguish it from the outer circle of railways with 
'hicb it is in connection, going round by Addisoft 
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Advantages of Underground Railway. 



Road.'Wvllesden, Chalk Farm, Broad Street, the Thames 
Tunnel, New Cross, and Clapham Junction, which latter 
railways both connect the outlying portions of the vari- 
ous lines converging to the metropolis and serve the 
suburbs encircling London. The Inner Circle, however, 
is not really circular in form, for it is an irregular oval, 
5 miles long from east to west and ij miles wide from 
north to south ; and its shape suggests the idea that a 
railway cutting across the narrow central portion of the 
oval, say from Victoria, or Charing Cross stations, to 
Baker Street, Portland Road, or Gower Street stations, 
would be a distinct gain to the public, though probably 
not to the shareholders of the metropolitan railways. 
This shorter diameter, however, of the oval is traversed 
by omnibuses in connection with the railways. 

The advantages of an underground railway in a 
city are that it docs not occupy any of the surface 
area ; that it is hidden from view, and therefore pre- 
sents no unsightliness or cause of discomfort in the 
neighbourhood of important buildings and main thorough- 
fares ;i that the purchase of land is avoided when it 
passes along under the line of a road, or in tunnel; 
and that it does not cause any interference with the 
roads and railways which it traverses in its under- 
ground course. On the other hand, such a railway 
necessitates the construction of an almost continuous 
covered way, resembling a succession of tunnels, 
through which trains have to run in the dark, and 
the ventilation of which is more or less imperfect 
Buildings, also, have to be underpinned or pulled 

' Authoiity could certainly not have been obtained for the canEtnictiaQ 
oi a iiilway on a viaduct in front of Westminster Abbey, or along the Tbamet 
Embank men I, in the line followed by the Diilricl Railway. 




Constniciion of Undergrotind Railway. $ 

down along the line of the railway; the diversion of 
the gas and water mains, intersected by the excava- 
tions, has to be effected ; and pumping has to be re- 
sorted to for keeping the low-lying works free from 
water during construction, and for draining the line 
after completion. 

Persons travelling in the Underground Railway might 
very naturally imagine that the greater part of the rail- 
Ipay had been made by tunnelling, just as high ridges 
pre pierced by railways in tunnels, such as the Box, 
Uerstham, Sydenham, and other well-known tunnels. 
The depth, however, selected for the railway, below 
liie surface of the ground, was not sufficient for the 
^option of this method of construction, except in 
'O places, namely, between King's Cross and Farringdon 
itreet, where a tunnel, 728 yards in length, was driven 
jfuider Clerkenwell, and between High Street, Kensing- 
ton, and Notting Hil! Gale, where a tunnel was made 
Kinder Campden Hill for a length of 421 yards. The 
rest of the covered way was constructed on what is 
termed the ' cut and cover ' principle ; for the ground 
was excavated from the top to the requisite depth, and 
gUie side walls, inverted arch at the bottom, and arch 
Bpverhead were then built, and covered over at the top 
nith earth again, thus forming a sort of continuous 
rarched bridge under ground. Where the line runs along 
"under the streets, the roadway had to be kept open for 
traffic, which was accomplished by forming a temporary 
road over the excavations, with planking laid upon cross 
beams of timber spanning the opening. In some cases, 

Siuses along the line of the railway were pulled down, and 
bscquently rebuilt over the arch of the covered way; 
other cases, the houses were left standing, and were 
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6 Precautions taken in Excavalions. 

supported on a framework of main and cross iron girdcis 
inserted under the walls, the main girders resting upon 
the side walls of the railway. In some of these houses, 
a timber floor alone intervenes between the railway 
and the kitchen ; whilst in others, small brick arches 
have been built between the girders, and support the 
floor. Considering the distinctly perceptible vibration 
which is felt even at some distance from the Under- 
ground Railway, houses standing directly over the 
covered way can hardly be regarded as very quiet and 
desirable residences, especially where a timber floor is 
supposed to afford an adequate safeguard against the 
rattle of the constantly passing trains. Nevertheless, 
habit has a marvellous influence in rendering people 
unconscious of frequently recurring sounds, so that 
noises which jar upon the ner\-cs of a casual visitor pass 
unnoticed by the regular inmate, who is more than 
compensated for apparent discomfort by a reduced lent. 
The excavations were in every instance carried out 
in very short lengths, of about 4 to 6 feet, strongly 
strutted across with timber, and rapidly followed by 
the permanent brickwork of the retaining walls, so as 
to avoid the inevitable movement of the ground, and 
consequent damage to adjacent property by settlement, 
which results when any large excavation is made Jn 
the neighbourhood of buildings. Underpinning, which 
consists in carrying foundations down to a lower level 
by building underneath them into firm ground not liable 
to be disturbed by the excavations, has also to be 
effected with the greatest care, and in short pieces, so 
that the first portion may be rendered quite secure 
^ before the adjacent portions are dealt with ; and the 
^^^fation necessarily involves excavating underneath a 



Levels and Gradients of Railway. 

(hort length of foundation, and supporting it tem- 
wrarily by beams and props. This, and the avoidance 
Bf settlement, constitute some of the main difficulties 
, carrying out underground work through towns. A 
brick arch has been adopted for the top of the covered 
, wherever the depth below the surface was suffi- 
cient, as being cheaper and more durable than iron 
girders ; but in places where the headway was inade- 
quate, girders have been ennployed. The covered way 
iupports a great many buildings erected since the 
construction of the line ; and extreme instances of the 
weights thus imposed are noticeable at Westminster 
and Blackfriars stations, where buildings 80 feet high 
are borne on girders spanning these stations. It is to 
be hoped that these girders may be successfully pro- 
I tccted from corrosion; for such a massive weight, rest- 
' ing on a girder, imperceptibly but gradually weakened 
by the oxidising influences to which it is exposed, would 
be liable in course of time to a serious catastrophe, 

The importance of placing the numerous stations 
within easy access of the surface has led to the line 
being laid out, for the most part, in conformity with 
the surface slopes of the ground, just as in an ordinary 
ailway, with ascending and descending gradients, but 
so as to keep always at a suitable depth below the 
surface. Owing to the greater elevation of the ground 
in the northern district, the level of the railway var.'es 
considerably at different parts, reaching about So feet 
above mean sea level at Edgware Road, on the Inner 
Circle ; rising to 167 feet at the Swiss Cottage, on the 
St John's Wood branch ; and falling, near Victoria 
Station, to 9 feet below mean sea level. The steepest 
gradient, of i in 70, occurs in rising from beyond 
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Gloucester Road, through the Cajnpden Hill tui 
to Notting Hill Gate; and the next steepest, of I in? 
in rising from the valley of the old Westboume strej 
to Paddington. The sharpest cunes, of lo chains {2 
yards) radius on the Inner Circle, and 65 chains (i 
yards) radius on the King's Cross branch, are of smal 
radius than commonly employed, and in the latter a 
the smallest curve that has been adopted on a line 
ordinary- gauge ; but these curves were required to ka 
the railway within certain boundaries of property, and 
form connections with existing lines, and the trains i 
never run at high speed over them. In consequence 
the proximity to the surface at which the railway « 
formed, the excavations were mainly carried through t 
alluvial deposits of the Thames valley, and made groui 
overlying the London clay which was reached 
the bottom of some of the excavations, and throi^ 
which the Clerkenvvell tunnel was driven. 

One of the most interesting portions of the Inr 
Circle is where the Great Northern branch from Kin| 
Cross dips under the main line, in order to branch 1 
on the opposite side to Snow Hill, so that the Undi 
ground Railway is actually burrowed under by anotl 
line ; and at one place passengers by the main li 
can see the crossing train almost vertically below th< 
through the open girder work supporting the line 
which they are travelling. Advantage was taken 
the Thames Embankment Works to construct sim 
taneously the Underground Railway from Westmins 
to Blackfriars, through the land reclaimed by t 
embankment; and a much-needed street improvemt 
U^ effected, in conjunction with the construction 
1st link of the Inner Circle between the MonuiM 
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and the Tower. The railway, on passing from under 
.Cannon Street across King William Street, had to be 
:arned directly under the granite statue of William IV., 
■weighing i6o tons, which had to be most carefully 
underpinned previous to the carrying out of the excava- 
tions, and now rests on the top of the brick arch of 
tiie covered way, so that the trains run exactly under- 
neath the statue. The intersected sewers were lowered 
for some distance on each side of the line, where 
practicable, and carried under the railway. In some 
instances, however, the sewers had to be taken over 
the railway, an example of which arrangement may be 
observed at Sloane Square Station, where the Ranelagh 
sewer is carried in a cast-iron tube, 9 feet in diameter, 
across the upper part of the station, being supported 
by girders on each side. The Fleet sewer and the 
Middle Level sewer have been similarly carried over 
the railway. The sewer running down the middle of 
Cannon Street, Eastcheap, and Great Tower Street 
had to be removed, and two new sewers had to be 
constructed, running outside the covered way on each 
side; and the increased width consequently occupied 
by the works necessitated the underpinning of most of 
the houses along these streets. The provisions requisite 
for the temporary diversion of the sewers, and other 
pipes, during the progress of the works, naturally added 
considerably to the difficulties experienced in pushing for- 
ward the operations in the very limited space available. 

When the Metropolitan Railway was first designed, 
it was intended that the traffic should be worked by 
smokeless, hot-water locomotives, not burning fuel, as 
it was supposed that the trains would be small, and 

t locomotives from other lines would not travel oveCi 
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Deficient Ventilation on Inner Circle. 

it to any important extent. Accordingly, no altcntion 
was paid to the subject of ventilation in the first sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Railway; and the Baker Street, ' 
Portland Road, and Gower Street stations were built 
entirely underground. When, however, on the open- 
ing of the line, heavy locomotives of the ordinary type 
were adopted, the glas^s had to be removed from the 
side openings at these stations, and openings made in 
portions of the covered way, to afford an outlet for 
the smoke from the engines ; and even now at times 
the relief thereby afforded is very imperfect at the 
stations above mentioned. These defects in ventila- 
tion have been avoided in the more recently con- 
structed portions of the line, by placing the stations in 
uncovered places Hherc possible, with access to the 
open air at each end, and with occasional openings 
between the stations. Where, as at Cannon Slreet 
and Mark Lane stations, access to the open air above 
the stations iias impracticable, large openings for 
ventilation have been provided at the side; and fans 
for producing artificial ventilation have been set up 
along this section of the line. In spite of all the 
precautions taken and improvements adopted, the 
atmosphere at some of the stations is still considerably 
vitiated on damp, oppressive days by the offensive 
smoke from the locomotives ; and the removal of this 
nuisance, by the adoption of some other form of 
motive power not open to this objection, such as 
electricity, would unquestionably add to the popularity 
of the Underground Railway. If the Inner Circle 
formed a separate system, without suburban branches, 
, without connections with other lines, there ought 
: no difficulty in introducing a smokeless motive 
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; but the matter is complicated by the variety 
the connections, and the distances to which some 
if the branches extend. Some trains merely traverse 
portion of the Inner Circle on their way from one 
ilace to another, as for instance from Richmond to 
ew Cross, and from Woolwich to Finsbury Park; 
■hilst trains run from the metropolitan railways to 
Edgcware, Enfield, Hatfield, Hcndon, Brentford, 
Ealing, Hounslow, Wimbledon, Willcsden, the Crystal 
Palace, and Chesham. Any special system of traction 
could not therefore be easily applied to such varied 
routes, on some of which the trains are drawn by 
locomotives belonging to different companies. Even, 
however, if a smokeless system was only adopted 
for the Inner Circle trains, and those passing also 
over the loop round by Addison Road, the line would 
be relieved from the smoke of over eighteen trains 
per hour throughout the day, or about one in every 
three minutes, which would greatly reduce the vitiation 
■of the air throughout the covered portions of the line. 

The extensions of the Metropolitan Railway have far 
exceeded the anticipations of its early promoters, who con- 
templated merely a sort of improved and accelerated un- 
derground omnibus, or tramcar service; whereas the railway 
V in communication with most of the metropolitan 
lines, and luggage trains may be seen passing over it late 
in the evening. The public mind, also, is occasionally 
somewhat startled by hearing of the proposed extension' 
of the ' Underground Railway ' to Aylesbury, and even to 
Oxford, which is considered an unwarranted departure 
from" its mole-like character. The Inner Circle alone, 
which constitutes the real underground railway, has 
a length of only il^^ miles ; whereas the Metropolitan 
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Railways connected luith Inner Circle. 

Railway has nearly 20 miles of line open, and the 
Metropolitan District Railway, owned by a separate 
company, has 13 miles open, making a total, with the 
city link jointly owned by the two companies, of 34^ 
miles. The extensions of the Metropolitan to Cheshani, 
and of the Metropolitan District to Hounslow, Rich- 
mond, and Wimbledon, have indeed made these lines 
cease to be exclusively naetropolitan, whilst extending 
their capabilities and advantages. The Inner Circle, how- 
ever, will always remain the special feature of these rail- 
ways, on account both of the novelty of the design, and 
the special difficulties involved in its construction. It 
has also satisfactorily achieved one of the main objects 
kept in view by the legislature during its development, 
namely, the connection of the termini of the various 
lines entering London ; for it is in direct communication 
with the Great Western, the Great Northern, the Mid- 
land, and the Chatham and Dover railways near their 
termini ; with the East London Railway, through White- 
chapel, and thence with the Great Eastern, Brighton, and 
South-Eastcrn railways. The Inner Circle is also in fairly 
direct communication with Cannon Street Station, on 
the South-Eastcrn, through Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, 
and Blackfriars Bridge, and is connected somewhat cir- 
cuitously with the North-Western and North London 
railways through Willesden ; with Victoria, by Battersea; 
and with the South-Western by a similar route. More- 
over, Praed Street Station adjoins Paddington, Cower 
Street Station is near Euston, King's Cross Station is 
close to both St Pancras and the Great Northern ter- 
minus, and Bishopgate Station adjoins Broad Street and 
Liverpool Street stations ; whilst Cannon Street, Charing 
)ss, and Victoria stations, on the Inner Circle, are 
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very near to the respective termini of the same names. 
Waterloo Station alone is at a little distance from the 
inner Circle, owing to its situation on the opposite side 
of the Thames ; but even in this case, Westminster 
Bridge and Charing Cross stations are as close to Water- 
loo as circumstances permit. 

Considering the scattered positions of the various 
termini of the railways entering London, and the diffi- 
culties inseparable from the construction of a railway 
right across London, it must be acknowledged that the 
Inner Circle, though the result of several successive ex- 
tensions, has been remarkably well laid out, as a whole, 
for accommodating the various lines ; while, at the same 
time, it gives quick and easy communication between 
distant parts of the metropolis, and even between one 
suburb and another on opposite sides of London. The 
Great Western. Midland, and Great Northern railways 
have specially profited by the Underground Railway, 
for they are indebted to it for their access to the city, 
and the consequent development of the suburban traffic 
along their lines. Moreover, though the final link in 
the city, which completed the circuit of the Inner Circle, 
has not hitherto brought the traffic anticipated from 
the trains being able to run round continuously in both 
directions, owing probably to the considerable elonga- 
tion of the narrow end of the oval eastwards, this link, 
with the Whitechapel extension, has placed the populous 
East End and the eastern suburbs in direct communica- 
tion with the Inner Circle and its numerous branches. 

The rapid succession of trains on the Inner Circle 
required for serving the Addison Road loop, and the 
numerous branches, in addition to the Circle trains 
running at intervals of ten minutes each way through- 
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out the day, has been only rendered possible of ac'. 
complishment by the introduction of the block syste 
and the employment of continuous brakes. The blc 
system insures, by a carcfulty arranged system 
signalling, that, if the enjine-driver pays proper at 
tion to the signals exhibited, no two trains on 
same line shall be in the same block, or inter 
between two adjacent signal cabins, at the same til 
Each signalman is instructed not to lower hi 
and by the most recent electrical contrivance he is 
prevented from lowering his signal, for the passage of 
a train, till the signalman in the next cabin in advance 
informs him, by telegraph, of the passage of the train 
n front past that cabin, and consequently that the 
nterval between the two cabins is empty. The occur- 
rence of accidents is accordingly prevented, if the signals 
are obeyed, by interposing an interval of space between 
each train and the next. There are signal boxes at 
every station ; and intermediate cabins are sometimes 
placed bitwe^n the stations where the interval is rather 
greater, or the traffic very large, notwithstanding the small 
distance between the stations along the Inner Circle. 
The number of blocks, indeed, into which a railway can 
be divided is only limited by the necessity of making 
the shortest block longer than the longest train ; but 
whilst a greater number of blocks within a certain 
distance increases the number of trains which can be 
admitted to that section of a railway at the same time, 
it reduces the speed of the trains, owing to the frequency 
bf the signal boxes at which the engine-driver must be 
prepared to pull up if necessary. The accommodation, 
however, of a number of trains is of more importance on 
the metropolitan railways than great speed; and tlw. 
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continuous brake enables the train to be pulled up within 
a very short distance, on approaching a signal set at 
danger. The continuous brake puts a brake on the 
wheels of every carriage of a train simultaneously, 
instead of the brake being only applied to the engine 
^d the guard's van, as in former days ; and thus, by 
icreasing the frictional area and applied weight, a train 
mtering a station at a good speed can be brought to rest 
ly the time the engine has reached the further end of 
he station. This rapid stoppage of the train, combined 
rith the quick starting again of the engines, reduces 
he time occupied at stations to a minimum; so that 
he averaje period of transit between the stations, 
including stoppages, on the Inner Circle is only about 
2| minutes. Accordingly, the continuous brake, beiides 
ensuring a greater immunity from accidents, facilitates 
rapidity of transit. Iron rails wore rapidly under the 
much increased friction, due to the augmented brake 
power, entailing frequent repairs and costly renewals. 
The introduction, however, of heavy steel rails, at a 
moderate cost, has greatly increased the durability 
of the rails, and reduced the expenses of maintenance. 
The success, therefore, and safe working of the numerous 
trains running on the Inner Circle are due to a com- 
bination of a variety of improvements; and the only 
important amcUoratio.i which appears needful is an 
improved ventilation of the covered way. 

Metropolilan Raihvay proposed for Paris. — The great 
Advant^es derived from the London metropolitan rail- 
ways have led to various schemes for obtaining similar 
accommodation in the centre of Paris. The outskirts 
of Paris are served, and the several lines converging on 
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Paris are connected, by the ' chemin de fer de ceinturc,' 
or Outer Circle, which completely encircles Paris on the 
outside. The growing density, however, of the popula- 
tion in Paris renders additional and more rapid means 
of communication within the city very desirable. Schemes 
for overhead railways, on masonry viaducts, connecting 
the most important parts of the town, have been proposed, 
as well as underground lines resembling in principle the 
Inner Circle. No scheme has, hitherto, been finally 
adopted, though the circular underground or partly 
underground lines seem to be preferred, the hesitation 
about providing the necessary capital being apparently 
partly due to the poor returns on part of the capital 
invested in the London Underground Railway. 



Berlin Metropolitan Railway. — Berlin, like Paris, 
possesses an outer circle railway connecting the various 

Berlin railways, and serving the suburbs. It was con- 
sidered impracticable to make a circular underground 
line in Berlin, owing to the level of the River Spree, 
which runs through the city. A metropolitan railway 
has, consequently, been constructed on a viaduct, 
forming a diameter to the Outer Circle Railway. It 
connects the Charlottenburg Station, at the west end, 
with the Silesia Station, at the cast end, having a total 
length of 7J miles, with four lines of way to keep the 
through and local traffic distinct. This line has nine 
stations ; it was commenced in 1875, and completed 
1882. 



THE NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 



1 



Manhattan Island, on which the city of New York 
is situated, has an average width of 3 miles, with a 
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■ length of 13 miles. The business part of the city is 
concentrated at the southern end of the island ; and, 
owing to the narrowness of the island in proportion to 
its length, easy and rapid means of communication was 
required from the southern end northwards, that a 
development of the city to the north, for residences, 
might accommodate the increasing population, which, for 
want of convenient access, tended to crowd up towards 
the southern part In 1867, the engineers of New York 
set to work at the development of the needed railway 
facilities across the city in a characteristic manner. 
Burrowing underground involves costly works and un- 
foreseen contingencies, especially on an island where 
the neighbourhood of two deep rivers rendered pro- 
bable the presence of alluvial deposits in places, 
and consequently treacherous foundations. An or- 
dinary railway, on an arched viaduct, necessitates a 
heavy expenditure in the purchase of valuable land, as 
well as the cost of the works themselves, including 
spanning by bridges the streets traversed. The method 
of construction commenced in 1867, and subsequently 
extended, has enabled the New York Elevated Railway 
Companies to avoid underground operations, and at the 
same time to escape from any purchase of land. The 
railways have been carried along the streets ; they are 
raised above the street traffic on girders resting upon 
wrought-iron lattice columns, standing at convenient 
places on the line of the curb of the pavements, or in 
the roadway itself where the traffic is not too heavy 
or the streets too narrow. i^See illustmlion.) No pay- 
ment has been made for placing these columns along 
the streets ; and no compensation has been paid for 
damages to residential property fronting the 
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Construction of Elevated Railway. 

and streets which the railways traverse, though 
trains arc constantly running a ver^- short distaiKc 
and on the level of the first-floor windows. The dqireda- 
tion, due to the continual noise and less of privacy, has 
reached in some cases as much as fifty per cent 

The columns, which support the girders o^-er which 
the trains run, are placed at inter^-als of from 3" to 
44 feet along the curb, on each side of the road- 
way, where the street is too narrow or too crowded 
with traiHc to allow of the columns being placd 
in the roadway. In tliese cases, if the proximily 
of the railway to the houses is of no consequence, the 
columns are widened out at the top to carry the two 
longitudinal girders, placed 5 feet apart, directly under 
each rail ; and, under these circumstances, the up and 
down trains run exactly over the line of columns placed 
along the curb on each side of the roadway. If, on the 
contrary, it is important to keep the railway as far as 
possible from the houses on each side, girders ait 
fastened on each pair of columns across the street, from 
28 to 45 feet long, according to the width of the street; 
and these girders carry the longitudinal girders placed 
under the rails, which can thus be brought nearer to 
the centre of the street than the lines of columns, the 
centres of the up and down lines being not more than 
ao feet apart Where the roadway is wide, and not so 
frequented as to render the erection of columns in it 
inadmi-isible, the rows of columns are placed along the 
roadway, at a clear distance apart of 22 feet, so that 
two tramway lines can pass between them. The columns 
arc widened out at the top, as in the first example de- 
ncribcd, so as to receive the longitudinal girders placed 
under each rail ; and the whole structure is further 
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strengthened by bracing together the pairs of columns 
across the street, at the level of the girders, A minimum 
clear height of 14J feet is provided under the girders, 
so that the traffic along the roadways may not be in- 
terfered with. The gradients of the railway follow 
approximately the inclination of the roadway, except 
where frequent changes of inclination, or a steep inclin- 
ation, render a modification of the gradient for the rail- 
way expedient. The columns, accordingly, vary in 
height according to circumstances, the variation gener- 
ally being between 18 and 21 feet; but in one part 
columns 65 feet high have been adopted, which have 
been specially braced together in groups to ensure 
stability. The steepest gradient of these railways is i in 
50, Owing to the avenues and streets in New York being 
at right angles, and the necessity for the railway to keep 
to the line of the roadway, the curves on the railway for 
changing its course are necessarily very sharp ; and 
the sharpest curve on the main line has a radius of a 
little under i^ chains {33 yards), though the gauge of the 
™iway is the same as the ordinary gauge of Great Britain. 
Such a small cur\-e is more in conformity with the 
practice of tramway lines on roads ; and, compared with 
this, the minimum curve on the London Metropolitan Rail- 
way.of 6| chains {147 yards), appears ample; but, on the 
"cw York Elevated Railway, special bogie locomotives 
I Me exclusively employed,' whilst any locomotive may 
OBve to pass over the Metropolitan. 

The first portion of the Elevated Railway, con- 
flicted in 1867, was worked by a wire rope, moved 

of small wheels nnd frnme- 
; front of a locomotive, or 
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by a stationary engine; and owing to the want of suc- 
cess of this system, no further progress was made 
till 1875, when a commission reported in favour of tie 
elevated system of railways in preference to the under- 
gruuiid plan, which resulted in the construction of the 
xisting lines of railways in New York. The Elevated 
Railway has been carried along ihc Second, Third, Sixth, 
and Ninth Avenues ; and it also has branches, one of 
which connects it with the New York Central Railway, 
and another with the New York City and Northern 
Railway. The elevated railways are owned by two 
separate companies, and worked by a third company, 
to whom the lines arc leased for 199 years, by means 
of locomotives, with coupled driving wheels 3} feet 
in diameter, and bogie wheels 2 feet in diameter. The 
total length of the lines is about 32^ miles. 

The stations on the Elevated Railway are about one- 
third of a mile apart, which is somewhat closer than 
on the London Inner Circle, where the average distance 
between the stations is half-a-mile. The trains are 
necessarily provided with continuous brakes, to allow 
the frequent stoppages to be rapidly effected. In the 
busiest part of the day, the trains run at intervals of 
two minutes, and at other times at intervals of four or 
five minutes. There are no parapets or railings along 
the line, and the width of the cars is equal to the 
length of the cross sleepers. Gates are placed, therefore, 
across the platforms at the ends of the cars, which are 
only opened at the stations ; for any passenger leaving 
the train, except alongside the station platform, would be 
precipitated into the street. Guard timbers are laid 
on both sides of each rail to secure the trains from 
leaving the road, for such an accident would 
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re'y involve injury to the passengers, but serious 

ualties to the persons in the street below. Open 
i of one foot in width are left between the cross 
sleepers along the line, so that anything dropping from 
the engine, except at the stations, where protection is 
afiTordcd, is liable to fall on the people underneath. This, 
together with the frequent noise of the passing trains, 
must be a nuisance to the people traversing the streets. 

The cost per mile of the Elevated Railway was 
only ;C8i,ooo, which appears a very small amount 
when compared with the cost per mile of the London 
metropolitan railways, amounting to about ;irS7S,ooo, 
which indicates the great financial advantages of the 
permission to construct overhead railways along the main 
thoroughfares, and of being exempted from the purchase 
of land, and from the payment of compensation. 

The Elevated Railway is a marvel to the English 
visitor in New York, not on account of any special 
skill exhibited in the design, which is quite simple, but 
owing to the contrast it presents to the system of 
railways in London, the boldness of the conception of 
carrying an overhead railway along crowded thorough- 
fares, and the impossibility of obtaining powers for any 
similar construction in England. A comparison of the 
Metropolitan Railway with the Elevated Railway forcibly 
manifests the different views entertained in the two 
countries, with regard to the rights of railway com- 
panies in relation to the streets, and as to the claims 
of owners of house property for compensation for 
injuries inflicted. The boldest part of the design con- 
sists in placing a railway on the top of a narrow super- 
structure, resting upon a single row of isolated columns, 
only ll feet by ij feet wide, placed 44 feet apart, 
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along the curb on each side of a crowded roadi 
and then allowing trains to run constantly, at a sped'' 
of 1 8 miles an hour, along this open, unpro- 
tected track, which has a maximum width of 8 feet 
at the top. The work has proved an engineering 
success ; it has attracted a very large and increasing 
traffic, and has effected the desired development of 
the northern part of the island of Manhattan; whereas 
previously the want of means of access forced the 
increasing population to migrate in large numbers to 
Jersey City and Brooklyn. Imperative necessity, how- 
ever, could alone justify such a method of construction, 
which, though doubtless very convenient to the pass- 
engers, must be a source of discomfort to the people 
passing along the streets below, and still more to 
those living alongside, and a very serious loss to the 
householders in the streets traversed by the railway. The 
number of passengers conveyed by the railway increased 
from 6i millions in 1880 to I7ii millions in 1SS8. 

The London metropolitan and New York elevated ] 
railways have been selected for description, as illus- 
trating two novel systems of railway construction in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar dililiculty ; but they constitute 
only a very small part of the general development 
of railway construction and traffic which has occurred 
during this period. It is sufficient to turn to the Re- 
turns, issued yearly by the Board of Trade, to see how 
great the railway development has been, since the 
middle of the century, in the United Kingdom alone. 
In 1849, the number of miles of railway open in the 
United Kingdom was 6031 \ it is now 19,943, ^^ <^^t the 
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il length of railways has been trebled within the last 
^rty years. The capital invested was ;£23O,o0O,00O 
in round numbers in 1849, and ;£876,6oo,ooo i 
showing that the capital invested in railways in the 
United Kingdom has been nearly quadrupled in the 
last forty years. The number of passengers carried, 
exclusive of season ticket holders, was 64,000,000 in 
1849, and 775,000,000 in 1889, indicating that the 
railway passengers now are more than twelve times 
the number forty years ago, without allowing for the 
great increase in the season ticket holders. These figures 
show that the capital has increased in a greater ratio than 
the length of lines opened, owing doubtless, in great 
measure, to the doubling of the lines near London, 
which is not taken account of in the Returns, improved 
station accommodation, and costly extensions. The 
passengers, however, have increased in a far greater 
proportion than the capital, showing the advantages of 
r improved accommodation, and the growing propensity of 
the population to travel. The growth of the passenger 
traffic is, indeed, very steady, for there has been an in- 
crease every year in the numbers for the last forty years, 
with the sole exception of 1879, when there was a 
slight decrease as compared witlt 1 878, which was, 

IhowevCT, much more than recovered in the following 
year. These figures, relating to the United Kingdom 
alone, give some faint idea of the marvellous develop- 
ment of railways since the middle of the century, not 
merely throughout Europe, but in almost every civil- 
ised country, with the exception of China This 
enormous extension of railways, and the greatly 
increased facilities thereby afforded for travelling to 
the constantly growing population of the world, are 
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Safety of Railway Travelling. 



the combined results of the skill of the engineer, th 
energy of the contractor, the labour of his men, am 
the confidence of the capitalists in the success of th< 
undertakings. A very satisfactory feature in the grea 
increase of traffic is that the improvements in safet) 
appliances have more than kept pace with the growti 
of traffic, so that railway travelling, in spite of the 
much greater frequency of trains, is safer than 
formerly; and it is certain that a person is more 
secure from accident in a railway carriage than when 
walking through the crowded parts of London. 




CHAPTER 11. 



RAILWAYS ACROSS THE ALPS, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
AND THE ANDES. 

The gradients and curves adopted for a railway, 
through a hiily district, exercise a very important in- 
fluence on the cost of construction ; for with steep 
gradients and sharp curves, it may be possible to 
follow approximately the general levels of the ground, 
and the contours of the valleys ; whereas flat gradients 
and easy curves would necessitate deep cuttings and 
high embankments, in order to pierce the ridges and 
cross the valleys. In the early days of railway enter- 
prise, when the main lines of this and other countries 
were laid out along the most suitable routes, it was 
considered expedient, and generally found practicable, 
to adopt in most places gradients rising not more than 
I foot in 300 or 400 feet of length, and curves having 
radii of little less than one mile. This course has 
enabled heavy trains to run with safety at the high 
speeds now so common on many main lines. On the 
contrary, steep gradients and sharp curves, whilst re- 
ducing the first cost of construction in rough country, 
inish also the available speed and tractive power 
vf the locomotives, and increase the wear and tear on 
the lines. Accordingly, economy in construction, under 
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such conditions, invoh'cs increased cost in worldog ai 
maintenance; and therefore it was wise in the eait 
principal main lines, with a large traffic, to secure rafi 
easy travelling with comparatively moderate worki 
expenses, at the cost of a larger capital outlay in t 
heavier portions of the lines. When, howe\"er, 
development of railway's, and the public dem^ids 
increased facilities of communication, necessitated t 
extension of railways across mountainous districts, t 
conditions became altered; and the steep gradients a 
sharp curves, which would have been considered qi 
inadmissible in early days, became absolutely essent 
for carrying railways, at any reasonable expense, ac 
the Alps and the Rocky Mountains. Moreover, j 
way extensions into undeveloped districts, like I 
western parts of North America, are the pioneers 
civilisation, and require to be carried out as rapid 
and cheaply as possible, leaving improvements in 1 
lines to be effected when the development of the 
countries traversed affords sufficient increase of trafi 
to warrant the outlay. 

ALPINE RAILWAYS. 

Semmering Railway. — The first railway car 
across the Alps was constructed by the Aust 
Government, in 1848-54, to connect Vienna with 
seaport Trieste. It crosses the Styrian Alps at 
Semmering Pass, from which it takes its name of the 
Semmering Railway. The lowest point of the ridge, 
at the pass, is 324S feet above sea level ; but the 
Way pierces the top of the ridge by a tunnel 
H'ly a mile in length, so that its summit level 
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only 2892 feet above sea level. Before reaching the 
tunnel, however, at the summit, the railway has to rise 
1297 feet in a little less than 13 miles, going through 
fourteen tunnels and over sixteen viaducts in its course, 
and having gradients of i in 45 to i in 40 along the 
greater part of this distance. On the opposite side of 
the ridge, descending towards Trieste, the slope is less 
nigged ; so that the descent to Murzzuschlag, of 
402 feet in 7 miles, has been effected without tunnels 
or viaducts, and with gradients rarely steeper than 
I in 45. Accordingly, this railway, which cost 
;C98,CXX) per mile, or more per mile than the New 
York Elevated Railway, was not able to be con- 
structed, even at this outlay, without gradients which 
in old days would have been considered excessive, 
amounting to from eight to ten times the steepness at 
first deemed advisable on main lines. Moreover, in 
addition to the steep gradients and heavy works on the 
Vienna side of the ridge, the railway had to be carried 
up this slope in a circuitous line, with sharp curves of as 
little as 9-J- chains (209 yards) radius, so as to wind round 
the projecting spurs, and also to gain an easier gradient 
by an increase in length. This is the only instance of 
quite such sharp curves being adopted, even upon 
Alpine railways; and they occupy altogether 4^ miles 
of the line. Such a combination of steep gradients 
and sharp curves on a main line was unprecedented in 
1854, when the line was opened for traffic; and special 
locomotives had to be designed for traversing this 
section of the line. The passenger locomotives proved 
capable of drawing passenger trains up the inclines, at 
a speed of iif miles an hour; and eventually two 
goods locomotives, one in front and one behind, were 
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able to take up goods trains, of 350 tons, at a late of 
9} Biles an hoar. The cost of tncdon on tiie 
Samnerif^ m c lioca b about two and a half times the 
cost on the other portions of the lio^ so that, in this 
respect, the inclines axe eqmvatent to an addition of | 
one and a Eialf times the length of this section- The j 
speed, under the most Gavoaiahle cooditiofis, could oewr I 
be much increa^d with safety over sacA sharp corves I 
on a line of ordinary gauge. The Senunering Railway ' 
was the precursor of other Alpine railwaj-s. of greater 
length and higher ele\-ation, across the main chains of 
the Alps ; but though the gradients have in some 
cases been made even somewhat steeper than on the 
Semmering, the very small radius of the sharpest 
curves has not been equalled on any other Alpine 
line, or even approached, except in one instance. Not- 
withstanding the moderate elevation of the summit of 
the line, trains on the Semmering are occasionally 
impeded by snow, 

Brenner Railway. — To the Austrian Government 
belongs the honour of constructing the second railway 
across the Alps, as well as the first, and in this second 
case across the main Alpine chain, over the Brenner 
Pa'»3. The object of the Brenner Railway was to 
connect Austria by railway with its possessions in the 
Tyrol and Veneiia ; but as a result of the war with Italy, 
in 1866, the latter possessions were ceded by Austria 
to Italy before the completion of the railway. Though 
the Brenner Railway was a much greater and more 
formidable undertaking than the Semmering, the route 
the most favourable one for crossing the main chain 
I Alps, as the Brenner is the lowest of the \ 
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^=^lpine passes, and is less encumbered by snow, owin^ 

^^ its distance from the highest peaks. The total 

*^iigth of the mountain line between Innsbruck and 

►tzen is 78 J miles; and the summit of the ridge is 

without any tunnel, at a height of 4497 feet 

)ve sea level. {^See page 30.) The rise on the 

'Northern slope, in the 23 miles between Innsbruck and 

"^e summit, is 2586 feet, making an average ascent of 

^ in 47, which is mainly accomplished by gradients 

^f I in 40 along 17^ miles of the way. The fall on 

^e southern slope is 3624 feet in the 55 J miles be- 

^^veen the summit and Botzen, giving an average 

descent of I in 81, in which the steepest gradient is 

^ in 44, which extends along lo^ miles of the upper 

part of the slope. The railway passes through fourteen 

funnels on the northern slope, and through only three 

tunnels on the southern slope, which is less steep and 

Tugged than the other. The line winds along the 

valleys in ascending the slopes; and it forms a long 

narrow loop about half way between Sterzing, on the 

southern slope, and the summit, and a shorter loop on the 

northern slope. This winding course has necessitated 

making the line curved for nearly half its length, and 

the introduction of curves of the minimum radius of 

about 14 chains (308 yards), over a total distance of 95 

miles. The express trains ascend the slopes at a speed of 

15 J miles an hour, and descend at 23^ miles an hour. 

The Brenner Pass possesses the interest of having 
been the first main Alpine pass traversed by carriages, 
and also the route by which Attila's forces and other 
barbarian armies descended on Italy. The Brenner Rail- 
way was the first which surmounted one of the principal 
chains of the Alps, and the only one which has done 
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so without a summit tunnel; but it rises to a greater 
elevation tlian any of the others, its summit level being 
104 feet higher than the highest level of the Mont 
Cenis Railway. The railway passes on from Botzen to 
Verona, and thus first afforded Austria and Germany 
direct communication with Northern Italy and the port 
of Brindisi. It was commenced in 1864, and completed 
in 1867. 

Mont Cenis Railway. — Though the Semmering and 
Brenner railways, with their tortuous course, sharp 
curves, and exceptionally long and steep gradients, 
were remarkable examples of engineering skill and 
progress in surmounting most formidable obstacles, 
they did not attract the world-wide notice which 
another mountain line, commenced seven years before 
the Brenner, and only completed about four years 
after it, has done. This railway, known as the Mont 
Cenis, from the pass of that name on the road between 
France and Italy, owes its renown to the tunnel of 
unparalleled length required for piercing an insurmount- 
able ridge at its summit level, of which a description 
will be given in a following chapter. The other 
features of the line are very similar to the Semmering 
and the Brenner. There is, however, only one loop 
of importance, situated near the French end of the 
long tunnel ; and the sharpest curve has a radius of 17 
chains (374 yards). On the other hand, the gradients are 
steeper generally than those on either of the earlier lines, 
the maximum gradient on both slopes being i in 33^. 
The rise on the French slope is 2037 feet in the 
21 miles from St Jean de Maurienne to the entrance 
of the tuimel, and 26S3 feet in the 24^ miles on the 





I slope, between Biisso.t« 

through fourteen 
, and through tvent>'-suc 
iSucts on the southern skqic 
he railway reaches an aldtDde of 3795 
ea level on the French sid^ and 4270 li 
.talian warmer southern side; but these 
iiough inferior 10 the sonunil level «f the Bi«ner, 
trt exposed to the chilling infloenoe of the p roo a m ity 
aT the highest peaks of the .Ups. The Mam Cons 
Railway gives direct communication betveen ^ns 
and Turin ; it was commenced in 1S37. and opene d 
for traffic in 1S71 ; and die effect o£ its o pe nir ^ was 
to change the port for the transmission of the Indian 
mails from Marseilles to Bnndisi. as this latter roote 
caused a saving of distance of 103 miles b etireen Lon- 
don and Alexandria. There was, moreover, a saving 
of lime by the new route, owing to a joumej* b>' land 
being substituted for a portion of the sea route, as trains 
travel faster than steamers. Altogether, the saving of 
lime effected by the change of route amounted to for^- 
two hours in the transit beHAeen London and Alexandria. 
The Mont Cenis and the Brenner railways traverse the 
Alps near the extremities of the principal range, pass- 
ing outside Switzerland on each side, and afford railway 
!ess to Italy from Western and Central Europe. 
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Se Gothard Railway. — During the construction of 
Jie Mont Cenis Railway, four schemes were brought 
forward for another Alpine railway, intermediate between 
he Brenner and the Mont Cenis. The four routes pro- 
posed followed approximately the line of the passes of 
Simplon, the St Gothard, the Lukmanier, and tho 
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Splugen. The Germans were naturally anxious to hi 
a more direct route to Italy, and to avoid having ll 
traverse a considerable distance in French territory oj 
the one hand, or in Austrian territory on the c 
and Switzerland was desirous to secure the accommi 
tion of an Alpine railway. Ail the routes invoh-ed ll 
construction of a long tunnel at the summit; bulti 
St Gothard was the most central between the Mod 
Cenis and the Brenner, and was consequently given ti 
preference, both by Switzerland, which it travo! 
centrally in its widest part, and by Germany, v\k 
thereby has direct access to Italy, without passinj 
through any other foreign country than Switzerland. 
On approaching the south-eastern end of the 1 
uf Lucerne, by Fluelen and Altorf, the traditional s 
of the legendary exploits of Witiiam Tell, the sceneijfl 
becomes grander, and the country more 
The wild gorges of the valley of the Reuss 
encircled as they are with a halo of romance, forio 
a suitable commencement for the first Swiss trans-alpint 
railway, which, from the novel method by which the 1 
difficulties of the steep slopes of the St Gothard Pass I 
have been surmounted, is the most interesting of the 1 
group. The St Gothard Railway does not rise to the 1 
same elevation as the Mont Cenis; and, unlike the Mont 
Cenis, the levels of the open portions at the entrances 
to the summit tunnel on each side are not very different. 
The railway, however, commences its ascent at a lower 
level than the Mont Cenis, on both sides. It rises 
2077 feel on the northern slope, in the 17J miles between 
Erstfield and Goeschenen, at the northern extremity 
of the summit tunnel, and 27S5 feet, in the 28J mites 
. between Biasca and Airolo, on the southern slope 
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t,S« page 30.) Owing to the steepness of the northern 
5lo]>e, in the 14? miles between Amstag and Goeschenen, 
the heavy average gradient of 1 in 424 could not be 
obtained without lengthening the line, and thus easing 
the gradient, by a spiral and two long parallel loops 
near Wascn. {See diagram.) This spiral was accom- 
plished by making the rising: Hne enter a curved tunnel, 
and, by a continuous curve and ascent, eventually pass 
over the spot again which it had traversed in tunnel 
at a lower level. The double open loop added still 

S' SOTM/ftO RAILWAY 
LOOPS WNO SPIRAU9 NEAR WAfcEN, 




more to the length than the spiral, and was effected 
by gradually rising along one side of the valley till a 
projecting ridge was reached on which the line could 
wind round in tunnel, and crossing the valley, rise 
■on the opposite side in a reverse direction till another 
ridge afforded an opportunity for curving back and 
retracing its steps, at a higher level, up the slope. 
The length of the loops is nearly 2 miles, so tha.t 
~in additional \cngth of about 4 miles was gamed by \.\va' 
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process of doubling back. Though the average slope 
on the southern side was not so steep as on the 
northern side, four spirals were adopted for easit^ 
the gradient at steep places. These loops and spirals, 
combined with the general rugged nature of the 
valleys, involved the construction of twenty-one tunnels 
on the northern slope, and twelve tunnels on the 
southern slope, with a total length of 9^ miles. 
Accordingly, with the long tunnel at the summit, one- 
third of the whole length of 56 miles between Erst- 
field and Biasca is in tunnel. The maximum gradient 
on the St Gothard, of i in ly, is slightly easier than 
the worst on the Mont Cenis ; but, owing to the spirals 
and loops, the curves are sharper and more continu- 
ous, curves of 14 chains (30S yards) radius occupying 
a length of nearly 3 miles, and curves of less than 20 
chains {440 yards) extending over 15^ miles. Curves, 
indeed, of 30 chains (660 yards) radius and less 
occupy altogether 24 miles out of the 46J miles of 
railway, exclusive of the summit tunnel, showing what 
tortuous windings railways in mountainous districts re- 
quire to keep down the gradients within practicable 
limits. The works were commenced in J 872, and the 
line was opened for traffic in 1882; but in this case, 
as with the Mont Cenis, the duration of the works 
mainly depended on the period required for execut- 
ing the summit tunnel. The opening of the St 
Gothard route drew a good deal of the traffic, to 
Belgium and Germany which previously passed through 
France, and by the Mont Cenis route, thus somewhat 
seriously affecting French traffic and trade. Conse- 
quently, fresh schemes have been proposed for 
another Alpine railway calculated to bring back some 
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if this traffic into France. The route which has found 
most favour is across the Simplon, which would both 
diortcn the distance between Calais and Brindisi, and 
by keeping to a level even lower than the 
Semmering Railway, would reduce the cost of traction 
and improve the rate of transit. The Simplon route 
inrould approach the St Gothard Railway towards the 
tsouth, as it would run direct to Milan, like the St 
Gothard ; but this would not be an objection to a line 
■competing with the St Gothard for traffic. The traffic on 
,the existing lines would not justify the heavy expendi- 
ture required for a fourth line across the Alps to Italy, 
on commercial grounds alone ; but the French might 
support the scheme on account of its national import- 
ance, for bringing back to France some of its lost traffic 
and trade ; and it would improve the communications 
of Italy and Switzerland with Northern Europe. The 
Simplon approach railways, however, to the summit 
tunnel would be simpler and shorter than those of the 
St Gothard ; and in order to find a parallel to the loops 
and spirals of the St Gothard Railway, it is necessary 
to turn to the railways of another hemisphere, 

Arlberg Railway. — One more Alpine railway deserves 

^ a brief notice before leaving the Alps for the Rocky 

Mountains, as, though less known than the others, it 

involved works little inferior to those of the Mont Cenis, 

and it attains an elevation surpassed only in that 

region by the Brenner and the Mont Cenis. The 

_ Austrian Government, for the third time, undertook the 

Hhconstruction of an Alpine railway, passing through the 

B-Arl mountain, for the purpose of connecting France 

Vwith Austria, across Switzerland alone. The railwaj 
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Course of the Arlber^ Raihoay. 



runs from Innsbnick to Bludenz: but the mountain 
portion only commences at Landeck, 44I- miles from 
Innsbruck, ascending 1721 feet in 17} miles on the cast 
slope, and 2158 feet in l6| miles on the west slope 
before entering the summit tunncL The ascent on the 
west side is steeper than on any of the other Alpine 
lines, and it also has the steepest gradient, of I in jij- 
The sharpest curves on this line, of 10 chains {220 yardi) 
radius, are but slightly exceeded by the Semmering; and 
the length of over 9 miles of cur\es not exceeding 14 chains 
(308 yards) in radius, places the Arlberg Railway in a 
worse position in this respect than the other lines. The 
greatest height in the open, of 4270 feet above sea Icii-c!, 
is attained at the western entrance to the summit tunnel, 
so that fortunately, as in the other cases, the greatest 
elevation occurs on the warmer side of the ridgt 
This elevation is 514 feet higher than the St Gothard, 
and only 227 feet lower than the summit of the Brenner 
Railway. 
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The mountain railways of America have been 
structed under different conditions to those across 
Alps. The Alpine railways of the Brenner, the Mont 
Cenis, and St Gothard, were made in order to obtain 
a quicker and more direct route from Northern Europe 
to Italy and the port of Brindisi ; and they had to be 
so laid out as to be always open except in quite excep- 
tionally severe weather, and to be run over at a fair 
speed. Moreover, the choice of route was restricted to 
three or four passes; and the St Gothard Railway 
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to be designed so as to compete for traffic with the 
previous Hnes. When, however, railway connection with 
the far west of the United States became expedient, 
for the development of that very extensive district, 
necessitating the passage of the Rocky Mountains, it 
was important that the railways should be made as 
economically as possible in the first instance, leaving 
improvements to be effected as soon as the amount of 
traffic permitted. The choice of route was quite un- 
restricted in an unsettled country ; and a reduction in 
first cost was of much greater consequence, on a line 
with little traffic at first, than low working expenses and 
high speeds. Moreover, in America, the blocking of 
trains by snow in winter is a more common event ; a 
regular system of clearing the lines by snow ploughs is 
in use ; and a temporary stoppage of the traffic in winter 
bet\veen the east and west is of less importance than 
along through routes in Europe to distant parts of the 
world. Consequently, high elevations, more subject to 
snow than the highest limits of the Alpine railways, 
may be traversed in America. This is, in fact, the only 
method of carrying railways across the Rocky Mountains ; 
for, besides the prohibitive cost of constructing long 
tunnels for pioneer railways, these ranges, though not 
higher than the Alps, have a very much greater width, 
and could not therefore be similarly pierced at a moderate 
elevation. 

kUniisd States Western Railways. — There are three 
n lines traversing the western portion of the United 
States, and extending to the Pacific Ocean, namely, 
the Union or Central Pacific, which was the first line 
instructed across the Rocky Mountains, and was ^^ 
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opened in 1869; the Northern Pacific, further north, 
commenced in 1870, and completed in 1883; and the 
Southern Pacific, to the south, constructed during the 
same period. New York is in direct connection witfi 
these three lines ; and the route from New York lo 
Pittsburg is common to them all. At Pittsburg two 
main lines branch off, one going westwards to Chicago, 
and the other south-west to St Louis. The Northern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific branch off from Chicago, 
the one going north-west to Portland, and the other 
to the west, past Omaha, Ogden, and the Salt Lake, 
and then turning southwards to San Francisco, The 
Southern Pacific is reached from St Louis, and passing 
through Indian Territory, part of Texas, and New 
Mexico near the Mexican boundary, it proceeds by 
Mojave to Los Angelos, and towns on the Pacific coast, 
with a northern branch from Mojave to San Francisca 
There is a fourth line, the Atlantic and Pacific, which 
appears to have been intended to run nearly parallel 
to, but a good deal north of the Southern Pacific, from 
St Louis to Mojave Junction, by Vinita and Al- 
buquerque. Though, however, the line is constructed 
from Albuquerque to Mojave, there is a gap left be- 
tween Sapulpa, a little beyond Vinita, and Albuquerque, 
so that passengers by the Atlantic and Pacific Railway 
have to make a detour from St Louis, by Kansas, 
Dodge City, and Santa F^, to Albuquerque. The 
fragment of a through line from St Louis, which 
terminates at Sapulpa, has the grand, but misleading, 
title of the St Louis and San Francisco Railway; 
whereas travellers by it would be landed on the 
Arkansas River, in the middle of the Indian Territory, 
with part of Texas and more than half of New 
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JIAexico between them and Albuquerque, the point of 
mnnencement of the Atlantic and Pacific Railway. 
The Union or Centra! Pacific Railway reaches its 
highest elevation, of 8248 feet above sea level, in travers- 
ing tlie Rocky Mountains, at Sherman's Pass, on the 
eastern edge of the ridge ; and after passing across a high 
table land, with a minimum elevation of 6112 feet, it 
rises over the Aspen Pass, on the western edge, to a 
lieight of 7546 feet. {Seepage 30.) It then traverses 
ftiie table land between the Rocky Mountains and the 
■Sierra Nevada, having an elevation of 3897 feet at its 
lowest point ; and after crossing the ridge of the Sierra, 
■at a height of 7021 feet, it descends rapidly towards 
the western coast to Sacramento, about 140 miles from 
San Francisco. For a distance of 440 miles across the 
Rocky Mountains, the railway never descends within 
, l6c» feet of the highest altitude of the Brenner Railway, 
which attains the highest elevation of all the Alpine 
railways ; and from the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains to the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
a distance along the line of 1300 miles, the railway is 
never lower than no feet above the summit level of the 
St Gothard Railway. This immense stretch of high 
land, across a mountain range whose peaks do not 
reach the elevation of the higher Alpine peaks, shows 
how totally different the conditions are for the construc- 
tion of a railway across the Rockj' Mountains to those 
of the Alpine lines. Though the maximum elevation 
reached is about the level of perpetual snow in the 
Alps, and within 75a feet of double the elevation 
ittained by the Brenner Railway, there is a very long, 
radual ascent on the eastern side for 500 miles from 
'maha; and the .steep gradients are mainly confined 
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Gradients of the Union Pacific. 

to the passage of the ridges at each edge of the Rod 
Mountains, and the Sierra Nevada, the longest i 
steepest gradient being the descent from this lalj 
ridge to the low land near the Pacific coast 
descent, from the summit to a place 25 miles shottfl 
Sacramento, is 6545 feet in a distance of 80 miles, -wim 
maximum gradient of i in 45^, and an average graiS 
of I in 64. The steepest part of the ascent, from i 
east to the highest point at Sherman's Pass, 
a rise of 2204 feet in 33 miles, with a maxita 
gradient of i in 66 ; whilst a steeper though ; 
ascent leads to the summit on the eastern side of| 
Sierra Nevada, where the rise is 1005 feet in I3§ i 
with a maximum gradient of i in 50. The line| 
necessarily very much curved in threading its 1 
through this vast mountainous region, so as to c 
satisfactory gradients, the curved portion of this s 
of the line attaining a total length of 870 miles, wH 
the sharpest curves have a radius of 8} chains (■ 
yards). 

The Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific railways 
cross the Rocky Mountains where this range is less 
broad and less high than along the line of the Central 
Pacific Railway ; and they also escape having to cross 
a second ridge near the Pacific Ocean, and therefore 
avoid steep gradients on the west slope as well as the 
east. The Northern Pacific Railway reaches its maxi- 
mum altitude, of about 5800 feet above sea level, in 
crossing the western ridge of the Rocky Mountains at 
Dcerlodgc Pass, and the Southern Pacific in crossing 
the eastern ridge, at a height of about 5720 feet The 
steepest ascents on these lines are a rise of 1668 feet 
I about i4i miles, with a gradient of i in 45J, on 
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he Northern Pacific, and a rise of 2674 feet in 25^ 
»iles, with a similar maximum gradient, on the Southern 
'acific. This latter railway has a spiral tunnel, about 
Hiree-quarters of a mile long, similar to the St Gothard 
COnnels ; and its sharpest curves have a radius of 8j 
lains (193 yards), like the Central Pacific. The 
tunnels on all these western lines nowhere attain a mile 
in length. 

The Central Pacific Railway is pre-eminent amongst 

he Pacific main lines, both in the elevation reached, 

ind in the altitude it has to maintain for such a great 

distance, together with the long and rapid descent it 

bas to make towards the western coast, owing to the 

configuration of the mountain ranges at the latitude 

which it follows. All the three lines attain heights 

considerably in excess of those reached by any Alpine 

railway ; and whereas their gradients are better than 

Aose found necessary in the Alps, their curves are 

sharper. The s)'stem of pivoting each car on two n 

belies, with a small wheel-base, employed in the United 

States, enables the trains to run easily and safely round 

sharp curves, especially at the moderate speed adopted 

on the western lines; and the use of sharp curves 

reduces the cost of construction, and also the maxima 

gradients, which is of considerable importance where 

the ascending gradients are continuous for very long 

distances. 

i Some of the branch j-foot gauge lines near Denver 

I present even more remarkable features than the main 

H western lines, though on a smaller scale. Thus a 

■ branch of the Denver and Rio Grande line rises 3675 

B feet in 25 miles, with a maximum gradient of i in 25, 

I and with curves having a minimum radius of 3f chains (80 
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yards); and it reaches an elevation at the Marshall Pasj I 
of 10,850 feet. {See page 30O The Calumet Mine btaudi I 
rises about 3700 feet in 7 miles, with a gradient of 1 in 1 
1 24-, and curves having a minimum radius of 3I chainsj 
{yy yards), and is the steepest line worked by ordinar 
locomotives. On the Georg^etown branch there is a sp 
where the railway curves round and crosses over its 
track, on a viaduct, at an elevation of 75 feet above iRfl 
former level. It is also on one of these lines that diel 
railway, in crossing a deep carton, emerges directly from 1 1 
tunnel on to a bridge, without any parapet, spanning tiK I 
perpendicular chasm, so that passengers, on emei^ngl 
straight from the darkness on to an unseen bridge I 
feel as if the train had suddenly leapt into a fatfiooirl 
less abyss. 



Canadian Pacific Railway. — A fourth railway tra- 
verses North America, along the southern portion of | 
Canada, connecting Montreal, on the St Lawrence, with 
Vancouver, on the Pacific, opposite Vancouver Island. 
This railway, accordingly, which passes by \\inmp^ 
affords direct communication by rail and steamer ' 
between the east of Canada and China and Australia. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, which was completed 
in 1885, and opened in 1886, ascends gradually, on 
the eastern side, to Stephen's Pass on the Rocky 
Mountains, 5296 feet above the sea, the highest point 
of the railway, rising 1921 feet in 123 miles. {See 
pcg^ 30.) It then descends rapidly on the western slope 
of the range, where the maximum gradient, of 1 in 22|, 
occurs, 4 miles long, along a temporary portion of 
for which another route, with the authorised 
^imum gradient, of i in 4SJ, is to be eventually 
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ibstituted. From the summit to the western base of 
e Rocky Mountains, the railway descends 2742 feet 
43 miles, and then traverses the fairly level tabic 
nd between the Rocky Mountains and the Selkirk 
,nge, having an average elevation of about 2500 fccL 
The railway then rises 1920 feet in 18 miles, to surmount 
Ihe Selkirk range at an elevation of 4300 feet above 
level, and descends 2830 feet, on the western slope, 
in 47 miles. The curves have a minimum radius of 83 
chains (190 yards;. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
accordingly, resembles the Central Pacific Railway in 
having to surmount two distinct ranges; but the eleva- 
tion and width of the ranges are considerably less on the 
Canadian Pacific. Owing, however, to the high latitude 
of over 50° of this northern line, the summit of the 
line is only about 1000 feet below the line of perpetual 
snow. Nevertheless, no protection has been required 
for the line, in the passage of the Rocky Mountains, 
gainst snow drifts and avalanches ; but at the crossing 
of the Selkirks, in consequence of the much greater falls 
of snow on the Pacific side, it has been found necessary 
to erect a number of snow sheds at places along the 
upper part of the eastern slope and more than half 
way down the western slope. The tunnels on the 
Rocky Mountain section of the line are quite short. 

One feature about all these western lines is the 
large employment of wood for bridge construction, and 
trestles for viaducts, owing to timber being so often 
found on the spot ; and these erections, in the older 
lines, have frequently been replaced in time by more 
durable and lighter structures in iron, with greater 
spans. Timber viaducts are also sometimes substituted 
for embankments, in order to save time in construction, 
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Ascent of Railway to Mexico. 

cheapness and rapidity of construction being the main 
objects sought in these lines which open up undeveloped 
countries. 



Mexican Raiiivay. — The railway from Vera Crui to 
the City of Mexico, commenced in 1864 and opened in 
1872, rises from the sea level, on the Atlantic coast, toa 
height of over 8000 feet, in order to reach the high, wide 
plateau on which the City of Mexico is situated ; and 
tliis ascent has to be accomplished in the first 107 milei, 
out of a total length of line of 263 miles. (5« 
page 30.) The principal portion of the ascent, amount- 
ing to 6400 feet, is effected in the 54 miles between 
Atoyac and the edge of the plateau, with an average 
rise of I in 44^, and a maximum gradient of 1 in 35. 
Even to obtain these gradients, the line has to wind about, 
forming three or four open loops, with curves having a 
minimum radius of 5 chains (1 10 yards). As soon as the 
edge of the plateau is reached, at Boca del Monte, the 
railway follows a circuitous but tolerably level course, 
descending a little to Mexico. The steep part of the 
line is worked by Fairlic engines {page 56), which type 
was first used on the Festiniog Railway, with a 2-foot 
gauge. This line ascends to about the same elevation 
as the Central Pacific Railway; but though the moun- 
tainous portion of the line is a good deal shorter, it 
has both steeper gradients and sharper curves than the 
Central Pacific. ^^ 



RAILWAYS ACROSS THE ANDES. ^H 

Peruvian Railways. — Though railway enterprise 
might appear to have reached its limit in traversini 
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le Rocky Mountains, and in reaching an altitude of 
9,852 feet at the Marshall Pass, still more formidable 
bstacles have been surmounted and greater elevations 
ttained in ascending the Peruvian Andes. The Andes 
brm a continuous mountain chain along the western 
lide of South America, as the Rocky Mountains do 

North America ; but they rise higher, and approach 
in places nearer to the coast. One railway connects 
Moilendo, a port on the Pacific, with Arequipa, situated 
7560 feet above sea level ; it is 107 miles in length, and 
was completed in 1870. This railway has been pro- 
longed from Arequipa, up the Andes, to Puno, on the 
shore of Lake Titicaca, on the other side of a ridge 
which it crosses, in a shallow cutting, at an elevation of 
14,660 feet above the sea. {See page 30.) The line was 
completed as far as Puno in 1 874, situated at an altitude of 
about 1 2,000 feet above sea level, and is to be prolonged 
to Cuzco, to the north-west of Puno. For a portion of the 
ascent, the gradient is 1 in 25, by means of which the line 
rises about 4500 feet Since the construction of the railway 
steamers have been placed on Lake Titicaca, and thus 
place Bolivia in communication with this line and with 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Another still bolder railway was commenced, in 
1870, by an American engineer, for connecting Lima, 
the capital, with Oroya, situated on the eastern slope 
of the Andes, at an elevation of 1 2, 1 78 feet. It 
starts from Callao, the port of Lima; and for the 
first %i\ miles, up to Chosica, it rises with compara- 
tively moderate gradients, not exceeding 1 in 40, to 

height of 2800 feet. {See page 30.) After pass- 
ing Chosica, the country becomes more rugged, and 
the line rises with gradients of i in 25, following 
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winding course of the gorge through which the Rimac 
river flows, which is crossed by the Capiche bridgt 
The increasing rise of the valley of the Rimac, on reach- 
ing San Bartolom4 46J miles from the coast, at an 
altitude of 4900 feet, has necessitated the introduclion 
of switchbacks in places between this point and the 
summit, together with long loops, making the railwy 
retrace its steps at a higher level, combined with curves 
having a minimum radius of 6 chains (132 yards), in 
order not to exceed the maximum gradient of 1 in 
25. A switchback is a sort of siding, up to whidi 

OROYA RAILWAY, PEBU. 
SWIT CHBA«K& AND LOOP5 




the train is drawn ; and ihc train is then shunted i" 
the reverse direction, and pushed by the engine, which 
is now at the back of the train, up a hne following 
a higher slope ; and thus, by a series of zigzags, 
the train rises up the steep mountain sides to a 
higher elevation, i^See diagram!) After passing San 
Bartolom^ the switchbacks begin, and the line crosses 
and recrosses the river Scco ; and after passing through 
two tunnels, it crosses a deep gorge on the Verrugas 
Viaduct, a light-looking structure, 573 feet long, 
iupported on three piers, at a maximum height of 
ier 250 feet above the bottom of the ravine. The 
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"Vailway then winds about, with gradients of i in 25, 
passing through tunnels whose entrances may be de- 
scried at different altitudes up the steep slope ; and it 
then passes across the Challapa gorge, on a bridge 
raised 160 feet above the bottom of the gorge. Matucana, 
which is reached at 62^ miles from the coast, is only 
27 miles from the summit of the raihvay in a direct 
line; but a devious course of 42i miles has to be 
traversed to overcome the difficulties of the ascent, 
without exceeding the gradient of i in 25. At this 
part of the line, about half way up the ascent, the cliffs 
encountered on the route are so precipitous that work- 
men had to be lowered by ropes from ledge to ledge, 
cut out of the side of the cliff, till the railway level 
was reached. The engineers, also, had to be conveyed 
from one side of the deep ravines to the other, in slings 
hung to a wire cable stretched across at the top. In 
3 distance of 15 miles, between Tambo de Viso and 
Anchi, the railway passes through twenty-two tunnels ; 
and. between Anchi and San Mateo, the Los Infernillos 
caflon has to be crossed where the river Rjmac passes 
between cliffs of red porphyry rising perpendicularly to 
a height of 1500 feet. The railway, on emerging from 
a tunnel through one of the cliffs, traverses a bridge 
spanning the chasm at a height of 165 feet above the bed 
of the river, and then enters a tunnel, through the opposite 
cliff, resembling the crossing of a caflon on the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway previously alluded to. The loops 
and zigzags are sometimes so frequent that, at Chicla, 
five parallel lines, three on one side and two on the 
other side of the gorge, are visible {see diagram, page 48), 
rising one above the other to a considerable height ; whilst 
greatest horizontal distance between them does 
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not exceed 500 feet The head of the Rimac gorge 
is surrounded by such precipitous chffs that the railway 
has to traverse them by means of seven tunnels, and 
then proceeds, through a desolate snow-dad region, to 
the summit tunnel. 3847 feet in length, which pierces a 
a narrow ridge. The summit level of the railway is 
15,645 feet above the sea, higher than Monte Rosa or 
the Matterhorn, and only 136 feet lower than the top 
of Mont Blanc, and about three and a half times the 
height of the Brenner Railway. Moreover, this eleva- 
tion has been attained in 104! miles from the coast, 
an ascent of 12,845 ^^^^ having been accomplished in 
a distance of 71 miles, giving an average rise of I in 
29. The descent to Oroya, on the other side of the 
ridge, is only 3467 feet in a distance of 31J miles; and 
the total length of the line is 136 miles. As Oroya is 
situated in the valley of the Huallaga, a tributary of 
the Amazon, on which steamers run from the Peruvian 
ports on its banks to the Brazilian port of Tabatiogx 
on the Amazon, this railway opens up a means of 
communication between the Pacific and Brazil. This 
railway is quite unique in the rugged character of the 
district traversed, the difficulties encountered, the length 
of steep gradients, and the great elevation attained ; and 
it furnishes the most remarkable example of railway 
construction in the world. [Seepage ^^ for tost.) 

Gradients, in proportion to their steepness, limit the 
weight of the train that a locomotive can draw up 
them ; and as sharp curves have a similar influence. 
the steepest gradient and sharpest curve on a line 
should not be combined if possible. Steep gradientSi 
however, involve less cost in working when they ar* 
concentrated in one part of a line than when th( 
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,ttered, for an auxiliary engine can be employed at 

it part. When two or three heavy gradients occur 

different places on a line, the coat of working the 

'hole line may have to be increased to provide for 

proportionately short pieces of line, and in such 

it is more economical to make a detour in substi- 

aon for the shorter and steeper line. Moreover, on 

juntain lines, it is preferable to reduce the cost of 

; works by sharpening the curves, rather than by 

reasing the gradient beyond the limit adopted on 

ler portions of the line. 

The western part of South America offers the 

atest difficulties in construction of any country 

herto penetrated by railways ; whilst the central 

'ampas adjoining it, with immense flat plains, affords 

icinarkable facilities for railway extension. 

Railway Progress. — Though the extension of rail- 
in Great Britain, the birthplace of the railway 
jystem, has become smaller in the last few years, rail- 
ays are rapidly progressing in other parts of the 
orld. Thus, in Europe, the length of railways has 
from 96,170 miles in 1877 to 129,126 miles 
: 1887, of which increase only 2501 miles belonged 
I the United Kingdom. In Asia, the increase was 
bm 7910 miles in 1877 to 16,714 miles in 1887, of 
ihich 6757 miles were due to the development of 
iwlways in British India. In Africa, the railways 
Increased in length from 1868 miles in 1877 to 4794 
tailes in 1887, the greater portion of the increase 
having occurred in the Cape Colony, and Algeria and 
Tunis, which nearly quadrupled their mileage in this 
period. In America, the railway mileage increased 
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from 91,910 miles in 1877 to 180,398 miles in 1S8 
in which, of course, the United States are far ahead i 
ali the other countries put together, though Canidl, 
Mexico, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic show I 
lai^er proportionate increase in this period. The r 
ways in Australasia, during the same period, inc 
from 3471 miles to 9505 miles. The total lailwS 
mileage in the world, during these ten years, 
from 201,329 miles to 340,539 miles, or an increase^ 
about sixty-nine per cent. The greatest development i 
railways has occurred in the United States, where d 
number of miles open for traffic rose from 79,088 mild 
in 1877 to 149,281 miles in 1887, the greatest incr 
in any one year, amounting to 12,872 miles, ha«I 
taken place in 1887. The increase in 1888 was C 
miles, raising the total mileage of railways in I 
United States, at the end of 1888, to 156,082 milq 
nearly half of the entire mileage of railways in I 
world ; and it was doubled in the twelve years frdj 
1876 to 1888. The number of passengers carried I 
railway in the United States has risen from 2%%<xx}f3L 
in 1S82 to 451,000,000 in 1S88, these numbers 1 
exclusive of the very numerous passengers on 
New York Elevated Railway. {See page 22.) 

The great lines crossing North America from ( 
to west have a very considerable unbroken length; lw| 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, from Montreal to Van- 
couver, traverses 3^00 miles, eight times the distance by 
rail between London and Penzance ; and the Union 
Pacific Railway, from New York to San Francisco, 
runs across about 3200 miles of country, or more than 

tfour times the distance from London to Thurso, the 
Jjpst northern station in Scotland. The average speed 
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o€ travelling from New York to San Francisco is about 

32 miles an hour, including stoppages ; and the time 

^occupied in the transit across America is six days and 

mights. A large number of miles, also, of railway, in- 

<hding their own system and other lines, are worked 

over by some of the large railway companies in 

4c United States, for 6288 miles are worked by the 

Union Pacific Railway Company, and 5932 miles by 

the Southern Pacific. 

Since 1850 the growth of the railway system has 

been enormous, though at that period a quarter of 

a century had elapsed since its inauguration by the 

opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. 

The total number of miles of railway opened for traffic 

throughout the world was only 24,015 miles in 1850, 

or about double the mileage which the United States 

alone added to their railway system in 1887. This 

mileage had risen in i860 to 67,002 miles; in 1870 

to 129,874 miles, only slightly in excess of the mileage 

reached by Europe about seventeen years later ; and 

in 1880 to 229,635 miles. Assuming the average rate 

of yearly increase between 1880 and 1887 to have been 

maintained, the total length of railways in the world will 

have reached about 388,000 miles at the close of 1890, 

making a total extension of 364,000 miles of railways in 

the last forty years. Statistics, however, show what vast 

areas are still devoid of railway accommodation in Asia, 

Africa, South America, and Australasia ; and of all 

the countries in the world, China, with its vast extent 

and teeming population, and with only 28 miles of 

railway open in 1887, should, as soon as the prejudices 

of its rulers have been removed, take the lead in the 

future development of railways. 



CHAPTER III. 



NARROW GAUGE, FELL, RIGl, PILATUS j 
MOUNTAIN KAILWAVS. 



Railways in mountainous districts are very costly in 
construction, even when they do not involve the 
making of the long tunnels at the summit, for which 
the Alpine railways are celebrated. Taking, for in- 
stance, the Peruvian railways described In the last 
chapter, where there are no long tunnels, and the 
expenditure has been kept down, as far as practicable 
in such rugged country, by very steep gradients and 
sharp curves, the line from Arequipa to Puno cost 
£i8j$o per mile, and the line from Callao to Oroya 
cost £ii,g6o per mile. Accordingly, engineers have 
endeavoured to devise expedients for reducing the cost 
of construction, so as to extend railways to places out 
of the through lines of communication, or to parts 
where the prospects of traffic do not warrant a !a^ 
expenditure. 

Narrow Gauge Railways. — A smaller distance 
between the rails than the standard gauge of 4 feet 
81 inches has been adopted in several cases, with the 
object of reducing the first cost; and this system has 
received perhaps its largest development in the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway and its branches, which 1 
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through the gorges of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado. This railway system was laid to a gauge of 
3 feet between the rails, and it extends over a length of 
1467 miles. This arrangement, however, has not been 
followed on more recent lines in the United States. The 
Peruvian railways are laid to the standard gauge ; and 
already 403 miles of the Denver and Rio Grande lines 
have been provided with a third rail outside, to adapt 
them to the standard gauge, thus widening the gauge 
to 4 feet 8,J- inches, just as the Great Western Railway 
7-foot gauge has been narrowed by a third rail, with 
the same object. The promoters of the earlier narrow 
gauge lines in India, Australia, and elsewhere, aimed at 
reducing the cost of construction by diminishing the 
width of the line, and thus reducing the quantity of land 
required, and the amount of earthwork in the cuttings 
and embankments, and also by enabling sharper curves 
to be adopted, owing to the smaller difference in curvature 
of the two rails when placed closer together. 

A tramway, having a width of only 2 feet between 
the rails, was constructed as early as 1832, for the pur- 
pose of conveying slates from the quarries at Festiniog 
to Portmadoc for shipment. The line has a length of 
13J miles, with a difference in level between the termini 
of 700 feet ; and for 1 2\ miles of this distance the average 
gradient descending to Portmadoc is i in 92, the steepest 
gradient on the line being i in 60J. The line is very 
much curved, winding round the hills, and the radii of 
the curves are generally 8 to 7 chains (176 to 154 yards) ; 
but they descend in places to 6, 5, 4, and 3 chains, 
and occasionally even to ij chains (27^ yards). Till 
1863, the line was only used as a tram road ; and 
^jtfie little trucks, specially designed for carrj'ing sMes, 
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went loaded down the continuous incline by 
own weight, and the empty trucks were hauled up 
ascending gradients by horses. Locomotives were inl 
duced for the first time in 1863; and in 1865 the raih 
was opened as a passenger line. The trains are 
up to Festiniog by locomotives, and descend to Portmat 
by gravity. The traction up the long incline is 
factorily effected by duplex bogie locomotives, introdui 
in 1869, having two engines, united by a tender co 
to the two, and hinged at the centre. These 
engines, having two pairs of coupled driving-wheels 
called Fairlie engines after the name of their desi 
can draw up a load of 150 tons, and pass ea'^ily r 
the sharp curves of the line. This miniature railw 
has worked very satisfactorily since the introduction 
locomotives on it ; and, in addition to goods, it conveyed 
139,810 passengers in 1889. Though the gradients of the 
Festiniog Railway were considered steep at the perioi 
of its inauguration as a passenger line, steeper gradients 
are often adopted on main lines in the present day ; and 
its ascending gradient, \2\ miles long, has been far sur- 
passed in America, both in the steepness of the maximum 
gradient and in the length of the incline, on lines of 
the ordinary gauge, as described in the last chapter. 
The curves on this line are unpreccdentedly sharp, but 
their employment enabled the cost of construction 
be considerably reduced in the hilly country traversed. 
The powers of the locomotive have to be considei 
in settling the maximum gradient and sharpest curve 
that may be adopted. The tractive force of a locomotive 
depends on the adherence of the driving-wheel 
rails, which is governed by the weight on the drivii 
wheels. This adherence may be augmented by 
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■easing the weight of the engine, and by throwing 
i much of this weight as practicable on to the 
Briving-whecls. The whole of the weight of the loco- 
motive may be utilised by coupling all its wheels to- 
other by means of a connecting rod on each side, and 
tiiiis converting them all into driving-wheels ; but this, 
ty rigidly connecting all the wheels together, and, when 
tiierc are three or more pairs of wheels, placing a longer 
distance between the front and hind wheels, which is 
termed the wheel-base, renders the locomotive less able 
to travel round curves. When, therefore, steep gradients 
are combined with sharp curves, a large rigid wheel- 
base, resulting from coupling three or more pairs of 
wheels together, to increase the adherence on the rails, 
inadmissible, especially where the gauge is not 
barrow, for a long rigid rectangular frame cannot 
^avel easily round a sharp curve. This result is ob- 
viated in some cases by only coupling two pairs of 
large wheels close together, so placed as to carry the 
main weight of the engine, and putting a bogie frame 
two pairs of small wheels at the extreme front, so 
as to give stability and freedom of movement without 
taking off any large proportion of weight from the 
driving-wheels. The total weight, however, of the 
engines is utilised in the Fairlie system, by coupling 
.the two pairs of wheels under each engine; whilbt the 
central pivot, making the two engines bogies, enables 
the locomotive to run easily round very sharp curves, 
though retaining the stability of a long wheel-base. 
■Thus the wheel-base of the coupled wheels of each 
■ half of the Fairlie duplex locomotive, introduced on the 
;Festiniog Railway, was only S feet; whereas the actual 
wheel-base of the combined locomotive, or between the 
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■ extreme wheels of the two Halves, was 19 feet 

I utilisation of the whole of the comparatively sm^l 

I weight of 19^ tons was very important; whilst tlel 

I duplex system of bogie engines afforded great stabiliqril 

I and yet allowed the locomotive to travel round expeii-^ 

I mental curves of only 50 feet radius. The same type 

" of locomotive has been employed in Sweden; and i 

Fairlie locomotive was constructed for the Central Padfic 
Railway, at the time of its opening, to draw trains op the 
long and steep inclines of the Sierra Nevada. As, how- 
ever, the gradients are steeper and much longer on this 
line than on the Festiniog line, whilst the curves art 
much easier, each half of the duplex locomotive was 
provided with three pairs of wheels coupled. 3J- feet in 
diameter; and the total weight of the locomotive was 
54 tons. As already mentioned in the last chapter, Fairlit 
engines are employed on the steep portion of the liw 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, where the gradients read 
1 in 25, and the curves 5 chains (i 10 yards) radius 
for which they are specially well suited ; and thi 
same type of locomotive is used on the Iquique Rail 
way in Southern Peru, which rises to io6y feet abow 
sea level in the first ig miles, on its way to the nitrati 
of soda mines, with a maximum gradient of i 11 
25, and curves of from 15 to 5 chains (330 to IH 
yards) radius. 

Several pioneer lines in Canada, the Cape Colon) 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Japan bav 
been laid to a 3i-foot gauge, and some branch lines i 
India, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic to a met 
(3J feet) gauge, with the object of reducing the cost ' 
construction. The general opinion, however, among 
engineers is that, in most cases, the saving in expen: 
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of construction is more than counterbalanced by the in- 
conveniences and cost of a break of gauge, involving the 
transhipment of passengers and goods, and two classes 
of rolling stock ; and in the United States uniformity of 
gauge is being gradually attained. Some narrow gauge 
railways, indeed, in Mexico have been constructed so as 
to be easily converted into lines of ordinary gauge as soon 
as the traffic shall have adequately developed. Moreover, 
the superiority of the narrow gauge over the standard 
gauge, in suitability for sharp curves, has been to a great 
extent eliminated by the adoption of the bogie system, 
which, by introducing a pair of pivoted bogie trucks 
under each carriage, enables the whole train to run 
without danger or jar round most curves. Although no 
engineer has ventured to introduce, on railways of the 
ordinary 4 feet 8^ inches gauge, as sharp curves as those 
iuccessfully employed in the Festiniog line, with its 2-foot 
;;iuge, the most formidable obstacles have been sur- 
mounted on the Oroya line with curves of 5 chains 
(no yards) radius. The admissibility of curves of 
5 chains (no yards) radius on lines of the standard 
gauge has been amply proved by their insertion in places 
Dn the Ceylon Government railways, of which the gauge 
li %\ feet, like the main lines of India. Accordingly, 
though narrow gauges have been advantageously used 
l^ar some mountain railways and pioneer lines, with the 
object of diminishing the cost of construction, they do 
not appear likely to be extensively adopted in the future, 
except in places removed from contact with railways of 
the ordinary gauge, or under special conditions. 



Fdl Railwi>}'S. — The steepest gradient hitherto con- 
■ sidered surmountable by ordinary locomotives, drawing 
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a regular train, is i in 25, which has only been em- 
ployed in the exceptional instances of the Mexican 
and Peruvian railways. When, however, the slow 
progress of the Mont Cenis tunnel, by hand labour, for 
the first three or four years, seemed likely to post- 
pone for several years the opening of the Mont Cenis 
Railway, Mr Fell proposed to complete the gap in the 
railway communication, of 48 miles, between St Michel 
and Susa, by constructing a line suitable for a special 
form of locomotive along the Mont Cenis road. The 
"^ system consisted of an ordinary double-headed rail laid 
horizontally between the two rails, in the centre of the 
line of way, and at a higher level, gripped by horizontal 
wheels on each side, introduced underneath the loco- 
motive. By gripping this central rail, the locomotive 
obtained additional adlierence for ascending the steep 
gradients of the highroad over the Mont Cenis Pass, 
and brake power for the descent, and also security 
against running off the line in going round the sharp 
curves of the road. The railway was commenced in 1866, 
and opened for traffic in 1868 ; it followed the outer side 
of the Mont Cenis road, except where diversions became 
necessary to secure a more uniform gradient, or to avoid 
villages. The railway was laid to a gauge of 3 feet 
7| inches, with a maximum gradient of 1 in I2, and curves 
having a minimum radius of 2 chains (44 yards). The 
rise from St Michel, on the French side, to the summit <* 
about 4600 feet ; the summit of the pass is 6772 feet abov* 
sea level ; and the descent to Susa, on the Italian side, i* 
about S300 feet. The slope on the Italian side is con' 
sidcrably steeper than on ihc French side. The centra* 
rail was laid on all gradients steeper than i in 25, anO 
was raised ^\ inches above tlie surface of the ordinary 
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rails. Though following the steep inclines and sharp 
turns of an Alpine mountain road, the trains ran with 
remarkable ease and safety. The trains performed the 
journey in six hours shorter time than the diligences, 
which enabled an accelerated mail service to India, %'ia 
Brindisi, to be started. Trains weighing 36 tons were 
drawn up the line ; and 28,000 passengers travelled by it 
in the course of a year. Difficulties were naturally ex- 
perienced in keeping the line free from snow, though nine 
miles of covered way were constructed where the line was 
most exposed to snow drifts, or liable to avalanches; but 
the trains were run with very few interruptions, till the 
line had to be closed on the opening of the tunnel line in 
September 1871. 

A more permanent line, on the same system, has been 
constructed on an extension of the Cantagallo Rail- 
way in Brazil, which rises 3000 feet in about lO miles, 
for crossing the Serra, with gradients of i in 20 to 
I in 12; and it winds round the projecting spurs, with 
curves of from 2 to 5 chains (44 to no yards) radius. After 
surmounting the ridge, it descends with easier gradients to 
Nova Friburgo. The gauge of this line is 3 feet 7^ inches, 
like the temporary Mont Ccnis mountain line. Fell loco- 
motives carried on the traffic up the incline satisfactorily 
Ifct some years, since about 1872 ; but, in the last two or 
}iree years, Baldwin locomotives, from Philadelphia, have 
een introduced, which, weighing 40 tons, and having 
jht wheels coupled, can draw a load of 38 tons up the 
Kline of r in 12 at the rate of 8 miles an hour. The 
^ I'ell system is undoubtedly better than the ordinary loco- 
motive for drawing trains up steep inclines with sharp 
curves ; but when the steep incline forms only a small 
^M part of the whole line, the employment of ordinary heavy 
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locomotives capable of making tbe ascent enables o 
types of engines to be dispensed with. Tbe Fan 
locomotive, hoviever, has prov-ed superior to the Baldnio I 
loconiotK'e for dranii^ trains up tbe long gradients ol I 
I in 35 of the Mexican Railway. 

Fell locomotives have been running for o%'er ten j'cau I 
on the Wellington and Featheistone Railway in New I 
Zealand, where there is a gradient of I in 15 for a length | 
of about 2\ miles. The Rimutaka range stretches acrea I 
the route of the railway, and the lowest point for crossii^ I 
it is over the Rochfort saddle, 1448 feet above sea leii-eL I 
The ascent of the range from the Wellington side hai I 
been effected with a maximum gradient of 1 in 35; 
the descent, on the opposite slope, is so steep that » I 
continuous gradient, of 1 in 15, was resorted to in order I 
to keep the works within reasonable limits ; and the I 
central rail system was adopted for conducting the traffic ] 
over it, with one, two, or three engines, according to 
the load. A tunnel of less than half-a-mile, piercing the 
highest part of the ridge, reduced the summit level of the 
railway to 1 141 feet above sea level, 307 feet below the top 
of the ridge. The gauge of the line is 3i feet, and the 
sharpest curves have a radius of S chains (1 10 yards). 



The Rigi Raikvays. — It has been seen that the 
central rail system has enabled gradients of i in 12 to 
be surmounted without difficulty, by special locomotives, 
even when combined with sharp curves. When, how- 
ever, mountain sides had to be scaled, a different system 
was needed. The first idea of carrying tourists up a 
mountain by rail, instead of by road, appears to have 
been conceived by Mr S. Marsh, in the United States, in 
1857, who proposed to make a rack railway for conveying 
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persons to the top of Mount Washington, the highest of the 
While Mountains, in New Hampshiie. Though treated 
at first as the dream of a madman, the work was eventu- 
ally carried out between 1867 and 1869. The gradients 
were limited to a maximum of 1 in 3, and the cur\-es to 
a minimum radius of about 7J chains (165 yards); and 
timber was largely employed in carrying the line across 
hollows, A similar system, on an improved plan, has 
been adopted for the construction of railways to the top 
of the Rigi. This mountain is well known to all travellers 
in Switzerland visiting Lucerne from the beautiful view 
obtained from its summit, which is 5906 feet above sea 
level. The railway was commenced from Vitznau, on the 
Lake of Lucerne, in 1869 ; it was opened up to about a 
mile from the summit in 1871, and completed in 1S73. It 
has a total length of about 4 j miles ; and the rise from the 
Lake of Lucerne is 4472 feet. The engine and carriage 
run on rails laid to the ordinary gauge ; but, unlike the 
systems previously described, the tractive force is not 
obtained by adherence to the rails, or by gripping a 
central rail, but by means of a cog-wheel working 
in a centra! rack laid on the incline between the rails. (See 
iilustralion.) In ascending, the cog-wheel, in revolving, 
mounts the sort of inclined ladder formed by the rack, 
and thus draws the engine and vehicle up with it. The 
line has a gradient of i in 4 for about one-third of its 
length ; and the gradient of the remaining portion is never 
'ess than i in 6, except where nearly level pieces are intro- 
duced at the stations. The curves employed have a radius 
tof 8J chains (187 yards). The rails and rack are laid on 
Istrong framing of cross sleepers, fastened to longitudinal 
timbers, so as to insure the maintenance of the position 
If tile rack ; and the framing is prevented from sUdmo 
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down hill by being secured at intcr\'als to masoniy: 
foundations built into the solid rock. The engine 
carriage are controlled, in descending the steep ii 
a powerful brake acting upon the axle of the 
wheel, which, when stopped from revolving: 
engaged in the rack, and thus arrests the d< 
cog-wheel, also, is placed on the front axle 
which can be prevented from revolvii^ 
manner as the driving axle; and a sort of 
also be supplied to the piston. Accordingly, 
containing accommodation for fifty-four 
pushed up, or led down the mountain sid* 
safety, at an average rate of about 4g miles per 

Another similar line has since been constructe^l 
ing from Arth, on the Lake of Zug, and rising 
opposite side of the mountain. The maximum g 
on the Arth line is I in S- There are two carriages itt 
each train on this line, capable of holding forty pcrsoBf 
each. The view in ascending this slope is not so fineai 
on the Vitznau line, but the grand panorama bursls widi 
more effect on the traveller on approaching the sunimit 

A third railway has also been constructed on the Ri^ 
worked in the ordinary manner, by locomotives suited for 
steep gradients ; it traverses the upper part of the moun- 
tain from the Kaltbad Hotel, which is at an elevation of 
4700 feet, and a little over a mile from the Rigi Kulin,or 
principal summit, to the Rigi Schcidcgg, another suromil, 
5407 feet above sea level. The line winds about a good 
deal in contouring the slopes, and has a length of 4} nttles, 
which is traversed in 25 minutes. This railway is at a 
higher level than the summit level of the Brenner, the 
highest of the main Alpine railways, and the Rigi Kulmis 
1400 feet higher than the Brenner Railway summit ; but 
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s does not signify materially in respect of obstruction 
snow, as these railways only run during the summer 
nonths of the year. 

The Pilatus Railway. — A rack railway, with steeper 
opes, and attaining a higher level than the Rigi Railway, 
IT the purpose of ascending to the summit of Mont 
Slatus, was opened in 1889. The railway starts from 
dpnach, on the Lake of Lucerne, and ascends 5363 feet 
l> the summit, 681 2 feet above sea level. The total length 
[ the line in which this ascent is accomplished is only 
^ miles, half of which is straight, and half has curves of 
\ to 5 chains (88 to 1 10 yards) in radius. The inclines of 
be railway are consequently very steep, the rise averaging 
ather less than i in 3, which is equivalent to a rise of i foot 
br each 3 feet traversed, or nearly the slope of a staircase; 
ird the steepest portions have a rise of i in 2. The road, 
herefore, had to be made very solid, to prevent a chance 
►f its sliding down gradually, and the engine and carriage 
IS light as possible on so steep an incline. The line is 
aid on iron sleepers, bolted to solid longitudinal masonry 
(rails founded in the solid rock. The two ordinary iron 
ails on which the carriage runs are laid to a gauge of 
\ feet 7^ inches; and the rack rail, with teeth on each 
iide, composed of steel, is placed in the centre between 
the rails. Masonry bridges carry the line over streams and 
gorges, and the line traverses seven short tunnels. The 
engine and carriage have been placed on the same frame, 
for the sake of lightness, and run on two pairs of wheels; 
whilst two pairs of horizontal cog-wheels work on each side 
of the rack. The vehicle has necessarily to be provided with 
very powerful brakes, to ensure its not breaking away 
down the steep incline. There arc two hand brakes, one of 
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which alone could stop the vehicle in its descent ; there i 
also an atmospheric brake, acting on the piston, as on thi 
Rigi Railway; and there is also an automatic brake, in rQ 
serve, which comes into action directly the downward speei 
exceeds about 3 miles an hour, so that the safety of thi 
vehicle is secured as far as possible. Seats are provid« 
for thirty-two persons, which are jointed so as to adjus 
themselves to changes of incline, The line was carriet 
out in sections, commencing at the base, whereby thi 
security of the line could be tested, and materials conveyefl 
by the completed line for the construction of the nexl 
length higher up. The vehicle is provided with IwC 
clips, encircling the head of each rail, so as to prevent it) 
being blown off the road by the vehement storms whicl 
occasionally burst upon the mountain. The surmounting 
of inclines of i in 2 by a self-propelling carriage is a veij 
remarkable feat, and has not been surpassed elsewhere 
though the load carried is very small compared to ordi: 
nary trains. 

A similar rack railway has recently been constructed 
from Capo di Lago, on the St Gothard Railway, at tbj 
Italian end of Lake Lugano, to the summit of Montf 
Generoso, 5561 feet above sea level. The rise of 463(1 
feet is accomplished by a length of line of about 5 mileS) 
with gradients, in this case, of only i in 4^ to i in ^ 
The sharpest curves have a radius of 3 chains (66 yards] 
and the gauge of the railway is 2 feet j\ inches. Th 
ascent is accomplished in about an hour ; and magnili 
cent views of the Alps, the Italian lakes, and the plain 
of Lombardy are obtained from the summit 

Abt Rack System for Mountain Railways. — Tbend 
system has not been confined to tourist lines, but 
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also been employed for ascending specially steep inclines 
on ordinary railways, or for affording railway accommo- 
dation to towns occupying elevated positions. Thus the 
Abt system, combining traction by adhesion with traction 
by a rack and pinion, has been employed for working 
the traffic on the Hartz Mountain Railway, where the 
steepest gradients are i in i6; and the rack system has 
been adopted for taking trains up a gradient of i in 12, 
about a mile and a half in length, on the Puerto Cabello and 
Valencia Railway of Venezuela. The railway, also, from 
Visp to Zermatt, about 22} miles long, having a 3J- feet 
gaugcgradientsof I in 8J,and curves of 5 chains (1 10 yards), 
and the railway from Eisenerz to Vordenberg in Styria, 
\2\ miles long, of ordinary gauge, with gradients of 1 
in 14, and curves of 9 chains (198 yards) radius, are con- 
structed with the addition of a rack to aid the tractive 
force of adhesion at the steep inclines. The rack prin- 
ciple is specially advantageous for enabling trains to 
ascend short steep inclines, situated at various places on 
a railway, which could not be surmounted with consider- 
able loads by adhesion alone ; and such inclines, being 
scattered about the railway, would not be well adapted 
for the employment of the older system of rope traction 
for steep inclines, by means of a stationary engine, so 
much used in mines, and adopted with advantage for 
the haulage of tramcars up steep ascents, notably at 
San Francisco. There would be the same advantage in 
the use of the central rail system, except that the 
machinery of the locomotive for gripping the central 
rail is more complicated than the arrangements for 
working in a rack; and locomotives of this type have 
not hitherto been made equally serviceable for ordinary 
■.vork. 
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An interesting example of the application of the 
system to occasional steep inclines is furnished by 
Transandine Railway, in course of construction, for ct* 
necting Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic with Valparaiso rtl 
the Pacific, which has to traverse the Chilian Andes at la 
elevation of 10,466 feet above sea level, in a summit tunne 
l\ miles long. The lowest ridge of the Andes in ihea' 
parts rises 12,467 feet above the sea ; and though 2000 fert 
of this rise are saved by the summit tunnel, it has been 
found necessary, for saving expense and avoiding ava- 
lanches, to introduce several inclines of i in 125- on the 
mountain section of the railway between Mendoza in the 
Argentine Republic and Santa Rosa in Chiii, a distant* 
of 149 miles. Abt locomotives will work in a rack M 
these steep inclines which will extend over 17 miles o( 
the line, there being one continuous steep incline 10 mile* 
long on the Chilian slope, and the other 7 miles 
dines distributed. The length of the completed railway 
from Buenos Ayrcs to Mendoza is 648 miles, Uid to* 
gauge of si foet ; and of the railway from Valparaiso 6) 
Santa Rosa, on the Pacific side, 53 miles, having a gai^ 
of 4 feet 8J- inches. The mountain section of the railway 
is to have a gauge of 3 J feet; the first 84 miles frotS 
Mendoza has gradients not exceeding i in 40, and onM 
the western 65 miles will require Abt locomotives. The 
line, accordingly, from ocean to ocean, will be S50 mile5 
long, very much shorter than the Pacific lines of North 
America, but it will have three different gauges. 

The problem of cheaply and efficiently working ordi- 
nary railway traffic up steep inclines is of great importance 
for the future development of railways. If an economical 
method of hauling trains up occasional steep inclines can 
? attained by the Abt system, or any other, more especi- 
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ally with the same engine employed along the flatter 
parts of the line, steep'^inclines could be introduced with- 
out hesitation wherever abrupt changes of level in a 
country render them expedient, and a great reduction 
in the cost of construction of a railway through moun- 
tainous districts wotild be thereby secured. 




CHAPTER IV, 




PIERCING THE ALPS. 

The construction of tunnels is generally a slow a 
somewhat uncertain kind of work. The exact natM 
of the material to be traversed at some distance fi 
the surface is imperfectly known ; faults may be e 
tered, slips may occur, and springs may burst fortt \ 
One of the earliest tunnels on record is said to have ban 1 
made in 1608, for draining the plateau on which the City 
of Mexico stands. It passed under the ridge of Nochis- 
tengo, for a distance of 6 miles, through a peculiar kind of 
earthy stratum called tcpetate ; and it is stated to have 
been executed in the remarkably short period of eleven 
months. The conditions nnust, however, have been ex- 
ceptionally favourable, if the period given is correct ; but 
the tunnel was destroyed during a flood, and an open 
cutting, with a maximum depth of 200 feet, was substi- 
tuted for it, after great labour and the loss of many lives. 
The first tunnel made in England was the Harecastle 
Tunnel, for the Trent and Mersey Canal ; and eleven years, 
1766 to 1777, were employed in its construction, though 
its length is only i mile 5 furlongs. On the introduction, 
however, of railways, tunnelling became more common 
and more expeditious ; and several railway tunnels ha\-c 
been constructed in England of more than a mile in 
Amongst some of the longest of these are the 
: Tunnel, on the Great Western, near Bath, 1 mile 
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- furlongs long ; the Sevenoaks Tunnel, on the South- 
Esstem main line, a little over 2 miles long ; the Bram- 
:»ope Tunnel, on the North-Eastem Railivay, near Leeds, 
2 miles I furlong in length ; the Woodhead Tunnel, be- 
tv\-een Manchester and Sheffield, 3 miles long ; and the 
^Standege Tunnel, on the London and North-Westem 
ajlway. between Manchester and Huddersfield, a little 
Bore than 3 miles long. All these tunnels, however, 
sides being excavated from each extremity, were also 
approached by vertical shafts sunk from the surface, on 
iie line of the tunnel, down to the level adopted for the 
railway ; and thus it was possible to attack two more 
faces of the tunnel from each shaft, and thereby greatly 
expedite the work. On the contrary, when the construc- 
tion of the Alpine tunnels had to be undertaken, for pierc- 
ing the steep ridges intervening between the summit 
Isvels of the Alpine railways, no shafts were practicable 
'n the high ridges. The tunnels could, therefore, be only 
driven from each end ; and in every case the material to 
be excavated for the tunnel was composed of the hardest 
primitive rocks, which had resisted for ages the disintegrat- 
ing influences of snow, ice, and atmospheric changes. 
In designing railways through mountainous regions, 
is expedient if possible, with a main line subject to 
competition, to restrict the open portion of the railway 
to an altitude where it is not liable to be frequently 
blocked by snow drifts. This has not been practicable 
I On the North American lines leading to the Pacific 
Ocean, owing to the great width of the ranges traversed ; 
and the great cost of long tunnels would have prohibited 
their adoption on the Peruvian railways. On the Alps, 
however, though the ridges to be traversed were not quite 
insurmountable, as proved by the temporar>' working of 
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•ea level, have approximately attained the limit of toler- 
able Treedom from intcmiption of traflftc amongst those 
Mty, pfccijritous, glacial regions, for the lines have occa- 
oi'ynRlly been blocked by snow drifts. One of the advan- 
tA({c« of the proposed Simplon Railway is that its open 
on the northern slope, would only attain an 
B of 2C90 feet above sea level, and would therefore 
Mecure from interruption by snow than the Mwit 
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Cenis or St Gothard lines; whilst this lower altitude could 
be reached by easier gradients. 

Another point of considerable importance, in selecting 
the route of these Alpine tunnels, is the internal heat that 
is encountered in rocks lying at a great depth below the 
surface ; for this heat increases in proportion to the depth 
of the strata below the surface. Accordingly, it is pro- 
bable that the heat experienced in working at a depth 
below the surface exceeding 6000 or 7000 feet, to- 
gether with the confined space in a tunnel, the fumes from 
blasting, and the difficulty of affording adequate ventila- 
tion at a long distance from the outlet, would render it 
hazardous to attempt driving a tunnel at depths much 
greater than the limits named. 

The Mont Cent's Tunnel. — The site between Fourneaux 
and Bardonneche, under the Col de Frej'us, was indicated, 
as early as 1840, as the most suitable direction for an 
Alpine tunnel, to afford railway communication between 
France and Italy, It was rot, however, till 1S52 that the 
proposal was seriously entertained ; and the works were 
only actually commenced in 1857. The driving of a 
tunnel more than seven and a half miles long, without in- 
termediate shafts, through the hardest rocks, composed 
mainly of calcareous and carboniferous schists, with com- 
paratively small thicknesses of quartz and of limestone, 
was in 1857 a work without a parallel in the annals of 
engineering. A somewhat similar undertaking, but of less 
magnitude, had indeed been previously commenced in Ihe 
United States ; for the Hoosac Tunnel, under the Green 
^Mountains, on the line between Troy and Greenfield, was 
^nc^n in 1854, to afford Massachusetts railway communi- 
^Bpition with the west. The Hoosac Tunnel, however, the 
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longest tunnel in the United States, traversing mica sc 
and tnicaeous granitic gneiss, has a length of only 4f milci 
it progressed very slowly, from one extremity- only.tiil iM 
and was not finally completed till 1S76. Moreover, ft 
tunnel was constructed by the aid of a central shaft, 102I 
feet in depth, and two or three minor ones, so that, excq 
with regard to difficulties about funds, it was executed unda 
more favourable conditions than the Mont Cenis Tunnel J 

The three long Alpine tunnels, the Mont Cenis, the S4 
Gothard, and the Arlberg, have all been driven in a 
fectly straight line between their two extremities, and ha»^ 
been carried out simultaneously from the two ends t( 
wards the centre, with rising gradients inwards so as t( 
provide for drainage. A very careful survey had to l>e 1 
made of the district, to fix the precise line of the tunneV 
which was marked out along the surface ; and observi- ' 
torics were placed on prolongations of the straight line, 
across the further side of the valleys, opposite each end of 
the tunnel, by means of which the exact direction was 
constantly checked as the work progressed. The mainten- 
ance of the correct line on each side was most important, 
as an error in direction would have prevented the meeting 
of the two headings of the tunnel near the centre, which 
would have involved great cost and delay in rectifying. 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel was commenced at both ends 
towards the close of 1857; and the work of boring the 
holes for the blasting charges was carried on by hand till 
the end of i860 at the southern heading, and till 1862 al 
the northern heading, when perforating machinery was 
introduced.^ The progress with hand-boring was neces- 
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'V slow, so that the advanced heading had only reached 
**istance of 793 yards from the Bardonneche end in i860, 
^^**<i 1007 yards from the Fourneaux end in 1862, making 
^ average yearly progress of about 440 yards. At this 
;«, the tunnel would have required about thirty years for 
construction ; but the introduction of rock drills, worked 
compressed air, supplied by air compressors moved by 
.ter power at each end of the tunnel, accelerated the 
t^TDgress considerably. The rate of advance differed greatly 
:cording to the strata pierced, the least advance during a 
toonth with the machines having averaged at one of the 
faces only 1. 17 feet per day when traversing quartz, and 
the greatest advance, 12.9 feet per day in carbonaceous 
Schist The average yearly advance after the introduction 
if the machines was 1286 yards, so that the average rate 
of progress was nearly trebled by the macliines, and more 
than trebled during the last seven years of the works ; the 
iverage daily progress throughout was 2.57 yards. The 
tunnel was enlarged by stages as the work proceeded, from 
the advanced gallery or heading at the base, 9^ feet wide 
and 8^ feet high, to the completed tunnel, arched at the 
top with brickwork and having masonry side walls, and of 

> sufficient size for an up and down line. The advanced 
heading was driven by boring about eighty holes in the 
fece of the rock, from 2f feet to 3} feet deep, by means 
of seven perforators, which were then filled with gun- 
powder cartridges, and the rock blasted. As the rock was 
more homogenous and easier, on the whole, to work along 
the southern, or Italian portion of the tunnel, the heading 
on that side was carried on more quickly than on the French 
side, so that the two headings met at a point 2107 yards 
nearer the French end than the Italian end. The wall 
between the two headings was perforated on Christmas 
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Day 1870, thirteen years and one month from the a 
mencement of the work ; and by the following day fl 
aperture was sufficiently enlarged for the tunnel to I 
traversed from end to end, thus uniting France and Its 
through the Alps. 

The tunnel proved to be 15 yards longer than calcn- 1 
lated from the surveys ; and probably the error of i ( 
in level was due to this slight discrepancy in length. 
direction of the two headings was perfectly correct, s 
ing with what great care the alignment had been r 
from the two ends. Though the tunnel was driven ii 
a perfectly straight line, two short curved tunnels were ' 
made subsequently, near each end, to connect the railway 
in the tunnel with the approach railways on each side, 
which have increased the actual length of the tunnel 
through which the trains run to very nearly 8 milo. i 
From Fourneaux the line rises, with a gradient of i in 43}, 
towards the centre of the tunnel, to make up for the loft'cr 
level of the Fourneaux end ; and it falls from the summit 
level towards Bardonneche just sufficiently to provide for 
the efflux of the water dripping into the tunnel. Some ■ 
attempt has been made to improve the ventilation of the 
tunnel by supplying compressed air, through an 8-inch 
pipe, from the Bardonniche end, which can be let out by 
means of cocks where required, and by drawing out foul 
air by means of exhausters at the Fourneaux end. The 
main ventilation, however, is due to the natural current 
of air generally found in the tunnel, resulting partly from 
differences in atmosphere pressure at the two ends, subject 
I frequently, from their positions, to different meteorological 

I conditions, partly from the greater heat towards the centre 
I of the tunnel tending to induce a draught, and sometimes 
^^k from wind. 
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The highest temperature observed in the Italian por- 
tion of the tunnel, during construction, was 85° near the 
centre of the tunnel. This is a much lower temperature 
than would result from the increase in temperature of 
1' for each 50 to 60 feet in depth below sea level, which 
has been observed in some places, considering that the 
highest part of the mountain directly over the tunnel is 
5076 feet above the rail level. This observed increase in 
temperature, however, is due to the gradual approach 
towards the molten mass forming the central core of the 
earth ; whilst the rocks pierced by the Mont Ccnis Tunnel 
are further removed from this heated mass than at the 
sea level, though the great depth below the surface has 
caused them to retain to some extent their original internal 
heat. The actual opening of the Mont Ccnis Railway for 
traffic took place towards the close of 1871, about a year 
after the headings of the tunnel were joined. 



The St Got/iard Tunnel. — Within a year of the com- 
pletion of the Mont Cenis Railway, a still more formid- 
able enterprise was undertaken, consisting, in addition 
to the heavy approach railways, of a tunnel g\ miles in 
length, and at a stiil greater depth below the surface 
than the Mont Cenis Tunnel, namely 5733 feet from the 
level of rails to the highest point of the ridge immedi- 
ately above the tunnel. The driving of the tunnel from 
each end was commenced in September 1872; and the 
boring of the holes for blasting was begun by hand till 
the machines could be got ready. The machine drills 
were set to work at the northern end in April 1S73, and 
at the southern end in July 1873. The advanced head- 
ings were, in this case, carried out along the top of the 
tunnel ; and the enlargements were made first sideways, 
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and then downwards. Tlie greatest advance at both M 
in a month was 53 yards by hand labour, and 304 yj 
with the machines. The rock drills of improved t; 
were driven, as at Mont Cenis, by compressed air, A'^ 
tained by aid of water power at each end of the tunndl 
The advanced heading was about 8 feet 2\ inchessquw; T 
and its face was bored with about twenty-six holes, froai 
3t to 4 feet in depth, which were chained with djiiaiuitt I 
cartridges, and exploded in three operations, from the 1 
centre outwards. The strata traversed consisted mainljf I 
of granite, schist and gneiss, with veins of other rocks in- 
tervening in places. The nature of the strata encoun- 1 
tered varied, accordingly, somewhat frequently, and also j 
their condition ; and the chief difficulty in boring was ex- | 
perienced where a variation in condition caused the drill | 
to diverge sideways to the softest rock, and thus jam 
itself in the hole. The headings were joined on the zgth I 
of February 1S80, being seven years and five months from 
the commencement, or 5f years less time than the same 
work occupied at the Mont Cenis Tunnel, though the St 
Gothard Tunnel is if miles longer than the other. The 
average daily advance of the two headings was 6 yards, 
in place of the 2i yards at the Mont Cenis, showing hovf 
much the more general adoption of driliing machinery, and 
its improvements, had expedited the work. The driving 
of the advanced heading was more rapid on the northern 
side, so that the junction of the headings was efTected 
613 yards nearer the southern end than the northern. A 
considerable amount of water came into the tunnel, when 
fissures were traversed, diaring the progress of the works, 
its influx being favoured by the nearly vertical dip of the 
strata ; whereas very little water was met with in tha 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, ^^| 
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The Si Gothard Tunnel was found to be %\ yards 
shorter than anticipated from the preliminary surveys. 
The centre lines of the northern and southern sections of 
the tunnel, though prolonged for over 4 miies from each 
extremity, differed only 13 inches in direction at their 
junction; whilst the error in level was only 2 inches, ex- ' 
emplifying a second time the gfreat accuracy which can 
be attained in these long undei^round operations. As 
the difference in level of the extremities of the approach 
railways on each side is only 1 18 feet, it was quite easy 
to allow for this by a gentle rising gradient from Goe- 
schenen to the summit level near the centre of the tunnel, 
whilst providing a sufficient fall from the summit to 
Airolo for drainage. Owing to slight modifications of 
the tunnel at each end, to facilitate the connections with 
the approach railways, the actual lengtli of the tunnel 
traversed by trains is gj miles. Though the headings 
were joined early in 1880, the tunnel was not actually 
completed and ready for traffic till the beginning of 
1882, as a longer interval was required between the 
driving of the top heading and the completion of the 
enlargement to the full-sized tunnel, than with the bottom 
heading adopted in the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

The temperature of the rock near the centre of the 
tunnel, before the junction of the headings, was naturally 
greater than at the Mont Cenis, owing to the greater dis- 
tance from the surface, combined with a lower summit 
level, the highest temperature observed having reached 
87i°. Since, however, the opening of a free passage for 
ttieair from end to end, the temperature fell as much as 
'J° in 2^ years. The high temperature experienced dur- 
"ig construction was very trying to the workmen, in a 
'iamp atmosphere, and with inadequate ventilation ; though 
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the ventilation in the headings was gradually improved 
by introducing a better supply of air from the air com- 
pressors, and by using compressed air engines for remov- 
ing the excavated rock, which furnished fresh air in place of 
the oppressive smoke of ordinary locomotives. The 
general ventilation of the tunnel is mainly dependent on 
the current produced by differences of atmospheric pressure 
at the two ends; though when this fails, some fresh air may 
be obtained by workmen in the tunnel from a pipe, laid 
along the tunnel, filled with compressed air. 

The St Gothard Tunnel was not only executed more 
rapidly than the Mont Cenis Tunnel, but also, by help of 
the experience gained in the earlier work, it cost only 
£\\2 per lineal yard, instead of the £22^ per lineal yard 
paid for the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

The Arlberg Tunnel. — A third tunnel has been drivfiD 
under the Alps at the Arl Mountain, which, though 
shorter than its predecessors at the Mont Cenis and Si 
Gothard, possesses the interest of greater rapidity In con- 
struction, combined with a smaller cost in proportion to 
its length. This tunnel, driven in a perfectly stra^bt 
line, is 6^- miles long, and was commenced in July 1880. 
only five months after the Junction of the advanced 
headings of the St Gothard Tunnel. The boring was 
effected by hand during the first four months, whilst the 
drilling machinery was being prepared ; and the progress 
was naturally slow during this period. However, as 
soon as the machines were set to work, they completed 
the driving of the headings in the short space of 
three years ; for the headings were joined in November 
1883, only 3J years from the commencement, giving aa 
average rate of progress of nearly 2 miles a year. Similar 
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s were employed to those used for the tunnelling on 
s St Gothard Railway ; but whilst a percussion drill, 
>rked by compressed air, was employed at the eastern 
a.ding. a grinding rotary drill, worked by water pressure, 
IS used at the western heading. The rock traversed by 
s tunnel is quartzous schist approximating to gneiss, and 
ica schist, so that the strata somewhat resemble those at 
e St Gothard. The rate of progress at both headings to- 
other averaged a little over lo feet a day during the three 
sars of work with the machines. The method adopted of 
riving the advanced heading along the bottom, and then 
naking shafts upwards at intervals, so as to reach the 
"oof and form an upper gallery, which could be advanced 
iTi both directions, enabled the enlargement to the full size 
and iheliningof the tunnel to follow close upon the heading. 

The railway was given a rising gradient of i in 72 in 
Ihe tunnel from Langen, at the western end, to the 
summit, to make up for the higher level of St Anton, at 
Jie eastern end, and a falling gradient of I in 520 from the 
:ummit to St Anton, to ensure drainage on that side of 
he summit. Owing to the shorter length of the tunnel, 
nd the smaller depth below the surface, than in the previ- 
us Alpine tunnels, the internal tennperature was moderate, 
he highest temperature of the rock observed being €^°, 
3 that no serious inconvenience in construction was experi- 
nced from this source. The railway was opened for traffic 
) September 1884, only four years and two months after 
le commencement of the works. The tunnel cost about 
'108 per lineal yard, being a considerable reduction on the 
astof the St Gothard Tunnel, and less thanhalf the propor- 
ionate cost of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and in fact a rate of 
ost which has been attained by tunnels of the ordinary 
ind constructed by the aid of shafts through softer strata. 
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summit of the Semmering Railway, which is the lowest 
of the existing Alpine lines, and 1720 feet lower than 
the summit of the Brenner Railway. This lower level 
would render the Simplon railway easier than either the 
Mont Cenis or St Gothard lines ; and this route would 
also shorten the distance between Paris and Milan, and 
between Boulogne and Brindisi, The cost of the long 
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tunnel, which would occupy about one-third of the whole 
length of line to be constructed, has been estimated at 
little more per lineal yard than the Arlberg Tunnel, even 
after making special allowances for ventilation and re- 
duction of any extreme central internal temperature. 
The only apparent objections that could be raised against 
this scheme are, the uncertainty as to the heat that may 
be encountered at a depth below the surface 1160 feet 
greater than in the St Gothard Tunnel, and at a level 
lOlo feet nearer sea level, and to that extent nearer to 
the internal heat of the enrth ; and the doubt whether the 
k traffic between Europe and Italy would be adequate to 
P provide a reasonable return on the capital cost of another 
Alpine railway, considering that the Simplon line could 
only share the traffic at present possessed by the Mont 
Cenis and St Gothard, offering merely greater facilities to 
certain districts of north-western Europe. The question 
of internal heat, however, has received very careful con- 
sideration ; it was correctly predicted for the St Gothard 
Tunnel ; and it is not regarded by experts as an insuper- 
able objection. As regards cost, it might be worth while 
for France to subscribe largely to the Simplon Railway, 
without looking to any direct return, in order to regain 
some of the trade diverted from her by the St Gothard 
Railway. 

Two other projects for an Alpine railway, to compete 
with the St Gothard in the interests of France, have been 
proposed, one under Mont Maudit, of the Mont Blanc 
range, and the other under the Co! de Ferret, near the 
Great St Bernard Pass, The Mont Blanc scheme, how- 
ever, connecting Bonneville and Aosta, whilst laid out with 
easy gradients, and a summit level intermediate between 
the proposed Simplon and the St Gothard summit leveVs, 
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would involve a tumid 1 1^ miles long, at a depth of 9I 
feet bdow the h^best pmnt traversed. The Great i 
Bernard scheme, goingfnMii Mart^ny to Aosta, would li 
by long, circuitous, ami steep approach railwa}-s on eS 
side, to a summit levd of the great he^t of ov-er 5300 fe 
above the sea, Soo feet higher than the Bienner Railway 
but the tunnel at the summit would be barely 6 miles loq 
with a maximum depth below the surface of only 348a fa 
Neither of these schemes compares fa\-ourabIy widi ll 
proposed Simplon route; for an excessive heat wod 
probably be experienced in the construction of the la 
Mont Blanc tunnel, at an unprecedented depth below ll 
highest ridge traversed ; and the long, steep approadB 
of the Great St Bernard scheme, reaching an altitude ooH 
stantly exposed to snow drifts, would render it unsoitil* 
for a competing line. Moreover, both these Hnes, thougfc 
well situated for diverting traffic from the Mont Cfli 
Railway, would not follow nearly as suitable a directii* 
as the Simplon Railway for competing for the traffic* 
the St Gothard Railway, which is the main object cofr 
templated in the promotion of another Alpine raitft'a)' " 
the west of the St Gothard. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE DETROIT, HUDSON, M ERSE V, AND SEVERN TUNNELS, 
THE THAMES SUBWAYS, AND THE SARNIA TUNNEL. 



The tunnels under the Alps, described in the last chapter, 
presented great difficulties on account of the length of 
the tunnels, the hardness of the rocks pierced, the internal 
heat encountered, and the deficiency of ventilation. 
There is, however, another class of tunnels, passing under- 
neath rivers, in the execution of which still greater and 
more unforeseen difficulties have to be overcome. In the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel the main obstacles were the hardness of 
the strata, and the absence of experience in boring machin- 
ery ; but the progress having been greatly accelerated in the 
later Alpine tunnel works, there only remain the internal 
lieat and the need of ventilation, impediments which are 
known and can more or less be provided against. In 
subaqueous tunnels, on the contrary, though the mere ex- 
cavation presents little difficulty, the works are constantly 
liable to an inrush of water from an unknown source, 
^nd in an unknown volume, as the headings are pushed 
forward. It might naturally be supposed that this danger \ 
ivould be threatened from the river water overhead ; but ex- 
•^^Pt in the case of the Thames Tunnel, which was carried 
^^Ttiss at only a slight depth below the river bed, and 
■he Hudson River Tunnel, traversing silt, the water has 
genially come in from land springs, and not from the river. 




First Subaqueous Tunnel. 

The earliest example of a tunnel carried under a 
was the notable Thames Tunnel, between Roth 
and Wapping, regarded at the time of its execution! 
marvellous achievement, and remarkable for the di 
encountered in its construction. The work was com 
in 1S25, by sinking a shaft on the Surrey shore, 5 
diameter and 80 feet deep, from which the tunnel, 12( 
long, was driven through a bed of clay, the top of tl 
being about 16 feet below the bed of the river. 
in the upper layer of clay led to the irruption of tl 
into the tunnel in 1827, when the work had 1 
544feet from the shaft, and again in 182S. Thesea 
together with financial difficulties, delayed the compld 
of the tunnel till 1843, when it was opened for footp 
engers. The cost of the tunnel amounted to C\ I 
lineal yard, being a much larger cost per unit of leng 
than any of the Alpine tunnels. Though the tunnel w 
made with a double roadway for vehicles, the necessaij I 
approaches were never constructed ; and only foot p 
engers made use of it till the East London Railway pur- | 
chased it in i866,forthepurposeof formingaconnectionbe- 
tween the railways north and south of the river at that part- 

The serious accidents, the long period occupied in con- | 
struction, the cost, and the financial results of the Thames | 
Tunnel, offered little more encouragement to schemes of 
subaqueous tunnels than the unsuccessful attempts previ- 
ously made to carry out similar works under the Thames 
by Mr Trevethick, in 1807, at Rotherhithe, and under tlie 
Severn at Newnham. 

The two tunnels at Chicago, made under the Chicago 
River, in 1 81^7-7 1 , to alTord improved communication across 
the river, were really constructed in the open air, on the 
'cut and cover' principle, by enclosing thcsite within a coffer- 
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across one-half of the river at a time. Tunnelling, 
*o, for railways ill Japan under rivers whose channels have 
sen gradually raised above the surrounding plains by the 
kliag up of their beds and the raising of embankments 
\ ^h side against floods, has been carried out by tem- 
krary diversions of the river channels. These Instances, 
xxjrdingiy, of tunnels under rivers, are not strictly ex- 
nples of subaqueous tunnelling. The construction, 
of the East London Railway, at a level suitable 
» passing in the Thames Tunnel under the Thames, 
ecessitated the formation of approach tunnels on each 
ide ; and the tunnel on the northern side had to pass 
inder the East Dock of the Ijandon Docks. Two tunnels, 
also, 5 and 7 feet in diameter, were successively made, in 
1864-67 and 1872-74, extending 2 miles, and 2 miles 
83 yards respectively, from Chicago, through b!ue clay 
Onder Lake Michigan, for the purpose of supplying 
Chicago with water from the lake, drawn off at a sufficient 
distance from the town to avoid pollution, through a 
vertical shaft sunk at the outer extremity of each tunnel. 
The success of the first of these tunnels led to the con- 
struction of a similar tunnel for the water supply of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, extending to a distance of 1 1 miles under Lake 
Erie. This tunnel, commenced in 1869, proved a trouble- 
some work, owing to layers of sand met with in the clay ; 
and, on one occasion, sand and water poured into the 
heading in such quantities, through a seam, that the end 
of the heading had to be bricked up and abandoned, and 
the direction of tlie tunnel altered. A peculiarity attending 
these tunnel works was the influx of a natural inflammable 
gas, which occasionally could be lit at its point of issue 
with impunity ; but this gas sometimes appeared in 
such quantities that on one occasion some men were^ 
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suffocated by it, and on another a violent expk 
resulted from lighting a match. 

Recent subaqueous tunnelling operations have dc 
variably proved as successful as the above-mentioned 
tunnels ; for, out of the five railway tunnels passing 
rivers, commenced in the last twenty years, only three 
been brought to a successful termination, namely, 
Mersey, the Severn, and the St Clairtunnels. The Detroit 
River Tunnel, and the Hudson River Tunnel both remain 
submerged, unfinished works; but they illustrate very 
clearly the difficulties and uncertainties attendant upon 
tunnels passing under rivers which can neither be partially 
dammed off nor temporarily diverted. In subaqueous 
tunnels, in addition to the tunnel itself, exposed during 
construction, from its low-lying situation, to the inrush of 
springs, a small drainage tunnel has to be made to remove 
the water flowing down the descending gradients to the 
centre of the tunnel ; and long approach tunnels have W 
be constructed at each end, in order to bring the railway 
up to the surface, from under the centre of the river. 

The Detroit River Tunnel. — A tunnel under the Detrwt 
River, flowing from Lake St Clair to Lake Eric, was com- 
menced in 1872, with the object of connecting the Michigan 
Central Railway with the Great Western Railway of 
Canada The total length of the tuniit:!, as designed, was 
to be \\ miles, of which a little over half-a-mile had to be 
constructed under the river. There was to be a minimum 
depth of 20 feet of material between the top of the brick- 
work of the tunnel and the bed of the river, 12 feet of 
which consisted of stiff clay. It was decided to drive two 
independent circular tunnels, iSJ feet inside diameter, for 
the up and down lines ; and a drainage tunnel, below the 
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,n tunnels, was to be formed right across the river, with 
le object, not merely of draining the main tunnels, but 
so of expediting the construction of these tunnels by 
ilpward shafts, so as to increase the number of faces from 
lich the tunnels could be advanced. The drainage 
tunnel was commenced from each bank, on the completion 
of the shafts, in June 1872. When, however, an advance 
of 250 feet had been made from the Canadian side, an 
irruption of sand mixed with water took place, from a 
seam of sand in the clay, which had been pierced. Though 
this influx of sand gradually exhausted itself, and was 
cleared away, other similar irruptions took place, which 
Could only be arrested by erecting bulkheads across the 
tunnel ; and the difficulties ard cost became so great, that 
the work was not carried further than between 300 and 
400 feet from the Canadian shore. On the Detroit side, 
the work was carried out without much difficulty up to 
1 1 10 feet from the shore; but from this point, up to 
1220 feet from the shore, nearly half way across, the in- 
flux of water greatly increased, and though attempts were 
made to push forward the main tunnel by means of upward 
shafts, the works were eventually abandoned in 1873. 

Tlie Hudson River Tunnel. — New York is separated 
from the mainland to the west by the Hudson River, so 
that communication with Jersey City, and the railways 
going to the west, is effected by ferries. As the river is 
about a mile in width, and 60 feet deep, and the bed 
is composed of silt, the erection of a bridge would involve 
great difficulties and cost. A tunnel was accordingly 
decided upon, to be carried through the silt by the aid of 
compressed air, following, as in all subaqueous tunnels, 
the slope of the river bed, and therefore descending to- 
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wards the centre, with nowhere less than a depth of IJ feet 
of silt over the crown of the arch. The work was begun, 
in 1874, by sinking a shaft on the New Jersey side of 
the river, 30 feet inside diameter, to a depth of 60 feet; 
but this preliminary work was stopped for five years, owing 
to litigation, soon after its commencement. When the 
sinking of the western shaft was completed, and the bottom 
concreted, an air-lock was placed near the bottom, and 
an opening was formed in the side of the shaft, from which 
a temporary approach to the site of the tunnel was 
formed by a series of iron rings, so as to get beyond the 
adjacent silt, disturbed by the sinking of the shaft, befoR 
commencing the actual tunnel. The air-lock is an 
arrangement invariably employed in connection with 
compressed air, for providing a method of communi- 
cation between the outer air and the chamber filled with 
compressed air. It consists of a small airtight room 
with two doors, placed at the entrance to the com- 
pressed air chamber, into which compressed air can be 
admitted and subsequently let out. To gain admission 
to the compressed-air chamber, a gang of workmen 
enter the air-lock by the outer door, which is then 
closed ; and compressed air being then introduced into 
the air-lock, till the pressure is the same as in the 
chamber, the inner door can be opened, and the work- 
men pass into the chamber.^ A reverse process enables 
them to return again into the outer air, or in this instance 
into the shaft of the tunnel. The tunnel was commenced 
at the end of the connecting chamber by building out seg- 
ments of iron rings as the excavation in front proceeded, 

' Mcu cui woilc witliQul injury to health in compTeued air, provided tbcf 
ue in a healihy coniitliuri, and are tem^icriLc ; but itie wmk under presaite 
is more raCiguinf; [hut ia ihc open ait. 
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' *cei long, fastened to the adjacent inner ones, the upper 
*s being pushed on in advance like a hood, so as to form 
"^f over the excavations at the face; and the lower 
^** then gradually added as the excavation was carried 
^ till the ring was completed, four or five incomplete 
Pper segments being always fixed in advance. When four 
'gsivere thus finished, the silt was cleared out of them, and 
^^ircular ring of brickwork was built round the inside, thus 
'Spieling 10 feet in length of the tunnel. The excavation 
*" front was removed in benches or steps, the excavation 
•^ing carried forward in advance at the top ; and the silt 
3nd water were prevented coming into the work by the 
compressed air, which also supported the iron rings against 
Mtemal pressure. Two tunnels were driven parallel to 
One another, for the two lines of railway, in preference to 
one large one. The progress, after a short time, averaged 
nearly S feet of completed tunnel per day. The works 
lighted by arc electric lights. The northern of the 
wo tunnels bad been extended 300 feet from the New 
ersey shaft, the south tunnel was in progress, and pre- 
parations were being made for putting in the permanent 
entrance from the shaft to the completed tunnel, in place 
of the temporary connecting chamber, when, in July iSSo, 
about ten months after the resumption of the work, a leak 
occurred at the junction of the shaft with the connecting 
chamber, the water finding a way through the loose filling 
adjoining the outer sides of the shaft, overlying the silt, 
which had been drawn downwards with the shaft in its 
descent Some of the roof at the junction consequently 
fell, and jamming the inner door of the air-lock, barred the 
L exit of twenty men in the connecting chamber ; and the 
B water rushed in, drowning the entombed men, and, passing 
W through the slightly open inner door of the air-lock, soon 
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filled the shaft, the outer door having been opened by six 
men in the air-lock to effect their escape. Attempts to 
pump the water out of the shaft proved unavailing, so a 
timber caisson, or diving-bell, open at the bottom, and made 
watertight above with lead and asphalt, was lowered along- 
side the shaft. The caisson was filled with compressed air, 
and could be entered from above by two small shafts and 
air-locks; it was gradually lowered on to the connecting 
chamber by excavating the material from under its edges. 
This is the ordinary method of employing compressed air 
for putting in the foundations of bridge piers or quay walls 
in rivers, where the water cannot be excluded from the 
site. The novelty in the work was using compressed air 
for effecting excavations horizontally for the tunnels. 
In October, three months after the accident, the caisson 
reached the connecting chamber, which was then cleared 
out ; the old air-lock in the shaft was reached and put 
right, and a permanent piece of tunnel was built con- 
necting the shaft with the two single line tunnels. 
This very difficult piece of work having been successfully 
completed, the tunnels could be again carried fonvard 
As, however, the variable nature of the silt rendered it 
impossible to carry on the iron rings, forming the outer 
framework of the tunnel, in a perfectly straight line, an 
iron pilot tube, about 60 feet long, composed of rings 
4 feet long and 6 feet in diameter, built up in ten segments, 
was advanced about 30 feet in front of the tunnel heading 
its rear being supported by the finished work. The rings 
for the tunnel were then kept in line, as they were built 
out, by being strutted against this tube with radial braces. 
The excavated material was conveyed in small trucks to 
the shore end of the tunnels, where, being tipped into a hole 
and mixed with water it was ejected through a pipe, by aid 
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lie air pressure, to the surface, and removed. The 
tunnel had reached 1550 feet, and the south tunnel 
ijofeet from the New Jersey side, and the work was pro- 
ling rapidly and satisfactorily, when it had to be 
iped, in November 1882, for want of funds. 
The work on the New York side of the river was only 
menced in July 18S1 ; and profiting by the experience 
ined on the New Jersey side, a caisson was sunk for a 
:ing point for the two tunnels, in preference to a shaft. 
le first part of the tunnels on this side had to be driven 
lugh gravel and sand which, being much less tenacious 
tiian silt, could not be kept in position by compressed air 
alone. Accordingly, an iron bulkhead, or shield, had to 
be placed against the face of the heading, being gradually 
extended from the top downwards as the excavation was 
carried down, and strongly strutted. The top, sides, and 
bottom, were lined as before with iron rings, which had to 
be reduced in width to \\ feet to diminish the tempor- 
arily exposed portion in putting the segments in place. 
The tunnels were carried forward in lengths of 10 to 
12 feet at a time ; and as soon as the brickwork was com- 
pleted, the bulkhead was advanced piecemeal for closing 
the face of the next length. A blow out, or escape of the 
air under pressure, took place in August 1882, a plate in 
the iron bulkhead being forced out, owing to the air find- 
ing a vent during the construction of a section of the 
tunnel of the unusual length of 15 feet. The pressure 
being thus reduced, the water rushed in, and the workmen 
escaped by the air-lock. On partially expelling the water 
by a fresh admission of air, the disturbed plates were re- 
placed, and work resumed. The north tunnel had been 
carried forward 147 feet from the caisson on the New 
York side, and the south tunnel 23 feet, when the worK 
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was stopped on this side for want of funds, in July 1S83. 
The progress through sand did not exceed i foot of com- 
pleted tunnel per day ; but as the sand had been nearly 
traversed by the north tunnel, the future progress, in silt, 
should be the same as on the opposite side. The pressure 
of the air had to be adjusted according to circumstances ; 
for when the pressure was rather too low, the silt at the 
face became damp, and water leaked in ; and if the pressure 
was too high, the water was forced some way back from 
the face of the silt, which was then liable to lose consist- 
ency, and fall in. It was estimated that, if adequate funds 
were available, the work could be completed in 2\ years; 
and operations have been recently resumed in tlie tunnel, 
with the help of a shield similar to that adopted for the 
Thames Subways. {Ste page 107.) Towards the end 
of 1890, a progress of nearly 50 feet per week was being 
maintained. The novelty of tunnelling through silt and 
quicksand, where the depth of water overhead attains 
60 feet in places, renders this undertaking peculiarly in- 
teresting ; the work exhibits a fresh method of employ- 
ing compressed air; and the boldness of the attempt, 
almost bordering on the impossible, merits a successful 
termination. 

The Mersey Tunnel — The estuary of the Mersey. 
which is very wide between the mouth of the river 
Weaver and the Sloyne, flows in a comparatively narro* 
deep rock-bound channel between Liverpool and Birken- 
head. The only connection formerly between these two 
adjacent towns was either by ferry across the river, or 
by a very circuitous railway journey round by Runcorn, 
where a bridge crosses the river at a narrow point In 
order to provide regular railway communication between 
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towns, and to connect the lines converging to both the 

ns and separated by the river, a scheme for a tunnel 

cr the river at this part was designed, which was 

liorised by Parliament in 1866. The bed of this narrow 

Hon of the estuary, underlying a surface layer of sand 

i clay, is sandstone rock, a verj- good material for 

helling in, and one which, though porous, has in this 

e its surface pores choked by sand and silt. The only 

sible unfavourable contingencies were the existence of 

ne fissure in the rock forming the river bed, or the 

ping of extensive land springs by the land portions of 

: tunnel. No works were undertaken till December 

179, when a small experimental tunnel was commenced, 

■test the continuity of the new red sandstone across the 

!r. On the satisfactory completion of this preliminary 

■k, in 1881, the regular works were commenced. Shafts 

■e sunk on the two shores down to 170 feet from the 

surface, a sufficient depth to draw off the water from the 

drainage tunnel, which had to be formed below the main 

tunnel, with an adequate fall from the centre towards each 

shaft, so as to keep the tunnel dry. I^See action, page 96.) 

The distance between these shafts is i mile 10 yards, and 

between the quay walls on each side, or the actual width 

of the estuary at the site, three-quarters of a mile. Pumps 

Were placed in both of the shafts, and served to keep the 

works dry during their construction, and to drain the tunnel 

since its completion. The drainage tunnel, 7 to 8 feet in 

diameter, was first driven from each shaft, rising towards 

the centre with gradients of I in 500 and 1 in 900; and 

more water was encountered under the land than under 

the river. The Liverpool drainage tunnel was driven by 

hand, at an average rate of about 1 1^ yards per week ; and 

the Birkenhead drainage tunnel was driven by a Beaumont 
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boring machine, giving an average weekly advance of 14I 

yards. The two portions of the drainage tunne! were 1 
joined at 1 1 1 5 yards from the Birkenhead shaft, with a \ 
divergence of only 2^ inches between the t\vo lines. The j 
regular tunnel was then constructed, 26 feet wide and 33 . 
feet high. To obtain a minimum thickness of material of ' 
30 feet above the tunnel, at a place where the depth of 
the river at high-water of spring tides attains JOO feet, it [ 
was necessary for the tunnel to descend from the shafts \ 
with gradients of I in 2? to i in 30 on the Liverpool side, I, 
and of I in 30 on the Birkenhead side ; whilst it rises with li 
somewhat gentler gradients to the surface on the further j 
sides of the shafts. The portion under the centre of the I 
river, for about 2^ furlongs, has been given only just suffi- | 
cient fall from the centre for drainage. A bottom heading || 
{see note on page 74) was driven along the line of the 
tunnel, the water draining to the drainage tunnel through p 
bore holes; and at the same time several upward opening 
in the roof of the heading, or 'breakups' as they are 
termed, enabled several faces to be worked at the same 
time. At one place, near the Liverpool shore, the top of 
the tunnel emerges 3 to 6 feet out of the sandstone, in an 
old main channel of the river, for a distance of 66 yards; 
but as the stratum reached was mainly clay, and there is a 
thickness of 70 feet of material intervening between the 
tunnel and the river at that part, only somewhat additional 
care, timbering at the top in advance in short lengths, and 
a thicker arch, were required to carry the tunne! across 
this gap in the rock. One fissure only was traversed, near 
the centre, filled with sandstone, dt'bris, and day ; and the 
adjacent rock was somewhat broken. 

For the local traffic between Liverpool and Birken- 
head, it was important to have stations nearer the river 
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than the points where the inclines from the river tunnel 
emerge into the open air. Accordingly, a station was 
formed on each side, in the rock, a Uttle landwards of the 
pumping shafts, having the rail level on the Liverpool 
side, 92 feet, and on the Birkenhead side, 103 feet below 
the surface. A flight of steps and three hydraulic lifts 
provide access for passengers between each station and 
the street above. Each lift, worked by water under 
pressure, can convey 100 passengers, and perform the 
journey in about half-a-minute. 

The ventilation of the tunnel is effected by two fans 
on each shore, worked by steam engines. The fresh air, 
which enters at both the underground stations down the 
shafts affording access to the stations, is drawn by these 
fans to openings situated about midway on each side of 
the stations, where the foul air enters air drifts, bored 
through the rock, and passes to the fans, A continuous 
current of air is thus maintained in the tunnel by the 
suction of air caused by the fans, passing in both direc- 
tions from the two underground stations, which are thus 
constantly supplied with fresh air, to the ventilating 
passages leading to the fans. 

The actual tunnel is rather over ij miles in length; 
but, including a covered way in shallow cutting beyond 
Birkenhead, the railway passes underground, without a 
break, for more than 2 miles. The portion of the 
railway extending from a junction at Birkenhead with 
the London and North-Western, and Great Western 
railways to Church Street, Liverpool, about 3 miles 
long, was opened in February 1886, a little more than 
six years after the commencement of the works, 
having cost .£"500,000 per mile. The total proposed 
aigth of the Mersey Railway, joining other lines on the 
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Cheshire side, connecting the railways of the docks on 
both sides of the river, and terminating at the Central 
Station, Liverpool, is s^ miles ; but only i\ miles are in 
operation. 

The Mersey Tunnel possesses the interest of being 
the first subaqueous tunnel of importance designed and 
opened for railway traffic, though the Thames Tunnel 
preceded it in being used by a railway, and the Severn 
Tunnel was commenced earlier; it is also the first tunnd 
under a large river which has not been submerged at anj' 
period of its construction, owing to the capital material 
through which it passes. 

T/ie Severn Tunnel. — The river Severn flows into the 
largest and most exposed estuary on the English coast, 
with the highest rise of tide ; and this estuary separates 
Bristol from the coalfields of South Wales. The Sevem, 
like the Mersey, is crossed by a railway bridge at some 
distance from its mouth, opened in 1S79, connecting the 
Forest of Dean with Bristol ; and a steam ferry between 
New Passage and Portskewett gave Bristol its oniy direct 
access to the South Wales Railway, which passes by 
Newport, Cardiff, and Swansea, to Milford, and also to 
the railway going by Hereford to the north. The Great 
Western Railway Company had for a long time contem- 
plated a more direct and convenient connection between 
their lines, on each side of the estuary, than round by" 
Swindon or by the ferry, They eventually abandoned » 
scheme for a bridge across the river near Chepstow, which 
they had obtained powers to construct ; and in 1871 they 
decided to carry a tunnel under the river a little below the 
site of the ferry, at a point where the deep channel of 
the river is comparatively narrow. The distance across 
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he river at this site is a little over 2\ miles, at high-water, 
rom bank to bank ; whilst the main low-water channel is 
jnly about 2i furlongs wide. The maximum depth of the 
ivcr at high-water spring tides is 95 feet, tlie rise of tide 
leing 37 feet {See section page 96.} 

The tunnel passes at a minimum depth of 44J feet 
mder the low-water bed of the river, being made level for 
I little over a furlong under the deepest channel, and then 
ising, with a gradient of i in 90 on the Monmouthshire 
ide, and i in 103 on the Gloucestershire side, till it 
merges into an open cutting on each shore. It traverses 
conglomerate, the carboniferous strata, sandstones, marl, 
and gravel, the dip of the strata being considerable. 

Work was commenced, in 1873, by sinking a shaft on 
file Monmouthshire side, 15 feet in diameter, to a depth 
rf about 200 feet, so as to enable the whole of the tunnel 
b be drained from this point, by a small drainage tunnel 
HKng towards the lowest portion of the tunnel, under the 

-water channel, which is near the Monmouthshire 
(^See pagi 96.) This tunnel was commenced as 
Won as the shaft liad been sunk, and it was extended 
ilong tlie line of the main tunnel, rising towards the op- 
posite shore. Another shaft was subsequently sunk on 
the Gloucestershire shore, and two more shafts, inland of 
fie first Monmouthshire shaft ; and timbered headings 
{w note on page 74), about 7 feet square, were carried 
foward in the line of the tunnel from all four shafts. The 
greater portion of the headings of the main tunnel had 

(thus been carried out, in separate sections, with little 
trouble from water, the first heading having been ex- 
tended nearly 2 miles from the original shaft, when, in 
October 1879, an underground spring was opened by the 
upptir tunnel heading, proceeding landwards from this 
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shaft, about a furlong and a half inland. The water 
flowed in so rapidly, in spite of every effort to arrest the 
flow, that the workmen had to make their escape ; and 
the long tunnel heading under the river was soon flooded, 
the water pouring down into it, through the shaft and the 
drainage tunnel, from the main tunnel heading on the 
rising Monmouthshire slope. Before attempting to re- 
move the water, two shields of oak were placed against 
the openings of the tunnel heading, on each side of the 
old shaft, and fixed firmly by struts across the shaft, 
to stop the influx from the spring. The pumps in the 
shaft were then set to work, but did not succeed, after 
numerous breakdowns of the pumps and fresh attempts, 
in lowering the water within about 25 feet of the 
bottom. It was then determined to try to close a door in 
the long heading under the river, about 1000 feet from the 
old pumping shaft, which had been left open in the rush at 
the time the spring burst out. An attempt was made by an 
experienced diver to reach the door, groping his way in 
the dark across the di'bris in the heading, with the help 
of three other divers to pass along his air tube. He found 
it, however, impossible to drag along his tube sufficiently 
far to reach the door. At last this diver was provided 
with a newly invented portable knapsack, containing 
compressed oxygen, enabling a diver to supply himself 
with the necessary gas for a certain period under water 
without the encumbrance of dragging along a constantly 
lengthening tube. After testing the apparatus, on the 
second attempt the man succeeded in making his way 
along the heading, across the lUbris, and reached the door. 
which he shut, closing also a valve regulating the flow of 
water, on the far side of the door, and returned in safety, 
after having been I hour and 20 minutes under water, 
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tith no supply of air beyond that contained in his knap- 
Btk. The water was then, at last, removed from the 
workings, after a submersion of over a year. Access was 
also obtained to the heading leading to the big spring, 
through a door in the shield ; and a wall was built across 
Ihis heading, at a suitable place, with a door in it, which 
was then closed, and the spring thus excluded from the 
:t of the works. A new shaft, iS feet in diameter, was 
wnkon the Monmouthshire shore, a little in advance of the 
lid one, and another shaft, for pumping, on the land side 
if the spring, with the object of keeping down the water. 

After the flooding of the works, it was determined to 
lower the tunnel 1 5 feet, so as to give it greater security 
from an Irruption of the river. A new drainage tunnel 
Iiad, accordingly, to be driven below the original one, and 
the old tunnel headings became top headings instead of 
bottom headings ; and, accordingly, for some distance the 
arch of the tunnel was built first, and the lower part of 
the tunnel was subsequently built by underpinning on 
lowering the headings. In other places, the more ordinary 
method of bottom headings, with ' breakups ' to reach the 
level of the arch, and increase the number of faces, was 
employed. The works were ventilated by a fan placed at 
the top of the new deep shaft ; the rock was bored by 
drills worked by compressed air ; the blasting was effected 
mainly with cotton powder, or tonite, owing to its com- 
parative freedom from obnoxious fumes; and the works 
frere lit by Swan electric lights. 

The lining of the tunnel with brickwork was com- 
menced, in 1881, at three places; and the long heading 
from the Monmouthshire side was connected with the 
beading from the shaft on the other bank in September 
1881. In the previous April, however, salt water came in 
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suddenly through the roof of the tunnel at a point ui 
the river, near the Gloucestershire shore, where the d 
were building the arch of the tunnel. This water was foo 
to come through a deep hole in a part of the river nea 
dry at low-water. The hole was filled with clay, whi 
was weighted with clay in bags at the top ; and the le 
was thus stopped, and a thicker arch of brickwork t 
built over the tunnel at this place. The work' progrcs 
without any special incident throughout 1S82, the tunnd 
having been completed for some distance under the ri« 
from the Gloucestershire shaft, the arch completed under 1 
the main channel, and the tunnel commenced on each side 1 
of the three shafts in tlie Monmouthshire approach tunnel ! 
Considerable progress was made with the tunnel, from the 
ends of the completed portions, on each side of the five 
shafts, during 18S3, the tunnel being completed nearly 
half way across the river from the Glouccstershiie side, 
and the work under the main channel extended. Early 
in October 1S83 however, the big spring broke out again, 
and flooded the workings a second time. The rush of 
water into the Jong heading under the river, down from 
the old shaft, was so sudden that the men were swept along 
through the open door. The door was subsequently closed 
again by the same diver in the same manner as before ; the 
water was then pumped out, and the large spring excluded 
in less than a month. In the middle of October, a very high 
tide coinciding with a south-westerly gale, the water rose 
above any previously recorded level, and overtopping one 
of the inland shafts on the Monmouthshire side, poured 
down into the headings in communication with this shaft 
Fortunately, the tide fell before the water had risen within 
8 feet of the arch of the tunnel ; and eighty-three men at 
work in this section of the tunnel took refuge in the upper 
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lungs, till they could be rescued by a boat let down the 
eft, and launched upon the subterranean canal. 
When the progress of the tunnel, in 1S84, rendered it 
aiecessary to undertake the portion traversing the fissure of 
^ large spring, a side heading was driven to intercept the 
spring at a lower point, so that by diverting the water into 
this heading the site of the tunnel could be kept dry. As, 
moreover, the spring was fed by water percolating through 
ic fissured bed ofabrookabove, a concrete bed was formed 
for this brook, along a length of 4 miles, The final link of 
lieading through this part was completed in October 1S84, 
enabling the tunnel to be traversed. from end to end ; and 
the tunnel was practically completed at the close of the 
year, with the exception of this piece, which was only 
partially lined with brickwork. The fissure below the 
tunnel was filled with concrete ; and the last length of 
the tunnel was completed in April 1885. An attempt was 
then made to imprison the spring, but after a time the 
pressure of the confined water on the tunnel became so 
great that the bricks began to break, and the water escaped 
through the cracks. Accordingly, a shaft, 29 feet in dia- 
meter, was sunk at the side of the tunnel, and pumps were 
erected, in 1886. sufficient to lift the whole of the flow of 
w'ater from the spring. Altogether, the pumping power pro- 
i"ided at this and other shafts, on the completion of the works, 
is able to raise 66 million gallons of water a day, which 
is more than double the maximum quantity that had been 
pumped. Ventilation is provided by two fans placed in the 
shafts on each side of the river, one of the fans having a dia- 
meter of 40 feet. The railway was opened for traffic in Dec- 
ember 1 880, the same year as the Mersey Tunnel, more than 
thirteen years after the first commencement of the works. 
The total length of the tunnel is 4 miles 626 va.Td's, a.v\d 
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Construction of Tower Subway. 

it is therefore the longest tunnel in Great Britain ; ud 
indeed, after the Alpine tunnels described in the last 
chapter, and the Hoosac Tunnel in the United States,!! 
is the next longest railway tunnel in the world ; and the 
sudden and unforeseen difficulties encountered and siu- 
mounted have not been surpassed in any other engineering 
work. Trains traverse it in about seven minutes ; and it has 
already proved a very important link of the Great Western 
Railway system, and is attracting an increasing traiBc 

Tke Thames Subways. — It is evident, from the preceding 
pages, that subaqueous tunnels often have a most event- 
ful, chequered history during their construction, little 
dreamt of by passengers who pass through them in com- 
fort after their completion. Of those already described, 
the Mersey Tunnel alone has been happy in having no 
such history ; whilst the Thames Tunnel, the pioneer of 
this class of works, furnishes a striking illustration of the 
difficulties that maybe encountered. Two subways, how- 
ever, have been since carried out under the Thames at 
London, one below, and one above London Bridge, which 
have attracted comparatively little attention owing to their 
uneventful history, resulting from the success of the system 
adopted, and the favourable nature of the stratum traversed. 
The first of these subways, known as the Tower Subway, 
crosses under the Thames near the Tower ; it was con- 
structed in 1869, traversing the London clay underlying 
the alluvial deposit in the bed of the river. The subway 
was driven from two shafts sunk from a convenient place 
on each bank, behind the wharves and buildings abutting 
on the river, down into the London clay, to depths of 
about 63 feet and 56 feet respectively below the surface. 
The subway consists of a cast-iron tube, 7 feet inside 
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imetcr, formed by a series of rings composed of three 
lents bolted together. It slopes down to the centre, 
rherc there is a thickness of material of 22 feet between 
lie tube and ihe river bed ; and the length of the subway 
i a quarter of a mile. 

The construction of the subway was effected by means 
Fa shield, pushed forward by six screws, following close 
pon a short heading excavateci in front of it to prepare 
«■ its advance ; and the successive rings were put 
igether under the shelter of the rear portion of the shield, 
hich supplies the place of timbering. The shield con- 
isted of a circular wrought-iron tube, slightly larger in 
bmeter than the rings forming the subway, with a sort of 
igthened cutting edge in front, and partially closed 
lear the outer end by a diaphragm of iron plates, leaving 
L central aperture for the passage of the men excavating 
ihead of it, and through which the excavated material was 
thrown back, to be removed by a skip, or little truck, 
Tunning on a small tramway laid along the finished portion 
6f the subway. The total length of the shield was 4^ feet, 
of which 2\ feet at the rear were quite clear of the 
^phragm and stiffening plates, and provided a protect- 
ing lining to ihe heading, under the shelter of which the 
*ast-iron rings forming the subway were put in place, 
each ring having a width of only i^ feet. The vacant 
space, of r inch round the outside of the rings, left by the 
advance of the shield was filled up by injecting liquid lias 
lime through little holes purposely-provided in the rings, 
50 as to guard against any settlement of the surrounding 
clay. The works were commenced in February 1869, and 
impleted in the following November. A tramcar drawn 
rope along the subway, and hydraulic lifts in the 
lafts, were originally provided for the conveyance of 
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passengers; but as the working expenses exceeded the 
receipts, these conveniences were removed ; and the 
subway serves as a passage for foot passengers, with 
staircases in each shaft 

This second tunnel under the Thames furnishes a strik- 
ing contrast, as regards rate of progress, to the old Thames 
Tunnel, owing, in a great measure, to its passing, at a 
greater depth from the surface, through undisturbed, homo- 
geneous London clay, owing also to the simpler and more 
rapid method of progress for a comparatively small under- 
taking, and to freedom from delays through want of funds. 
The Tower Subway, however, resembles the Thames 
Tunnel (closed to foot passengers in 1869) in attracting 
only a small number of people beyond workmen, mom- 
ing and evening, going to and returning from their work. 

Another larger double subway has been recentl/ 
constructed under the Thames, a little higher up, 
forming a portion of the City and South London Railway, 
designed to connect Clapham and Kennington directly 
with the city, by a subterranean tramcar service, worked 
by electricity, opened between the city and Stockwell in 
November 1S90. This subway consists of two adjacent 
cast-iron tubes, formed with rings, 10 feet in diameter and 
ig feet in width, composed of six segments and a key 
piece at the top ; and it has been driven through the 
London clay by a similar method to that adopted for the 
Tower Subway. The cutter at the front end of the shield 
is of steel ; and the shield is pushed forward by six hy- 
draulic presses. The rate of progress has averaged 13 feet 
a day, and a maximum of 16 feet has been attained. 
The portion under the river, which was carried out three 
or four years ago, was accomplished without difficulty, 
and was remarkably free from water ; indeed, less lygj^^ 
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a found there than at several other points along the 
!, compressed air having been required in one place, 
[■leu piercing a layer of gravel, to keep back the water. 
i to the subway, about 50 feet below the surface, 
( provided at the stations, by lifts working in large shafts. 

Samia Tunnel, under St Clair River. — The boundary 
»etween Canada and the United States, from Lake 
luron to Lake St Clair, is formed by the River St 
air which connects these two lakes. A tunnel has 
1 constructed under this river, 2017 yards in length, 

connect the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, at 
amia, with the United States Railways at Port Huron. 
"he tunnel traverses 650 yards on the Canadian side ; it 
hen passes for a length of 767 yards under the River St 
*lair, and terminates at a distance of 600 yards beyond 
: American bank of the river. It consists of a cast-iron 
ube, 21 feet in diameter, built up in segments, and lined 
iside with masonry, providing accommodation for a 
angle line of railway. The tunnel was driven from each 
end through blue clay, within the shelter of a shield 
pushed forward by hydraulic pressess, and by the aid of 
compressed air, in a similar method to the Thames 
Subways. This Sarnia Tunnel, opened in 1890, has 
superseded the ferry which formerly served as the means 
of communication between the railways of Canada and 
the United States at this point ; and it is the first sub- 
aqueous tunnel which has been completed in America. 

The Channel Tunnel. — A much-talked-of submarine 

tunnel has been proposed for some years past, designed 
to traverse the chalk stratum under the English Channel, 
at the straits of Dover, so as to connect England with the 
Continent by railway. The continuity of the chalk 
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between the two coasts has been tested, as far as practic-] 
able, by comparing the strata on each side, as ascertaintd 
by borings, and by bringing up samples of the chalk' 
bottom from various points across the Channel, Shafts, 
also, have been sunk on the English and French shores, 
and experimental headings driven to determine more 
exactly the nature of the chalk to be traversed : and a 
heading, from a shaft between Folkestone and Dover, has 
been carried 3000 yards under the sea. Two companies 
have been formed for undertaking the work ; but owing to 
political considerations, and questions of military expedi- 
ency, parliamentary sanction has been withheld. 

The feasibility of the scheme depends upon the absence 
of any large fissures in the chalk in the line of tlie tunnel, 
which can only be determined with absolute certainty by 
driving a heading, or small tunnel, right across under the 
Channel. The whole, however, of the indications obtained 
from the various investigations give promise of continuity 
and compactness in the chalk. The shortest distance across 
the straits is about 2 1 miles ; but one of the routes proposed 
would be 23^ miles from shore to shore ; and two or three 
miles additional would be required on each side to reach 
the level of the existing lines, so as to form a junction 
with them. The submarine tunnel, accordingly, betw^ 
the shafts on each shore, would be from 21 to 23^ miW 
long, without any intervening shafts. The continuous 
tunnel would therefore be more than double the length 
of the longest Alpine tunnel ; but chalk is perhaps the best 
material in which a tunnel can be made ; and, with control 
of the water, rapid progress could be effected. Besides 
the great cost, the ventilation of the tunnel would probably 
k constitute one of the chief difficulties. The depth of walct 
^il> mid-channel, at low-water, is from 160 to 190 feet; and 
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the least thickness of chalk over the tunnel would be 
between lOo and 200 feet The tunnel would descend 
from each shaft, with gradients not exceeding i in 80, till 
a suitable depth is reached in the chalk ; and it would 
then ascend towards the central point, with gradients of 
I in 1000, to drain the tunnel from the centre to the end 
of these gradients, where drainage tunnels, with down- 
ward gradients to the shafts, would convey away the water 
to be raised by pumps at the shafts. These drainage 
tunnels would have to be first constructed to drain the 
main tunnel during its progress ; and they would serve also 
afterwards as ventilation conduits, for drawing the foul air 
away from the centre of the tunne! towards the shafts. 

Apart from considerations of political expediency, in 
relation to the piercinj^ of tlie silver streak which guards 
our shores, there is apparently no insuperable impediment 
to the construction of the Channci Tunnel, owing to the 
favourable nature of the stratum to be traversed. A suit- 
able return on the large capital expenditure may appear 
doubtful ; but this is not a matter which concerns the 
general public, if a company is prepared to undertake the 
risk. Moreover, if the large expenditure on the Mersey 
and Severn tunnels, and the Forth Bridge, should prove 
adequately remunerative, an outlay of three or four times 
the cost of the last-named work would not appear ex- 
cessive for securing the whole of the traffic between Great 
Britain and the Continent. It is quite possible that, in 
spite of the element of uncertainty which must always 
surround subaqueous operations, the Channel Tunnel 
might be constructed with much less difficulty than some 
of the tunnels described in the present chapter; and the 
magnitude of the work, and its position, would unquestion- 
ably make it rank as one of the wonders of the world. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE PROGRESS AND PRINCIPLES OF MODERN 
BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 

The ordinary method of carrying a railway across a river 
is by means of a bridge, where all the work, with the ex- 
ception of the foundations for the piers and abutments, is 
above ground, and in the construction of which the un- 
certainties and risks attending subaqueous tunnels are 
avoided. Accordingly, subaqueous tunnels have only 
been resorted to where the conditions of the site render 
it impracticable or inexpedient to erect a bridge across 
a river or estuary. As it is desirable, in crossing a navigable 
river, to impede the navigation as little as possible, and as 
in many cases piers in the alluvial deposit of the river bed 
are costly and difficult to construct, the spans of river 
bridges, especially across the deeper portion of the river, 
are made as large as practicable, consistent with due regard 
to cost 

PROGRESS OF BlUDGE CONSTRUCTION. 

The earliest bridges were made of wood ; and arched 
masonry bridges were subsequently adopted for most large 
spans, previous to the introduction of iron for bridge 
building in the last century. Masonry bridges, however, 
have not attained very large spans ; for the Alma Bridge 
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at Paris, over the Seine, built of concrete, has a central 
span of 141^ feet; London Bridge, 152 feet; Grosvcnor 
Bridge, over the Dee at Chester, a span of 200 feet ; and 
Trezzo Bridge, over the Adda, 251 feet, which appears to 
be the largest span of any masonry arched bridge hitherto 
built Curiously enough, one or two timber bridges have 
been built with larger spans, the wooden Schafihausen 
Bridge, across the Rhine, destroyed in 1799, having had 
a span of 193 feet; a wooden bridge, over the Connecticut 
River at Hanover, in the United States, built in 1796, had 
a single arch ol 236 feet; whilst the Wittingen timber 
bridge, built in 1758, and destroyed by fire about the be- 
ginning of the century, had a span of 390 feet. Cast-iron 
was introduced for arched bridges towards the end of the 
last century, the first bridge of this construction, 100 feet 
in span, having been erected across the Severn, near Coal- 
brookdalc, in 1779. A larger bridge, formed of cast-iron, 
was built across the Wear at Sunderland in 179S, with 
a single arch of 236 feet span ; and Southwark Bridge, 
with a central arch of 240 feet, was erected in 1819. 
1 hesc cast-iron bridges, however, though cheaper than 
masonry bridges, and applying a purely compressive 
strain to the cast-iron, which it is specially fitted to 
sustain, do nut exceed the spans of masonry bridges. 

One or two suspension bridges were erected in the 
last century ; but the first notable example of a suspension 
bridge of large span was the Menai Suspension Bridge, 
erected in 1819-25, for carrying a road across the Menai 
Straits, to facilitate communication with Anglesea, and 
thence to Ireland. This bridge has a span of 570 feet 
between its points of support, and affords a headway in 
the centre above high-water of 102 feet. This principle 
of suspension has since been extended to a number of 
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road bridges, amongst the most notable of which are a | 
bridge at Budapest, over the Danube, having a span of 
666 feet, erected in 1S42-49; the Freiburg Bridge, in 
Switzerland, erected in 1833-4, across the valley of the 
Sarire, having a span of 870 feet, and situated at a height 
of 167 feet above the river; and the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, crossing the precipitous valley of the Avon below 
Bristol, at an elevation of 250 feet above high-water, with 
a span of 702 feet The Clifton Bridge was erected in 
1862-4, the chains of the old Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge having been used for a portion of the chains of the 
Clifton Bridge, when the Hungerford foot-bridge was 
superseded by the Charing Cross Railway Bridge. A 
suspension bridge also, nearly ha!f-a-mile in length, crosses 
the Dnieper at Kieff, having four principal spans of 
440 feet, which was erected in 1851. 

Timber trusses, masonry and brick arches, and cast- 
iron arches and girders, were employed for the earlier rail- 
way bridges. When, however, a bridge with large spans 
was required for carrying the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway across the Menai Straits, a new departure was 
made in bridge construction by Mr Robert Stephenson. 
A suspension bridge like Telford's road bridge was 
deemed unsuitable, owing to the oscillations set up in an 
ordinary bridge of that type by a heavy rapidly moving 
load. One design proposed consisted of a cast-iron 
bridge, having two arches, and a central pier built on tlie 
Britannia rock in mid-channel, on which the central pier 
of the present structure stands. After numerous experi- 
ments, however, for ascertaining the strength of wrought- 
iron, particularly in the form of tubes, it was determined 
to carry the railwayacross the Straits in wrought-iron tubes, 
with cellular roof and floor forming the top and bottom 
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»ges of these girders. This bridge, well known as the 
tannta Tubular Bridge, consists of two parallel rectangu- 
tubes, one for the up, and the other for the down line, 
h two central spans of 459 feet, and two shore spans of 
3 feet, affording a clear headway of 103} feel above high- 
Icr of spring tides in both the channels on each side of 
[ central rock. {Seepage 134.) The four tubes for the 
ntra! spans were floated into position, and gradually 
ised by hydraulic presses to the required height, the sup- 
irting masonrj' of the piers being built up underneath, as 
) scaffolding was permitted to be erected in the channel, 
his bridge was commenci^d in 1 846, and opened for traffic 
1850, A similar tubular bridge, with a single span of 
10 feet, was erected about the same time for carrying the 
railway across the Conway River at Conway, by the 
lidc of another roadway suspension bridge erected by Tel- 
for the Chester and Holyhead road ; and it was opened 
^48. Another much longer bridge of the same type 
•as erected across the St Lawrence at Montreal in 1854-59. 
This railway bridge, nearly ij miles long, has one central 
span of 330 feet, and twenty-four side spans of 242 feet ; 
and it has piers with specially shaped cutwaters up stream 
to protect the bridge on the breaking up of the ice in 
spring. The Britannia Tubular Bridge is of special interest 
as being the first instance of a wrought-iron girder bridge ; 
but without detracting at all from the merits of the 
structure, it is unquestionable that if a bridge had to be 
erected in a similar position at the present day, it would 
rot, with the extended knowledge gained during the last 
forty years, be constructed in the same manner. The 
tensile strength of wrought-iron in the form of bars had 
long before been satisfactorily established in the construc- 
tion of the chains of suspension bridges. The preliminary 
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experiments, however, for the tubular bridge praved,3ni 

the success of the Britannia Bridge demonstrated to tte 
worid, that wrought-iron plates and angle-irons rirtterf 
together so as to form a beam, or girder, with strong top 
and bottom flanges, and a comparatively thin vertical coo* 
necting piece, or web, could resist considerable tensile 
and compressive strains, and thus that wrought- 
girders could bear heavy loads when merely supported 
at each end- 
In later constructions of wrought-iron girders, ihe 
cellular flanges have been replaced by flat plates rivcwi 
together, and the sides of the tube by a single central wA 
In small girders, the web has generally been made ofa 
solid plate stiffened at intervals; but in large girders. opo 
trellis or lattice work in various forms, composed of slniti 
and ties, has been substituted for the solid web. (Stf 
page 134-) The object of the web in these girders, ot 
trusses, is to give depth, and consequently increased 
strength to the beam ; and the web transmits the sirens 
from one flange to the other, and thus unites the differenl 
portions into a single structure. Innumerable wrought-iron 
girder bridges of various dimensions and types have bed 
erected for railways since the inauguration of the system 
by the Britannia Bridge ; but only the two other bridgts 
named above have been constructed on precisely the sanw 
tubular principle, though tubes have been employed for 
portions of bridges exposed to compressive strains. 

Another wrought-iron bridge, having nearly as la^ 
spans as the Britannia Bridge, was erected soon after by 
Mr Brunei, across the river Tamar at Saltash, for the Ply- 
mouth and Cornwall Railway. A large arched tube aboi'C 
and suspension chains below,stronglybraced together, carry 
the small girders underneath supporting tlie platform of 
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the bridge across the two large spans of 455 feet, afford- 
ing two clear spans of 43G feet between the piers, and 
a headway of iCJO feet above high-water of spring tides. 
The total length of the bridge, including several small 
spans on both sides, is 2240 feet ; and the bridge was 
opened for traffic in 1859. 

Though the Britannia and Saltash bridges remained 
unrivalled as regards span in Great Britain for more than 
thirty years, the large size of the rivers of the Continent 
of Europe and North America necessitated the erection of 
lat^e structures for conveying railways across them, ap- 
proaching in many cases the spans of these bridges, and 
occasionally surpassing them. Thus, amongst wrought- 
iron girder bridges, a bridge erected across the Vistula at 
Dirschau, in 1856, has a span of 397 feet ; another, erected 
in 1S61, across the Inn at Passau, has a span of 420 feet; 
another, across the Rhine at Mainz, erected in 1862, has a 
span of 345 feet ; whilst the Kuilenberg Bridge, across the 
river Lek in Holland, erected in 1868, has a span of 
492 feet ; and the Moerdyk Bridge, completed in 1880, 
carries the Antwerp and Rotterdam Railway across the 
Hollandsch Dicp by fourteen spans of 328 feet. In the 
United States, two bridges were built across the Ohio at 
Louisville, in 1870, with spans of 368, and 396 feet respec- 
tively, the form of construction adopted being the Fink 
truss system, with cast-iron tubes for the flange in com- 
pression at the top, and the remainder being made of 
wrought-iron, with no continuous bottom flange. Two 
wrought-iron girder bridges were erected across the Ohio 
at Cincinnati, in 1872 and 1877, with spans of ^420, and 
519 feet respectively. More recently, the Henderson 
Bridge has been erected, with a span across the main 
river channel of 522 feet, and another bridge over the 
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Ohio at Cincinnati, with a span of 550 feet, which have 
the largest spans of any discontinuous ordinary girder 
bridges hitherto constructed. A continuous wrought-iron 
girder bridge was built across the Kentucky River, in 
1876-7, having, three spans of 375 feet at a height of 
280 feet above the river bed. The Tay Bridge, besides 
being memorable on account of the overthrow of the 
large spans of the first structure by the wind in a storm in 
December 1879, only a year and a half after its opening, 
is remarkable as being the longest girder bridge in the 
world, the new bridge, built in 1882-7, having a total 
length of 10,700 feet, or rather more than two miles, 
though its largest openings, eleven in number, haw a 
span of only 245 feet. Some bridges across deep valleys, 
though not having unusual spans, are worthy of notice 
on account of the general light appearance and graceful- 
ness of their construction, of which the Crumlin Viaduct 
over the river Ebbw in Monmouthshire, the Porta^ 
Bridge over the Genesee River in the State of New York, 
and the Tnsana Viaduct, on the Arlber^ Railway, over 
the river Trisana, are instances, Tlie Crumlin Viaduct, 
1800 feet long, has ten spans of 1 50 feet ; and the height 
of the rails above the bed of the libbw is 200 feet The 
Portage Bridge, in the United States, originally constructed 
of wood, and burnt down in 1875, has been reconstructed 
in iron. It has a total length of 800 feet, having one span 
of 180 feet, two spans of loo feet, and seven spans of 
50 feet ; and it is 230 feet above the river. The Trisana 
Viaduct has a central span of 377 feet, at a height of 
282 feet over the river, and two side spans of 131 feet 

The use of wrought-iron for bridge construction has 
not been confined to girders and suspension bridges ; for 
arched bridges have also been made of wrought-iron, as. 
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*V>r instance, at Coblentz, where the Rhine is crossed by 
*liree arches of 5 1 5 feet span. In the construction of the 
^'ictoria Bridge over the Thames at Pimlico, commenced 
>n 1859. and completed in i860, and also in its widening, 
M 1865-6, wrought-iron was preferred to cast-iron for the 
Cour arches. The most notable instances, however, of the 
employment of wrought-iron for arches are the two 
fcridges over the Douro at Oporto, and the central span of 
the Garabit Viaduct, in France, over the river Truytre, 
completed in 1884. {Set page 134.) These three open- 
work arches, built out from each side and joined in the 
centre without using any scaffolding, have spans of 525 
feet, 571 feet, and 541 feet, and are raised 201 feet, 251 
feet, and 390 feet above their respective rivers. 

Soon after the completion of the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, the suspension principle, which had been con- 
sidered unsuitable for railway traffic across the large 
spans of the Menai Straits, -was adopted for a railway, 
connecting Canada with the United States, over the 
Niagara River, below the falls, where the span required 
is 82I-J feet. An iron wire cable suspension bridge was 
erected in 1853-55. and carries a railway on the upper 
platform, and a roadway underneath, at a height of 
245 feet above the river. This remarkable bridge, thrown 
across a river in which no staging could have been erected, 
is suspended from four cables, 10 inches in diameter, each 
containing 3640 wires ; and it is stiffened by a series of 
auxiliary cables spreading out from the towers on each 
bank, and thus relieving the cables from the strain of the 
shore ends of the bridge for some distance from the towers. 
I Though the suspended framework, originally made of 
I timber, has required to be replaced by iron, and the 
towers strengthened, the bridge has successfully carried 
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railway traffic for thirty-five years. This bridge was for 
some time the only suspension bridge employed for rail- 
way traffic, as well as the longest span in the world. It 
was, however, nearly equalled by a suspension bridge, of 
800 feet clear span, over the Monongahela River at Pitt^ 
burgh, opened in 1S77. This bridge, however, ser\'es only 
for a double line of tramway and footways, and is rot 
more than So feet above the river. The Niagara Bridge 
has, in its turn, been surpassed by a suspension bridge of 
1057 feet span at Cincinnati ; and it has been eclipsed by 
the Brooklyn Bridge, over the East River at New York, 
with a span of 1595 feet, designed by Mr Roebling, the 
engineer of the Niagara Bridge. The Brooklyn Bridge, 
opened in 1883, is the largest suspension bridge in exist- 
ence {see illuslration) ; and till the opening of the Forth 
Bridge, in iSgo, its span was the largest of any bridge 
In the world. It, however, is liable to share the fate of 
most of the celebrated engineering triumphs of modem 
times, in having its pre-eminence amongst suspension 
bridges diminished by a still more daring engineering 
feat. A bridge is, indeed, proposed for crossing the 
Hudson River at New York, which is designed to have a 
central span of 2860 feet, nearly double the span of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and surpassing the two large spans of the 
Forth Bridge by 1 160 feet. This new project is intended to 
serve the same purpose, of affording more direct communi- 
cation between New York and Jersey City, as the tunnel 
in progress under the river {see page 89), which was 
originally started as a more feasible .^icheme than abridge. 
Wrought-iron, which gradually superseded cast-iron 
after the erection of the Britannia Bridge, is in its turn 
being superseded by steel. Cast-iron is much stronger 
than wrought-iron in resisting a compressive strain,^^ 
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luch weaker Jti resisting tensile strains; whilst u-rought- 
on is somewhat more able to resist tension than com- 
Steel, however, is, in every sense, able to support 
lUch greater strains than wrought-iron ; and therefore, 
IT the same span, a lighter bridge, subjected from Its 
nailer weight to less strains, can be constructed of steel 
of wrought-iron, or a steel bridge of larger span than . 
iron bridge can be made with the same weight of ' 
terial, For some time the great varieliftntof steel, and \ 
'tte uncertainties attending its manufacture, checked the , 
;neral adoption of steel for bridges ; but the great im- /' 
rovements effected in the manufacture of steel in recent 
, and an extended knowledge of its qualities and 
liability, as well as the reduction in its cost, have estab- 
shed its employment for large structures. The St Louis 
Iridge, over the Mississippi, constructed in 1867-74, was 
be earliest instance of the adoption of steel for a bridge 
tif lat^e span. This bridge has a central arch of 520 feet 
Ipan, and two side arches of 502 feet, formed with tubes 
if cast steel. {See page 134.) Another large arched steel 
bridge has since been erected over the Harlem River at 
New York, with two spans of 5 10 feet, and a clear head- 
way of 150 feet under the centre of the arch. The most 
notable and most recent adoption of steel for a bridge of 
la^e span is the cantilever Forth Bridge, with two spans of 
1700 feet) over the Firth of Forth. {See illustration.') 



PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 

The preceding pages show what a great advance has 
been achieved in bridge construction within the last fifty 
ytars. The Britannia Bridge, with its spans of 459 feet, 
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surpassed all previous railway bridges ; but of recent 
several bridges of over 500 feet span have been et( 
The spans of the Freiburg and Niagara suspei 
bridges have been doubled in the Brooklyn Bridge ; 
the greatest span of the Britannia Bridge has been 
quadrupled in the Forth Bridge. To realise fully, 
ever, the magnitude of this advance, a brief reference' 
general principles of bridge construction is indispensal 
When an increased span is given to a bridge, 
resulting increased strains necessitate an enlargement 
the different parts to support these strains, and 
quently an increased weight, which, together with 
larger load which a longer bridge may have to carry, adds' 
to the strains which the mere increase in length invoh'CS 
Accordingly, an addition to the span, besides adding pro- 
portionately to the length of the bridge, and therefore to 
the weight to be supported, adds also to the weight of the 
bridge per unit of length, and increases the possible mov- 
ing load, or length of train, that can be on the bridge at 
one time. The weight of a bridge therefore, and conse- 
quently its co.st, increases much more rapidly with the 
span than the mere proportionate addition to its length- 
With a girder or arch of uniform depth, the maximum 
strain increases in proportion to the total weight sup- 
ported multiplied into the length of the opening as the 
span is increased, and therefore in a somewhat greater 
ratio than the square of the span ; and the only method 
of reducing this rapid increase is by making the depth 
greater with the increase in span, as the strain varies 
inversely with the depth, or, in other words, if the depth 
is doubled the strain on the flanges is halved. The exist- 
ing methods of spanning large openings are the various 
forms of girders or tiusses, the suspension principle, arches, 
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dcartilevers. examples of which have been already eiven, 
^Sapage 1 34.) It must be a matter of surprise to the un- 
litiated to observe, in comparing these tj-pes, that whilst 
jension bridges, arches, and cantilevers get slighter 
6om the abutments towards the centre, detached girders are 
rays made higher, or their flanges thicker, in the centre. 
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Girders. — In ordinary girder bridges, supported at 

1 end on abutments or piers, the bending strain, due 

the total weight botne, is greatest in the centre of the 

■span, tending to compress the lop flansje and to extend 

'■tfie bottom flange. The shearing stress on the web or 

' bars, connecting the two flanges of the girder, or the 

Ltransv^erse strain, tending to make the more loaded portion 

f a girder slide away and separate from the less weighted 

rtion, is very slight in the centre, and increases towards 

Oie abutments, reaching a maximum close to either point 

rf support. As the bending strain diminishes from the 

ttntre to the points of support, the height of the girder 

Vmay be gradually reduced towards the abutments, or the 

■tiiickness of the flanges reduced. On the contrary, owing 

llo the increase of the shearing stress from the centre 

I towards the ends, the stiffening of the solid web has to 

pbe increased, or the tension "bars and struts have to be 

enlarged in section gradually, from the centre towards the 

extremities of the girder. Girders have to support both 

tensile and compressive strains, for their bottom flange 

L and the alternate bars, or ties, of their trellis web are in 

I tension, whilst their top flange and their remaining bars, 

L or struts, are in compression. Accordingly, cast-iron is 

K not a suitable material for girders, owing to its poor capa- 

B city for resisting tensile strains. Wrought-iron and steel. 
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compression. The simple discontinuous girder isnotf^^^ 
adapted for long spans, for the maximum central sU^^T 
rapidly augments with the increase in span, and S^T 
strength, and therefore the weight at the centre, haa to beT 
proportionately increased. This may, indeed, be to soM^ 
extent reduced by an increase in the depth of the girda;^ 
but this has a limit, owing to the necessity of greatly in-B 
creasing ihe stiffness of long struts, to secure them ^alnsH 
bending under compressive strains. [See page 134.) ■ 
A simple method of augmenting the strength of I'fl 
girder for large spans is by making the* girder continuous 1 
over two or more spans. In the simple case of a girder I 
continuous over two equal spans, the bending strains are 1 
altered, both in position and magnitude, from what they \ 
are with two disconnected girders. The bending strain - 
becomes a maximum over the central pier ; and the top 
flange is in tension at this part, and the bottom flange in 
compression. When the girder is uniformly loaded, the 
bending strains, decreasing from the central point, become 
nothing at a point about one-third of the span distant on 
each side from the centra! pier ; and this centra! portion 
of the girder, comprising about one-third of its length, 
acts as a sort of cantilever to the remainder of the girder 
on each side. The effective spans of these outer portions 
of the girder are thus pr.actically reduced to the length 
of these portions, or about two-thirds of the actual spans; 
and the ma.ximum strain in the centre of each of these 
.sections of the continuous girder is proportionately 
reduced. Accordingly, the continuity of the girder places 
the maximum strain, and consequently the greatest 
weight, in the centre of the central pier, where it is easily 
supported, and reduces the strains on the end portions of 
the girder, over the openings, to those produced on a dis- 
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connected girder having a span two-thirds of the actual 
span. In fact, the effect of the continuity over the pier, 
on the two one-third portions of the girder at each end, 
is as if girders were substituted for them, resting on 
each abutment, and on brackets extending out for one- 
third of the actual spans on each side of the central pier. 
{See Hooghly Bridge, page 134.) The strains on the 
central portions of girders continuous over more than two 
spans would be still more reduced ; but the necessity of 
providing for expansion and contraction renders any great 
extension of the principle inapplicable for large spans. 



Suspension Bridges. — The principle of suspension for 
bridges possesses two great advantages, namely, that every 
portion of the structure is in tension, and therefore requires 
no additional strengthening, as in long struts, to provide 
against bending, and enables the whole strength of the 
materials to be fully utilised ; and also that, with wire 
cables, which are used for very large spans, the resistance 
of the metal, in the form of wire, to tension is much greater 
than the average strength of the metal, owing to the great 
tensile resistance of the outer skin of the wire. Unlike a 
simple girder bridge moreover, the strain on a suspension 
bridge is least in the centre of the span, increasing towards 
the piers ; and the weight, also, of the bridge per unit of 
length is least in the centre, and increases towards the sides, 
owing to the increasing divergence of the chains from the 
horizontal, and the greater length of the suspending rods on 
approaching the piers from which the cables hang. The 
anchor cables, which carry down the strain of the supension 
cables to .solid anchorages imbedded in the ground on the 
land side of the piers, are a necessary addition to the actual 
tfidge spanning the opening. In suspension bridges, also, 
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which have smaller shore spans on the land side of the pi 
the strain on the main cables can be reduced by auxilia] 
cables spreading out on each side of the piers, which »1 
stiffen the bridge, and are equipoised by supporting d 
land span on one side of the pier and the nearer portiM 
the large span on the other side. This arrangement M 
been adopted with advantage at the Brooklyn Bridge. [Stfm 
iiluslralion.) Even, however, when the large span extends I 
right across the opening, as at the Niagara Bridge, and the I 
strains on the cables have to be wholly borne by corwl 
spending shore cables, this form of bridge is very economi- 1 
cal, and is well suited lor crossing deep ravines, as it can 1 
be erected without any central staging between thepien.* 
The deflection of a suspension bridge under a moving load, I 
owing to the flexible chains modifying their curvaturel 
according to the position of the load, is of much li 
portance in bridges of large span, in consequence of the I 
small proportion the moving load bears to the fixed load 
in a very large bridge ; and it is also reduced by the intro- 
duction of auxiliary cables, acting as stiffening lies, radiating 
from the piers. A danger to which wire cables are pecu- 
liarly liable is their unperceived deterioration by rust, from 
moisture penetrating to the interstices between the wires; 
but great precautions have been taken of late years to 
guard against this insidious corrosion, by so coating the 
cables as to render them impervious to wet, and also by so 
arranging the cables that the renewal of a damaged cable 
can be easily effected. 

The dip of the cables, or the vertical distance between 
the level of their suspension on the piers and their lowest 
central point, corresponds to the depth between the 
flanges in a girder bridge, and to the rise of an arched 
bridge, and increases with the span. Accordingly, the 
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r the suspension towers from the bottom level of 
[e, which is 52 feet in the Menai Bridge, is 60 feet 
^ara Bridge, and 1 50 feet in the Brooklyn Bridge ; 
eheight of the towers, as designed for the proposed 
River Suspension Bridge, is 500 feet above the 
r very nearly the height of the spires of Cologne 
\, and rising about 380 feet above the bridge. 

w. — An arch is the exact converse of a suspension \ 
for whereas in a suspension bridge all the parts 
nsion, in an arch all the parts are in compression. 1 
es in the one correspond to the arched ribs in the 
le suspension rods are replaced by Che spandrils, 
insmit the weight of the roadway to the arch ; 
lace of anchor cablts bearing the tensional strains 
Eibles, there are solid abutments to support the 
r the arch. The parts, however, of an arched 
)eing all in compression, have to be given much 
igidity to avoid flexure, and therefore an arched 

much heavier and more costly than a suspension 
'the same span ; but, for the same reason, it is less 
deflection under a moving load. Arched bridges, 

more costly to erect ; and the great rise required 
ge spans would preclude their adoption, except 
Kp gorges, or over rivers with high banks. They 
eover, not nearly so well suited for being con- 
without scafl'olding ; though the arched bridges 
It span have had to be erected by building out, 
o the great rise attainable with arched bridges 
r 134), and the decrease of the strains from the 
ts to the centre of the arch, the spans of arched 
tiave equalled, and even somewhat surpassed, the 
ained hitherto with ordinary girder bridges ; 





Bowstfing Girders, and CaM/i/cvers, 

though the spans or both those types of bridge ha 
to the present time, found a limit between 500 an 
feet. Neither arch nor girder bridges have as yet 
exceeded one-third of the span attained by the Bro 
Suspension Bridge. 

Bowstring girders are really arches, in which the 
ment is dispensed with by the help of a horiiont 
connecting the two extremities of the arched rifa 
thus taking its thrust. The High Level Bridge at 
castle furnishes a good example of this form of a 
structure ; and the Saltash Bridge is similar in typ< 
chains taking the place of the horizontal tie. This am 
ment converts the arch into a self-contained strui 
like a girder, which can rest on piers, and obviate 
necessity of abutments to sustain the thrust of the 
The Saltash Bridge, however, remains the longest sp 
this type ; whilst the simple arch has been given incR 
spans within the last thirty years. 

Cantilevers. — A cantilever,^ in the engineering sen 
an overhanging bracket or truss. The word might 
sibly be applied to the central portion of a contiii 
girder, for if a girder, continuous over two spans, was s 
ated in imagination into three equal parts, the central 
might be regarded as a double bracket or cantilever, 
porting at its two extremities the outer ends of thi 
other portions, which actually bear the same straii 
independent girders of the same length would be subj' 
to. The term cantilever is, indeed, given to contir 
girder bridges by American writers, the Kentucky 1 
Bridge being described as the first cantilever brid] 
importance erected in America, though it is really a 
Cuililirver, from laal, old trench lor angle, aaJ Itvtt, to niU«. 
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us girder bridge of uniform depth over three spans, 
^^_jut any appearance of a bracket at the piers. This 
je, however, formed a cantilever during its construc- 
being built out without scaffolding ; and from this 
t of view the St Louis, Douro, and Garabit bridges 
e cantilevers during erection, though this description 
1 to be applicable on the completion of the arches, 
tterm cantilever appears to be only suitable strictly to 
s which increase in deptli over their piers, giving 
appearance of a bracket with a symmetrical overhang 
the shore side of the pier to counterbalance the other, 
where the projecting portions are really independent of 
girders whose ends they support. {See page 134.) 
The principle of the cantilever, for increasing the span 
iiridges, was known long ago ; for bridges formed with 
xrs deeply embedded into the abutments or banks on 
ch side, and with central beams resting on the ends of 
s timbers, were constructed for crossing rivers some 
nturies ago in India and Japan ; but the application 
the principle to metal bridges of large span is quite 
Bent 

The Niagara Cantilever Bridge, crossing the Niagara 
iver a short distance upstream from the Suspension 
Bridge was the first true metal cantilever bridge erected, 
having been opened in 18S3, {See page 134) The 
bridge rests upon two light braced steel piers, which, 
irith the masonry foundations, rise 180 feet above the 
;iirface of the river on each bank. Two cantilevers, 395 
bet in length, spread out on each side of the piers at 
he top, the shore portion of each cantilever forming the 
bore spans, and the river portions supporting betiveen 
hem a central girder, 120 feet in length, which, together 
rtth the river cantilevers, spans the gap of 495 feet be- 
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tween the two piers. The Frjiser River Bridge a 
Canadian Pacific Railway, opened in 1885, is a si 
of similar type, with a central opening having afl 
span of 315 feet Counterpoise weights at the 1 
ends of the cantilevers, or shore anchorages, enabli 
river ends of the cantilevers to support the additi 
weight of the central girder between them, with its p 
tion of the moving load. The cantilever system is 9) 
ally well adapted for building out from the piers ; 
additions on each side, as the work proceeds, balanced 
other, and the shore anchorage counterbalances the I 
portion of the central span. The bracket form, mora 
of the cantilever, with its increased depth near the p 
is particularly suited for supporting the projecting a 
during construction ; and it is only necessary, in addid 
to make the ends of the central portion capable of b 
ing the increased strains during building out till thqrl 
joined in the middle. 

Another form of cantilever bridge, approximating H 
continuous girder bridge of varying depth, has I 
adopted for the Kentucky and Indiana Bridge ( 
the Ohio at Louisville, erected in 1883-6, and fori! 
Poughkcepsie Bridge, quite recently constructed. 
these bridges, a girder across a central span was built 00 1 
scaffolding, and a projecting portion was built out from | 
the ends of this girder beyond the two piers supporting 
the girder, and these projections formed cantilevers for the 
adjacent spans, true cantilevers being built out towards 
them from the further pLcrs. The Kentucky Bridge has 
two cantilever spans, of 480, and 4S3 feet respectively be- 
tween the centres of the piers. The Poughkeepsie Bridge 
has two cantilever spans on each shore of 523 feet, and a 
Central cantilever span of 521 feet, situated between two 
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ry girders of 500 feet span, with projecting ends 
g cantilevers. 

cantilever system, though of recent adoption for 
Ipan bridges, has been rapidly developed ; for the 
|r Cantilever Bridge, crossing the Rori branch of 
ndus at Sukkur, with a single span of 790 feet, 
pened in June iSSp, and eclipsed in span al! previous 
of rigid construction. Within nine months, how- 
of the opening of the Sukkur Bridge, the completion 
Forth Bridge put all previous achievements in 
building in the shade, by exhibiting a bridge with 
;pans of 1700 feet, more than double the span of the 
:ur Bridge, and exceeding the previously unrivalled 
klyn Suspension Bridge by 105 feet in span, 
n view of this rapid advance, it may well be wondered ^ 
L the future may have in store in regard to bridge 
truction. The recent extension of the span of rigid 
ges is due partly to the use of steel, and partly to the 
cious adaptation of the cantilever principle with a 
it depth over the piers. There is no prospect at 
lent of the discovery of any nnetal stronger than steel 
equally cheap, nor is there any known untried prin- ' 
■ available for still larger spans. With our present 
iwledge, therefore, the suspension system or cantilevers 
SI likely to be resorted to for bridges of unusual span ; j 
Ist continuous girders of varying depth appear capable | 
ing extended to greater spans than girder bridges 
hitherto attained. 
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THE HAWKESBURY, ST LOUIS, GARABIT, HOOGHLY! 
BROOKLYN, FORTH, AND TOWER BRIDGES. 

Amongst the great number and variety of bridges erected 
within recent years, there is some difficulty in selecting 
representative examples of the several types, from dif- 
ferent countries, for description, with two exceptions. 
The Brooklyn and Forth Bridges stand out pre-eminent 
examples of the suspension and cantilever systems in 
their grandest forms. Of the others, several simitar 
bridges are equally worthy of mention ; and those chosen 
must be regarded merely as specimens of their class. 
The Hawkesbury Bridge furnishes an instance of a large 
girder bridge recently erected in a British Colony, wi^ 
exceptionally deep foundations for the piers, and where 
the girders were floated into position. The St Louis 
and Garabit bridges are two of the largest arched 
bridges in the world, very different in form, erected, in 
the United States and in France, by building out frotn 
the piers. (See page 134.) The Hooghly Bridge, in 
India, affords an instance of a very peculi.ar form of 
cantilever bridge, in which two of the three spans were 
put in position by rolling out. The Tower Bridge is an 
mon example of a bascule bridge, or drawbridge, 
with a footway overhead, and is of _ in; 
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(v-iding communication between the two sides of the 
s below London Bridge, 



•esbury Bridge. — A railway, formed to connect the 
:ins of railways of New South Wales, crosses the 
ibury River by means of this bridge. The bridge 
seven openings betiveen its piers placed about 4 16 feet 
:, centre to centre, on which the steel girders rest. {See 
134.) As the bottom ofthe river consists of a stratum 
mud of considerable thickness, steel plate caissons were 
lie at the site of the piers, the mud being removed from 
• bottom of the caisson by dredging, and the descent of 
! weighted caisson thereby accomplished. The depth 
tfie river varies from about 20 feet to 77 feet ; the rise 
spring tides is 7 feet ; and one of the caissons, adjoining 
; deepest channel, had to be sunk to a depth of 162 feet 
low high-water level before reaching the firm stratum of 
tnd, underlying the mud, on which the piers have been 
bunded. The next caisson, in shallower water, and reach- 
the sand at 144 feet below high-water, had to traverse 
Uhe maximum thickness of mud of about 120 feet; and 
tnving to difficulties experienced in sinking, though this 
caisson was begun the first, its sinking was completed 
tte last. The dredging was effected in three circular 
Weils, S feet in diameter, inside the caisson, and splayed 
out at the base ; and the caisson was weighted with con- 
crete placed between the wells and the outer skin of the 
caisson. As soon as the ca.isson rested firmly on the 
sand, the wells were filled with concrete, and the piers 
built up with masonry from near low-water level. As the 
bridge crosses the main channel of the estuary of the 
Hawkesbury River only seven miles away from the sea, 
the site is considerably exposed, and it was accordingly 
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decided to float the girders into position on a lai^s 
pontoon. The pontoon was constructed with a staging 
on it, so that, when floating on the pontoon, the bottom 
of the girder might be slightly higher than the top of the 
piers at high-water. After launching the pontoon, it was 
stranded on a gridiron in a sheltered bay ; and the girders 
of one span were erected on the staging. The pontoon 
was then floated off, by closing its valves at low-water, 
during favourable weather; and being hauled out to the 
site of the bridge, it was moored bet^vecn the piers at 
high-water, and, as the tide fell, the girders were deposited 
on the piers. The same operations were then repeated 
successively for each of the spans. The pontoon on 
one occasion was driven by the current on to some rocks 
during low tide, and was in danger of being wrecked with 
its load of girders, but was got off at high-water. The 
steel girders are of an American pattern, and the con- 
nections are made by bolts ; .they are 410 feet long 
between their pin supports, and 58 feet high in the 
centre. They aflfbrd a clear headway of 40 feet at 
high-water. The foundations of the bridge were com- 
menced in 1886 ; and the bridge was opened for traffic 
in May 1889. The bridge carries two lines of railway, 
and has a total length of 2900 feet ; and its contract price 
was ;£'3 27,000. 

St Louis Bridge. — Several line.s of railway convei^ 
together on both banks of the Mississippi at St Louis, 
necessitating the erection of a bridge across the river at 
this point, in order to complete the lines of communica- 
tion. The width of the river is about 1540 feet at a 
narrow part, opposite the centre of the town, which was the 
site selected for the bridge. The bed of the river is com- 
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1 of shifting sand, overlying- a stratum of rock which 
from 32 feet below the water level on the St Louis 
to 107 feet on the Illinois side. As the sand which 
nnalatcs in the bed in the summer is scoured away to 
jnsiderable depth in flood time, when the current in 
narrowed channel attains a velocity of 8y miles an 
r, all foundations in the river had to be carried down 
fte solid rock ; whilst the working season only lasts 

August to December. As, therefore, it " 

tant to reduce the number of piers in the river to a 

limum, a bridge was designed by Mr Eads, crossing 

river by three arches, the span of the central opening 

rg 520 feet, and of the two side openings 502 feet, with 

is from the springing to the crown of the arch of i^y feet 

43i feet respectively. {See page 134.) The founda- 

i of the St Louis abutment, where the rock was near the 

ifece, were laid in the open air, under the shelter of a 

ferdam for excluding the water. The foundations, how- 

Sr, of the two river piers, and of the Illinois abutment, 

te laid on the rock at depths of "j^, 102, and 108 feet 

(wctively, by means of caissons sunk by the help of 

ppressed air. The sinking of the caisson for the deepest 

ST occupied 133 days; whilst the filling with concrete the 

Srking chamber at the bottom of the caisson, in which 

e excavations had been carried out during the sinking, 

fcupied 53 days. 

j The four arched ribs supporting the superstructure 
f the bridge across each opening consist each of 
ID steel tubes, one above the other, i \ feet in 
jmneter and 12 feet apart, centre to centre, and braced 
gether ; and the tubes, formed in lengths of about 
feet bolted together, increase in thickness from the 
e to the springing. As scaffolding for erecting the 
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bridge would have impeded navigation, and would have 
been difficult to maintain in shifting sands, and liable to 
injury from floods and floating ice, the superstructure was 
built out from the piers and abutments. For a quarter of 
the span out from each pier, the arched ribs could bear 
their own weight, acting like a cantilever. The end of 
each rib was then supported by iron link chains, passing 
over wooden towers erected on the piers, and attached to 
another similar projecting rib on the opposite side, or 
anchored to the shore at the abutments, which enabled 
some additional lengths of tubes to be built out. This 
additional portion was then supported at the end by link 
chains, passing over a mast standing up on the centre of 
the projecting rib, and fastened at the opposite end to the 
springing plate against which the arch abuts ; and by this 
means the portions of the tubes in the centre of the span 
could be built out and joined in the centre, completing the 
arch. At certain stages of this work the chains above and 
the tubes below, far apart over the piers, and converging to 
the outer extremity of the projecting rib. presented a re- 
remarkable resemblance, on a smaller scale, to the canti- 
levers of the Forth Bridge when in course of erection. 

Thearchescarryadoublclineof railway below, between 
the two pairs of ribs, and a roadway at the top, 54 feet wide, 
for carriages and foot passengers. The work was com- 
menced in 1867, and completed in 1874 ; and its cost was 
£1,307,000. This bridge, at the time of its construction, 
had the largest span of any arched bridge in the world, 
and its foundations reached a greater depth than pre- 
viously attempted ; but it has since been exceeded in span 
by the Douro and Garabit arched bridges ; and a greater 
depth of foundations was required for the piers of the 
Hawkesbury Bridge. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
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-s that has been achieved in bridge construction during 
^**^ last quarter of a century, the St Louis Bridge remains 
^^*^« of the finest examples in existence of an arched 
^^^^dge. both in respect of the size of its spans, the 
^^''Tnmetry of its construction, the double load it has to 
*Jport, and its position on a large river with a shifting 



Garabit Viaduct. — It would be difficult to imagine 
structure combining more gracefulness and bold- 
; than the beautiful viaduct which has been erected 
s the precipitous valley of the river Truyiire, in the 
wth of France, from the designs of the engineer of the 
Ciflel Tower. {See page 134.) This viaduct, constructed 
■ the railway between Marvejols and Neussargues, has 
total length of 1 849 feet ; and the rail level on the 
iaduct is at a height of 401 feet above the water level 
r the river. The main portion of the viaduct is con- 
Tjcted of steel, and has a length of 1469 feet, divided 
tnto four openings on one side, and one on the other side 
of the large arched span, each having a width of 170 to 
182 feet between the centres of the piers. These openings 
are spanned by lattice girders resting upon piers formed 
of four slightly converging columns braced together and 
founded on a masonry base. The girders, carrying the 
single line of railway, are continued across the large main 
opening; and they are supported by the two high piers on 
each side of the large opening, from the masonry base of 
which the arch springs, by two intermediate piers stand- 
ing on the arch, and by the top of the arch itself at the 
centre. The trellis parabolic arch, stretching across the 
lower portion of the valley, has a span of 541 feet, a rise 
of 170 feet, and a clear height in the centre, above the 
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river Tniyfere. of 356 feet The arch itself has a depth 
at the top of 33 feet, and a width of 20^ feet, spreading 
out to the springing to 65^ feet, with a great corresponding 
reduction in depth. The girders supporting the roadwiy, 
and between which the trains run, are placed 16I feel 
apart, and have a depth of 17 feet. 

The design resembles the first bridge across the Douro 
erected at Oporto, by M. Eiffel, in 1S77 ; and the central 
arch of the Garabit Viaduct was similarly built out froiD 
the springing on each side, like a cantilever, making use 
of the horizontal roadway girders, carried forrv-ard at the 
top, together with wire ropes suspended from a temporary 
erection on the top of each side pier right across the gap. 
The panels of the arch were thus built out by degrees, on 
each side, till they reached the centre, where ihej- weit 
joined, forming a complete arch. Scaffolding raised to 
such a height would have been impracticable, and the^^ 
fore the only method of erecting the large arch was by 
building out from each extremity. The viaduct was com- 
mencedin 1879, and the work was completed in 1884. The 
crescent-shaped openwork arch, spread out laterally at 
the springings to resist the wind pressure, rising to a 
height of about 390 feet above the bottom of the valley. 
and flanked on each side by a light-looking viaduct on 
lofty tapering openwork piers, forms a remarkable featurt 
in the picturesque landscape. Some idea may perhaps 
be formed of the scale of this structure from the consider- 
ation that if Antwerp Cathedral was placed at the bottom 
of the valley, the top of its spire would be just level with 
the top of the girder resting on the summit of the arch ; 
and the arch would only fail by 10 feet to clear the 
highest point of St Paul's Cathedral if this building 
was standing underneath iL Its span exceeds the lai 
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as of the Britannia Bridge by 82 feet, and has been sur- 
icd by very few bridges; whilst its height is unrivalled. 

I Hooghly Bridge. — The river Hooghly has a width of 
3 feet at low-water at Hooghly, being narrower there 
^ for some distance above, and than anywhere lower 
i and this site was selected for a bridge to carry the 
t Indian Railway across the river. The main channel 
■ near the right bank, or Hooghly side of the river, 
I is 66 feet deep, shoaling gradually towards the 
Pposite bank. The erection of a bridge with three equal 
IS would have necessitated placing the river pier on 
6 Hooghly side in a depth of 40 feet of water at low 
; where, owing to the floods of the river and the 
■Oil bore, the stranding and sinking of a large caisson 
Kiuld have been a hazardous operation. Accordingly, 
™ central span was given an opening of only 95J feet 
ft1)ctween the river piers, leaving clear openings of 520 feet 
foneach side of the river. {See page 134.) This arrange- 
ment, besides placing the Hooghly pier in shallower 
viter, rendered the erection of the girders over the 
central span on staging comparatively easy, and provided 
wider channels on each side for the navigation, the larger 
vessels preferring tlie deep channel along the right bank, 
and the local craft selecting the shallow channel where 
the stream is not strong. 

The wrought-iron caissons for the river piers were 
floated into position, deposited on the river bed in about 
30 feet of water, and then sunk by dredging inside, through 
I about 60 feet of silt, down to a stratum of solid clay. The 
I caissons were then filled with concrete below, and briclc- 
I work above, to form the piers, being surmounted by steel 
I pedestals to carry the girders. The central girders were 
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then erected on staging between the two piers ; and 1 
somewhat novel expedient was adopted for spanning the 
two side openings, 520 feet in width. The central girders 
were built out beyond the piers, on each side, by means of 
derricks, so as to form cantilevers, projecting about 1 13 feet 
beyond the piers. The shore girders on each side, 420 fert 
in length, were then so placed as to span the remainder of 
the opening, resting at one extremity on the shore abut- 
ment, and at the other on the end of the cantilever. These 
girders were put in place by rolling them out along an 
approach viaduct of brickwork, on which they were erected, 
and supporting their outer ends over the river by pontoons, 
with staging erected on them to the required height, so 
that the ends of the girders could be deposited on the 
ends of the cantilevers. The erection of the bridge w-as, 
accordingly, partly effected by staging, and partly by a 
combined system of rolling out and floating out, both of 
which methods have been often separately employed for 
the erection of bridges. The adoption of the cantilevers 
enabled the girders of the large shore spans to be reduced 
about one-fifth in span, thus realising in a conspicuous 
manner the practical reduction in span resulting from 
continuous girders. The shore ends of the girders rest OD 
steel pins supported by suspended links, so as to allow 
of the forward or backward movement required by the 
expansion and contraction, resulting from changes in 
temperature, and amounting to about 3 inches at each end. 
The cantilever girders, 30^ feet apart, to provide for a 
double line of railway between them, are 52 feet high at the 
centre; and the shore girders are 47 feet high, being all of 
steel, with curved tops ; and the bridge affords a clear head- 
way of S3 feet under the girders at low-water. The works 
were commenced in 18S3, and completed at tbe en^^ 
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1886; and the cost of the bridge, including the viaducts, 
was ^ztxfXXi. Though the spans of this bridge have been 
very greatly exceeded in the Sukkur Bridge over the 
Indus, the bridge possesses an interest from the peculiar 
method in which the cantilever system has been introduced 
for modifying the position of the piers, and facilitating the 
crossing of the large openings ; whereas the Sukkur Bridge 
presents too great a resemblance in principle to the 
gigantic cantilevers of the Forth Bridge to render a separ- 
ate description expedient. The Hooghly Bridge is quite 
a special type in the arrangement of its side spans ; though 
the same kind of central cantilever, extending over two 
piers, has been since adopted on the Kentucky and Indiana, 
and the Poughkeepsie bridges for lightening the girders 
across the adjacent spans. 

Brooklyn Bridge. — Tlie insular position of New York, 
and the difficulties of communication between the north 
and south of Manhattan Island before the construction of 
the elevated railways, led to the extension of Brooklyn 
and Jersey City as residential quarters for men engaged 
in business in New York. Means of access, accordingly, 
across the East, and Hudson rivers were obtained by 
ferries, pending a more convenient means of communica- 
tion being achieved. The East River, however, is 
considerably narrower than the Hudson River, and 
consequently the bridging of the former was undertaken 
in 1870, when the erection of a bridge across the latter 
^'as considered impracticable, though proposals have 
recently been made for accomplishing this still bolder 
feaL {Seepage 120.) 

The Brooklyn Bridge, connecting New York and 
Brooklyn across the East River, has a total length of 
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5989 feet, or rather over a mile aud a furlong. The 
bridge has a central span of 159SJ feet between the two 
towers, over which the suspension cables are hung ; two 
side spans of 930 feet each between the towers and the 
shore ; and approach viaducts, having lengths of 1 562^ feel 
on the New York side, and 971 feet on the Brooklyn side 
of the river. {Sit illustration^ The suspension toweis 
stand on two piers founded in the river within caissons, 
by the aid of compressed air, on the solid rock, at depths 
of 78 feet and 45 feet below high-water; and they rise 
277 feet above the same level. There is a clear headway 
under the centre of the bridge of 135 feet, and near the 
piers of 118 feet above high-water, thus affording ample 
clearance for the masts of vessels passing underneath. 
There are four suspension cables, 15 J inches in diameter, 
each composed of 52S2 galvanised steel wires placed side 
by side, without any twist, as close together as possible, 
arranged in nineteen strands, bound up with wire. This 
method of forming the cables was preferred to the plan 
often employed of twisting the wires together, as in an 
ordinary rope, on account of the greater tenacity possessed 
- by the unbent wire. These cables, having a dip in the 
centre of the large span of 1 28 feet, rest on moveable 
saddles on the top of the towers, to allow for tlie slight 
movements of the cables due to changes of temperaWte 
and load ; and they are held down at each end by wty 
massive masonry anchorages built on shore. Supple- 
mentary cables extend out like a fan on each side of the 
towers, and both assist in supporting the two shore spans, 
and the portion of the long span roadway nearest tlie 
towers, and brace the roadway to reduce its deflectioD 
under heavy loads. After the foundations of the piers 
had been laid, the piers built, and the towers erecu 
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traveUmg wire rope was passed over one of the towers 
876^ conve>-ed by a steamboat across the river, and 
f being passed over the other tower, the rope, which 
jpllowed to drop to the bottom of the river whilst its 
^as carried across, was drawn tight at a moment when 
jtliannel was free from shipping; and the first step 
trds connecting Brooklyn with New York was thus 
Onplished. A second travelling rope was similarly 
^dbhed and connected with the first ; and by aid of 
a continuous wire rope, a temporary suspended platform 
erected, on which the strands of the cables were then 
y put in place ; and, lastly, the suspending ropes, 
the platform of the bridge were fixed. 
The bridge has a width of 8; feet, separated into 
divisions; the centre one, \},\ feet wide, and raised 
feet above the rest of the bridge, forms a footway, 
n each side of which there is a line of rails for a 
ope railway, worked by a stationary engine on the 
iklyn side; and on the outside there is a roadway 
carriages and carts, 19 feet wide, on each side. The 
therefore, carries two roadways, two lines of 
Iway, and a footway. The bridge was opened in 
ij; and it cost about £3,100,000, about three times 
original estimate. 

For seven years the Brooklyn Bridge remained the 

idgewith by far the largest span in the world ; but the 

'brth Bridge deprived it of this pre-eminence, on its com- 

''etion in tSgo, by having two spans exceeding the large 

"^ of the Brooklyn Bridge by 115 feet. The Brooklyn 

^d^^ like most suspension bridges, is a graceful struc- 

"** ■ ^fjd 't has rendered a very important service to both 

^ ^nd New York by pro^jji^g an easy means oj 

^^^t^or, between the t;^„ ^^^^^. In the proposed 
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bridging of the Hudson River by a monster suspenuoa 
bridge, tlie Brooklyn Bridge is threatened by a formidable 
rival, on the opposite side of New York-, which, if erected 
as designed, would outstrip the large Brooklyn span by 
as great a proportion as the Brooklyn Bridge surpassed 
any of its predecessors. 

The Forth Bridge. — The railways from England cdb- 
verging to Edinburgh were prevented from following 
a direct route to Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, and other 
large towns on the east coast of Scotland, by the Firth of 
Forth, so that the traffic had either to make a long 
detour by Stirling, or to be conveyed across the Firth of 
Forth by ferry. The Firth, which is very broad opposite 
Leith, the port of Edinburgh, is contracted to about a mile 
in width at Inverkeithing, where a ferry had been long 
established between North and South Queensferry; ani 
moreover, the small island of Inchgarvie, situated in mid- 
channel at this narrowed part, divides the channel into 
two equal portions. The idea of bridging the Forth at 
this point is said to have been first put forward about 
150 years ago, and in 1805 a double tunnel was proposed 
for effecting the crossing; whilst in 1818 a design for a 
suspension bridge over the site of the present bridge, 
and with very similar spans, was published. Nothing 
further was done in the matter till the erection of a rail- 
way bridge, higher up the Firth, with spans of ;io feel, 
was authorised in 1865, which project was subsequently 
abandoned, In 1873 a company was formed and 
authority obtained for the erection of a steel suspension 
bridge at Queensferry, with two spans of 1600 feet, » 
clear headway of 150 feet, and towers, JSO feet above 
high-water, on Inchgarvie Island and the two shore?, for 
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supporting the chains. This bridge had been actui 
commenced, when the overthrow, by a gale in 1879, of the 
large spans of theTay Bridge, erected by the designer of 
the Forth Suspension Bridge, led to a reconsideration 
of the plans. Eventually, after a comprehensive inquiry 
into the original design, other forms of stiffened suspen- 
sion bridges, the cantilever system, and a tunnel, a modified 
design, on the cantilever principle, proposed by Messrs 
Fowler and Baker, was approved in 18S1, and has now 
been carried out. The land rises rapidly from each 
shore at Queensferry, and the site was therefore specially 
suitable for the approaches to a bridge which had to 
be constructed at a high level to afford adequate head- 
way for vessels to pass underneath. For the same 
reason, combined with the great depth of water, ex- 
ceeding 200 feet, in the two channels between Inch- 
garvie Island and the shore, the site was not favourable 
for a subaqueous tunnel. 

The bridge, as erected, consists of two approach 
viaducts ; three double cantilevers, resting on two piers 
near the shore and on a central pier on the island; and 
two pairs of ordinary girders, spanning the intervals 
between the ends of the central and side cantilevers over 
the two deep channels. (_See illustration.) The approach 
viaducts are formed by girders, from 168 to 179 feet in 
length, resting upon masonry piers, spanning five openings 
on the north side, and ten on the south side, together 
with masonry arches at the extremities. The cantilevers 
are symmetrical steel structures, rising 361 feet above 
high-water, composed of a central portion over the piers, 
from which two cantilever arms extend out on each side, 
680 feet in length, and tapering to their extremities both 
vertically and horizontally. The central portions r>f the 
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channels; and the cantilevers and girders together 

pose a bridge affording two clear openings of 1700 feet 

(ten the piers. The road for the double line of way is 

p)rted by cross girders between the central girders; and 

l^dinal roadway girders, resting on uprigjits borne 

the cantilevers, carry the railway, with a uniform 

fllof road and at a uniform level, between the canti- 

Irs. The widening out of the cantilevers vertically 

ards the piers is required to enable them to resist the 

ins involved in so great a span as 1700 feel ; and the 

zontal increase in width affords stability against wind 

isure, increasing in proportion to the surface exposed, 

ch, in the cantilever system, is greatest at the piers 

I least in the centre of the span. The shore ends of the 

le cantilevers, besides being counterpoised sufficiently to 

knterbalancc the train load on their outer extremities, 

r also provided with an adequate additional weight to 

■interbalance half the weight of the central girder. 

' The total length of the bridge, together with the 

iproach viaducts, is S098 feet, or a little over a mile and 

jalf ; the length of the cantilever portion is 5349 feet, or 

khcr more than a mile ; the total length of the central 

ntilever is 1620 feet, and of the two side cantilevers, 

,l4i feet; and the clear headway under the central 

Fders, at ^high-water, is 1 50 feet. The actual bridge, 

delusive of the approach viaducts, consists of three 

ers, two clear spans of 1 700 feet over the two 

tannels on each side of the island, and two openings 

; the sides of about 6S0 feet each, spanned by the 

lunlerbalancing arms of the shore cantilevers, the 

Orthern one stretching over the land, and the southern 

ne over a shallow foreshore bordering the southern 
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end to the adjacent side cantilevers, but are left free 
at the other end on the centra! cantilever, to allow 
for the movements resulting from expansion and con- 
traction. 

The works were commenced at the beginning of 
1883 ; and preparations were made for founding the twelve 
piers, in groups of four, on the island and each bank, on 
which the vertical columns of the cantilevers rest. The 
two northern piers on the Fife shore were built on land 
without difficulty, and rested on a rock foundation ; and the 
two other piers on the Fife shore, and the two northern 
piers on the island, were built under the shelter of water- 
tight casings, or cofferdams, enclosing each site. The two 
southern piers, however, on the island, and the four 
southern or Queensferry piers, had to be constructed by 
the aid of caissons, with compressed air, which were sunk 
gradually till a solid level foundation was reached, when 
the working chamber and caisson were filled with con- 
crete to form the foundation for the granite pier. The 
chief difficulty experienced in sinking the two Inchgarvie 
caissons resulted from the dip of the rock, so that whilst 
one portion of the caisson rested upon firm rock, the 
other side, being unsupported, was liable to sink to 
a lower level and tilt the caisson, which had, accord- 
ingly, to be propped up with concrete piers and sand 
bags to keep it level, till the rock on the higher side 
could be cut away. The Queensferry caissons were 
sunk through from 33 to 45 feet of silt, boulder day, 
and hard ground, to a solid foundation, the deepest 
foundation being 89 feet, and the shallowest 71 feet 
below high-water. Comparatively little excavation bad 
to be effected in sinking the Inchgar\'ic caissons, beyond 
^levelling the rock ; so that, though owing to the greater 
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depth of water at this site than at the Queensfcrry 
piers, the foundations were 64 and 72 feet below higli- 
water, the launching, placing, and sinking the caissons 
only occupied about four months. Three of the Queens- 
ferry caissons required from five to six months for the 
same operations ; and, owing to the accidental ground- 
ing, tilting up, and submergence of the fourth caisson, 
fourteen months elapsed between its launching and final 
sinking to its full depth. 

As soon as the piers were completed, the central portions 
of the cantilevers were erected, and the arms were then built 
out in both directions without staging ; and the central 
girders were also built out from each end of the ad- 
jacent cantilever arms, till they met in the middle and 
were finally connected. The work of erection of such 
long heavy pieces to a great height, and to great distances 
from the piers, without any fixed staging, involved very 
considerable difficulties. Special machinery and special 
plant were required for carrying out, adjusting, and con- 
necting the various parts; the slanting positions of the 
columns and struts caused them to bend under their own 
weight ; a high wind forced the long detached portions out 
of their proper lines ; and even the heat of the sun led to 
temporary deflections ; all which deviations had to be re- 
adjusted before the various parts of the structure could be 
joined together. The bridge was opened in March 1890, 
about seven years after the commencement of the works. 
The weight of steel used in the cantilever portion of the 
bridge was about 51,000 tons. The total cost of the 
works in connection with the bridge has been about 
Jj3. 250,000, which is about double the original parlia- 
mentary estimate. 

The bridge is devoid of any extraneous architectural 
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adornments, and is a model of simplicity and utility com- 
bined. It has been described by some persons as ugly; 
and when looked at from the shore ends, the convergence 
or its sides gives it a peculiar appearance. When viewed, 
however, from the water, the grandeur of its proportions 
is more thoroughly realised ; and the massiveness of its 
columns and struts is lightened by the apparent slender 
network of cross bracing, whilst the convergence of ils 
sides is not seen. The large sizes of its several parts 
are best observed from the footways, running along each 
side of the railway across the bridge, from whence also 
the great height and width of the cantilevers over the 
piers can be most advantageously perceived, at an 
elevation of about half their height, U is difficult 
from any other point of view to grasp the real mag- 
nitude of the structure ; for the central girders, of 
380 feet span, which in any other bridge would be 
regarded as considerable, appear quite diminutive ia 
comparison to the gigantic cantilevers on each side of 
them. 

The two cantilever arms alone of one span of the Forth 
Bridge, exclusive of the central girder, are 250 feet longer 
than the height of the Eiffel Tower; and the cantilevers 
rise over the piers, above high-water, to within s feet of 
the height of St Paul's. Each of the large spans is about 
zoo feet longer than the total length of the Britannia 
Bridge, with its four spans, and longer than Waterloo 
Bridge, with its eight arches including its shore spans; 
and one span alone would stretch across the Thames at 
Woolwich, or the Mississippi at St Louis. The two spans 
of the Forth Bridge would traverse the East River at the 
site of the Brooklyn Brid^je ; and the cantilevers are about 
85 feet h^her above the water than the towers of the 
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Brooklyn Bridge, though their height is very much 
masked by their great proportionate length, the length of 
the central cantilever being four and a half times its height. 
The Forth Bridge has not the light appearance of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, in which particular suspension bridges 
excel, but it possesses greater rigidity ; and though it has 
not nearly the width of roadway of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
it exceeds it by 105 feet in span. The two large spans of 
the Forth Bridge correspond approximately in length to 
the large span and two shore spans at Brooklyn ; but the 
counterbalancing cantilever spans, with the approaches, at 
the Forth Bridge arc longer than the Brooklyn Bridge 
approaches ; so that the Forth Bridge, altogether, is 
about 3 furlongs longer than the Brooklyn Bridge, 
whilst it provides less accommodation in width. These 
two bridges, far excelling all others in span, though not 
really comparable, happen to have cost very nearly 
the same amount, which in both cases largely exceeded 
the original estimates ; and this result may lead to 
hesitation in undertaking the construction of long span 
bridges. The Forth Bridge has proved very firm under 
heavy loads, and has already attracted a large quantity 
of traffic. Its successful completion has demonstrated the 
advantages of the cantilever system for large spans. 

The Sukkur Bridge resembles the Forth Bridge in 
having a central girder, with a span of 200 feet, supported 
ill the ends of two cantilever arms, each 310 feet long; 
liut the cantilevers of the Sukkur Bridge are less sym- 
metrical, and their parts are more massed together than 
"I the Forth Bridge, 



Tlie Tower Bridge: — The bridge which, after long dis- 
cussion of various schemes, was designed for providing 
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a connection between both banks of the Thames below 
London Bridge, is still in course of construction just below 
the Tower. The most uncertain portion, however, of the 
work, namely, the foundations of the river piers, has already 
been accomplished, so that only the erection of the towers 
on the piers, and the superstructure of the bridge remain 
to be carried out; and it is anticipated that the bridge 
will be finished at the end of 1892. The bridge is not re- 
markable for any specially large span ; but it possesses 
an interest from the peculiarity of its design, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all bridges hitherto erected over the 
Thames, and also as solving the problem of providing 
a convenient roadway across the river below London 
Bridge without unduly impeding navigation. Schemes 
have been proposed for a tunnel under the bed of the river, 
or a high-level bridge over the river ; but the long, steep 
approaches required in either case on each side, in a 
densely crowded and valuable part of the metropolis, have 
proved an insuperable obstacle. The present design 
obviates that difficulty by providing an opening central 
span for vessels, and thus enabling the approaches on each 
side to reach the bridge from the main thoroughfares with 
less rise than at London Bridge. (_See iilustratioH.) 

The distance between the two abutments of the bridgft 
on each side of the river, is S80 feet, divided into three 
openings by two river piers, 70 feet in width, the t»'o 
side openings being 270 feet in width, and the central 
opening 200 feet. The roadways of the two side open- 
ings are to be suspended from chains hanging from the 
high towers on the river piers to the lower towers on the 
abutments. The central opening is to be spanned by^ 
double bascule or drawbridge, the two halves being pJTOted 
the piers, and when down forming a flat arch across the 
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■ning, with a headway in the centre of 29^ feet above 
ti-water. These two halves are counterbalanced at 
ar tail ends, extending inside the piers, and can be 
scd by machinery to a vertical position against each 
rer, so as to be quite clear of the opening, the tail ends 
olving in segmental recesses provided in the piers, and 

roadway portions going partially into vertical recesses 
Jie faces of the towers on the piers. When the bascule 
3ge is open, a clear headway of 139J feet will be 
irded between high-water and a light fixed upper road- 
■f for foot passengers, resting on the upper part of the 
:r towers, and spanning the central opening between 

towers. Access to this upper roadway is provided by 
ircases and hydraulic lifts inside the towers; so that 
t passengers will always be able to cross the river, 
n when the bridge is closed to vehicles for the 
sage of vessels. The width between the parapets 
I be 50 feet in the opening span, and 60 feet along 

approaches and side spans. The approaches have 
in built on brick arches ; and the gradient nowhere 
»eds I in 40. Hydraulic power will be supplied 

engines on the Surrey side ; and hydraulic ac- 
nulators, which are weighted cylinders for main- 
ling the water pressure, are to be placed in the piers, 
as to store up power for working the machinery for 
Sling the bridge and raising the passenger lifts. Most 
the metal work in the bridge and towers is to be 
el ; the weight of each leaf of the bascule bridge, 
h its counterpoise weight, will be 950 tons; and 
! weight of iron and steel in the bridge will amount 
15,000 tons. 

The foundations for the river piers were laid within 
stjI^Mron caissons, sunk to a depth of 27 feet below^ 
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the river bed, and 60 feet below high-water; but the 
foundations of the two piers could not be carried on 
simultaneously, as the amount of staging allowed in the 
channel at one time was restricted on behalf of the 
navigation, so that the progress of the work was thereby 
delayed. Parliamentary sanction for the construction 
of this bridge was obtained in 1885 ; the foundation 
stone was laid in 1886 ; and progress is now being made 
with the towers and superstructure. The length of the 
bridge and abutments is 940 feet, and of the approaches 
1700 feet, making a total length of 2640 feet; and the 
estimated cost of the work is ;£'7So,ooo. Wooden bascule 
bridges are very common in Holland, especially in Am- 
sterdam, over the numerous canals intersecting that city: 
but they have been rarely employed for large spans. 
Bridges turning horizontally on a pivot, known as swing 
bridges, are much more common, but would have been 
unsuited for the centre of a crowded river, owing to ti« 
space occupied by them when open. 

The Tower Bridge, with its suspended shore spans, itJ 
high river towers, its high-level footway, and its bascule 
bridge, will have features of novelty and architectural 
merits not always possessed by engineering works, and 
will also be a great advantage in facilitating communica- 
tion below London Bridge. 

[ Proposed Channel Bridge. — The success of any large 

undertaking generally leads to proposals for the construc- 
tion of works of still greater magnitude. It is proposed, 
as previously mentioned, to follow up the Brooklyn Bridge 
I by the erection of a much larger suspension bridge across 
\ the Hudson River ; and the completionW the Forth Bridge 
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">glish Channel, in place of the Channel Tunnel. The 
^meters of the latest design naturally adopt the canti- 
'ej system, selecting the principle of the Kentucky and 
diana Bridge, across the Ohio, of girders supported on 
o piers,and projecting beyond them as cantilevers on each 
'e.supporting smaller central girders at their extremities 
the intermediate or cantilever spans. The bridge, 
Skversing the Channel at the Straits of Dover, would have 
length of 24 miles, nearly twelve times the length of the 
ay Bridge. It is to be borne on 120 piers, the piers in 
Be main deep channel attaining a depth of 180 feet below 
Ugh-water. and supporting the girders at a height of 
180 feet above high-water, to afford that c'jar headway 
for vessels navigating the Channel. The large cantilever 
spans in mid-channel are to have openings of 1640 feet ; 
whilst the distance between the piers of the intermediate 
supporting girders is to be 984 feet Other spans, of from 
328 to 830 feet, are to be formed in the shallower and less 
frequented parts of the Channel. The estimated amount 
of metal required is 1,000,000 tons, or about forty times 
the quantity used in the Forth Bridge ; and the estimated 
cost is about .f 34,000,000. The height of the largest 
girders is to be 213 feet, so that the total height of the 
highest portion of the structure would be about 570 feet 
above the sea bottom, or 40 feet higher than the top of 
the spires of Cologne Cathedral, the highest building in 
the world with the exception of the Eiffel Tower. A 
bridge across the Channel is not dependent upon the con- 
tinuity of the chalk stratum like a tunnel, and passengers 
on the Channel.jBiridgc in a stormy night would be in no 
need of ventilation ; but in other respects a bridge would 
involve much greater difficulties in construction, in the 
open sea at such a depth, than a tunnel thtou^H c'cv^Vk. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SUBMARINE MINING AND BLASTING. 



Excavation under water, known by the general term of 
dredging when soft material has to be removed, is gener- 
ally cheaper than excavation on land, owing to the large 
floating dredging machines that can be employed, and 
readily moved about, and owing to the economy with which 
the carriage of the lifted material to a suitable place of 
deposit can be effected by water. When, however, rock 
impedes the widening or deepeningof a navigable channel, 
its rcmova! is attended with difficulty, and involves a con- 
siderable expense. Blasting on land is a slow and some- 
■what costly operation ; but blasting under water, where the 
boring of the holes has to be effected in an unseen rock, 
and the blasting charges have to be inserted and fired under 
■water, is much more tedious and expensive. As the exe- 
cution of such works depends in great measure upon 
questions of cost, a large rocky shoal presents a very 
Serious impediment to the improvement of a channel. 
Rocks under water have, however, been removed when 
not large in extent, and when they have presented a 
serious danger to shipping, as for instance in Holyhead 
and Alderney harbours. Rocky shoals, also, extending 
across river channels, and limiting the improvement in 
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depth that can be obtained by dredging, have 
in recent years by drilling from special rafts, 
being deposited in the holes either through 
divers, as in the Tees, the Yarra River in 
elsewhere. Dynamite and nitro-glycerine \ 
ployed for the blasting, being fired by fuses 
with the help of a detonator such as fulmin: 
which, by causing a concussion, ensures 
ness of the explosion. Drilling machines 
by compressed air, have been used foi 
blasting holes from a barge. Sometimes 
been employed for shattering subaqueous r 
exploded when simply in contact with tt 
good deal of the power of the explosive 
this arrangement, and it is not advantagi 
rock is massive. These are the ordinal 
removing rock under water ; but there a 
systems for effecting this object, one 1 
enabled a gigantic operation for deepenin 
be accomplished. 

Compressed Air Diving-Bell. — A peculia 
ing diving-bell, into which compressed air 
duced, has been employed for facilitating ' 
rocks in Brest and Cherbourg harbours, 
portion of the apparatus consists of a la 
caisson, 33 feet long, 26J feet wide, and 
which is divided into two parts by a waterti 
diaphragm, about 6\ feet above the bottor 
open. The lower division forms the wor 
which can be filled with compressed air by 
from air compressors on shore. The upper 1 
the apparatus float when full of air, or sinks 
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Admitted. The sides are carried up, somewhat converg- 

6, above the caisson to a sufficient height to place the 

*^'*tform at the top above high-ivater when the caisson is 

^'^k in position. A staircase, in a large central shaft, 

'^^di from the top platform to the air-locks on the roof of 

^^e working chamber ; whilst two smaller shafts, on each 

'^«, serve for the removal of the displaced rock. The 

^^isson is ballasted nSar the bottom with masonry 

■iron to make it float upright. The caisson 

floated out to the required spot, and sunk by ad- 

Iting water into the air chamber above the working 

[nber. The men then enter the working chamber, 

I by electric light, from which the water is excluded 

r compressed air ; and when the holes have been bored 

\ the rock and charged, the men retire into the air- 

pcks for the blast The men can thus mine and blast 

; submarine rocks as if they were out of water; and 

: the termination of the work, compressed air being let 

Brto the air chamber, forces out the water, and floats the 

)aratus. 

Rock-breaking Rams. — Another system of dealing with 

rock under water is by first breaking the rock up by a 

succession of blows, delivered by a heavy falling weight, 

and then removing the shattered loose rock by raising it 

in the buckets of an ordinary dredger. The rock-break- 

s are made of iron, about 42 feet long and 9 inches 

I. square, with a steel-pointed wedge-shaped end or cutter, 

'and weighing 4 tons. The rams are raised, by hydraulic 

wer, within a staging erected over the bottomless well of 

b bucket dredger, and are dropped from a height of 10 to 

I feet upon the rock. These rams, with their wedgc- 

r>liaped ends, gradually shatter the rock after a setVes o^ 
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blows on the same spot, and thus dispense with the cost 
and delay of boring and blasting rock under water. Ten 
rams have been used in one set, capable of giving about 
500 blows in an hour. This system has been successfully 
applied to the widening of the portion of the Suez Canal 
which traverses rock, as much as icxX) cubic yards of 
solid rock having been raised in sixteen hours at Chalouf. 
The method appears primitive," but it has proved more 
effectual, more rapid, and cheaper, on the Suez Canal 
widening in 188S, than the ordinary methods of blasting 
rock. 

Blasting Operations at Hell Gate, New York. — ^The 
channels of the East River, leading from Long Island 
Sound to New York Harbour, were obstructed by a 
number of scattered reefs, which both imperilled naviga- 
tion, and also rendered it difficult owing to the rapid 
currents produced in the contracted channels. {See 
164, fig. I.) Wrecks, accordingly, frequently occurred, 
which ted to the ominous name of Hell Gate being 
given to the locality. The first proposals for improv- 
ing the channels, made in 1848, only contemplated 
the removal of the highest pninled reefs by surface 
blasting (which was carried on from 1851 to 1853), owing 
to the great cost of extensive removals of submarine 
rocks; and nothing further was done for several yean 
At last, in 186S-69, some larger and wider detached rocia 
W'-re lowered by drilling and blasting, the drilling being 
effected from a very strong barge at a considerable cost 
A miire comprehensive scheme, for the general rcmova 
of the rncks in the channels to a depth of 26 feet beloi 
low-water, was proposed in 1869; and a commencemeP 
was made in the same year at Hallett's Point, from whic 
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Termimn^ Hallett^s Reef. 



cf extended, connected with Long Island, but jutting 
inconveniently into the East River at an awkward 
L 

The plan adopted for the removal of the reef at 

lett's Point, extending out 325 feet from the shore, 

covering an area of 3 acres rising above the depth of 

t at low-water, consisted in undermining the whole 

area with a network of galleries, and then shattering 

»oof and supports by explosives. {See page 164, figi. 

3.) A portion of the reef above low-water was 

losed by a watertight casing, or cofferdam, connected 

the shore at both ends ; and a shaft was sunk in this 

losure to a depth of 33 feet below low-water. Lai^ 

icries or headings were then driven in radial lines by 

ig and blasting from the shaft under the reef; and 

tiler intermediate galleries and cross galleries were 

Bed in the rock under the whole area of the reef to 

tcmoved. Accordingly, a regular network of galleries 

ended under the reef, having a total length of nearly 

ie and a half, resembling on a small scale the catacombs 

Stome and Paris ; and the roof, from 6 to 20 feet thick, 

Barating the galleries from the river overhead, rested 

Ibn 172 pillars of rock, left in piercing the galleries, about 

Ifcet thick and from 8 to 22 feet high. The boring of 

It holes in forming the galleries was done at first by 

pd, and afterwards by steam drills ; but the work pro- 

BBsed slowly, owing to the hardness of the rock, consisting 

•liornblcnde, gneiss, and quartz, the shallow holes and 

lalt charges necessary to avoid injuring the roof, and 

I inadequate sums yearly voted by Congress for the 

»rk, so that the galleries were not completed till the 

E[. Holes were then drilled in the roof a» 
cartridges required in the final expld 
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mostly about 3 inches in diameter and %\ feet Ii 
Cartridges filled with dynamite, vulcan powder, and rend- 
rock, solid compounds of nitro-glycerine, were inserted in 
about 4460 holes, provided at the end with detonating 
charges of fuhninate of mercury. Altogether 49,900 lbs. 
of explosives were employed for shattering the 63,100 
cubic yards of rock in the roof and piers of the galleries. 
Provision for the simultaneous firing of all these mines 
was made by placing twenty-three galvanic batteries at 
the spot, and connecting each of them with a group of 
the mines. Twenty-three brass pins, each connected with 
one of the poles of a battery, were suspended by a cord 
over twenty-three mercury cups in connection with the 
other poles of the batteries. When everything was 
arranged, the galleries and shaft were flooded by the 
admission of the water from the river, through a syphon, 
on the 23d of September 1876, in order to increase the 
energy of the explosion by somewhat closing the vent of 
the holes, or tamping as it is termed, by the pressure of 
the water. The following day, September 24, 1876, the 
final explosion was effected by firing a dynamite cartridge, 
attached to the cord suspending the brass pins, by 
electricity from the shore. The cord was thus severed; 
and the brass pins dropping into the cups containing 
mercury, completed the circuit of the batteries, and causeii i 
a simultaneous explosion of all the mines. Spray was 
thrown up by the explosion to a height of 123 feet ; but 
no windows were broken by the shock, and the land- 
tremor produced was small. All the shattered rock 
which lay above the z5 feet depth had to be subsequently 
removed by grapple dredgers ; and blocks which were too 
big to be thus lifted had to be broken up smaller by 
surface blasting. The removal of the broken rock 
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above the requisite level on the reef, amounting to 45,300 
cubic yards, was not completed till 1S82 ; so tiiat the 
work occupied about twelve and a half years, and it cost 
;i;2 5042a 

Before the final explosion at Hallett's reef had been 
effected, a still greater undertaking was commenced, 
namely, the removal, in the same way, of the Middle 
Keef, situated in mid-channel between Astoria and 
New Yorl\, and covering an area of g acres above the 
depth of 36 feet at low-water requisite for navigation. 
{Seepage 16^, figs. 1,4, 5, and 6.) Two shafts were begun, 
in 1875, on a portion of the rock above high- water level, 
and were sunk to about 60 feet below low-water leveL 
Parallel galleries were driven from the shafts in each 
direction, together with galleries at right angles, extend- 
ing in a network, as at Hallett's reef, under the whole 
area of the reef to be lowered. The total length of these 
submarine galleries was a little over 4 miles, about 10 
feet square in section generally, but in some places as low 
as 4 feet, and in others 33 feet high. The roof, from 10 
to 20 feet thick above the galleries, was supported by 467 
pillars of rock, about 15 feet square, and 25 feet apart, 
and varying in height with the height of the galleries. 
Some fissures in the rock were traversed in driving the 
galleries, which let in a good deal of water, but tliey were 
closed with cement. The great care required in blasting 
for forming the galleries, so as not to injure the roof, and 
the inadequacy of the yearly grants, delayed the progress 
of the works ; but the drilling of the holes in the roof 
and pillars for the final explosion was begun in 1SS2, 
though the galleries were not completed till 1885. 
There were 12,560 of these holes, about 3 inches m 
diameter and 9 feet deep, arranged from 4 to 5 feet 
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apart, and extending down th« pillars to 33 feet bdow 
low-water, so that all the rock migbt be shattered down 
to this depth. The charging of these holes tritb explod%'es 
was commenced in July 18S5, about two and a half months 
before the final blast was fired. 

The arrangements for this modi larger explosion, 
expending 283,730 lbs. of explosives in shattering 
370,700 cubic yards of rock, differed in two important 
particulars from the previous one at Hallett's 
Point ; for a new explosive was useJ, and the mines 
in the roof and pillars were not connected with the 
batteries. Rackarock, which was mainly employed for 
charging the cartridges, consists of a mixture of J^ parts 
of potassium chlorate, which is a solid, with 21 parts of 
nitro-benzol, which is a liquid, and which are tbeFeTore 
readily mixed, as the solid absorbs the liquid. These in- 
gredients are harmless before admixture, and therefore can 
be stored in large quantities witliout danger of explosion; 
and the mixing is effected without the great risk attending 
the admixture of two solids to form an explosive com- 
pound. Moreover, rackarock is not so readily exploded 
as dynamite ; whilst its explosion under water is more 
effective. 

The holes were filled with rackarock cartridges, in 
the top of each of which an exploder was inserted, 
consisting of a tube filled with dynamite, containing 
inside it a small tube filled with fulminate of mercury; 
and at the outer end of each hole a dynamite cartridge, 
15 inches long, containing a fulminate exploder, was 
inserted, projecting iibout 6 inches out of the hole. [Stt 
page 164, figs. 7 to II.) All these precautions were 
necessary to insure the explosion of the charges by 
sympathetic detonation, resulting from the concussiiKi 
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duced by the explosion of cartridges placed in the 
gaileries and fired by electricity. These initial exploders, 
592 in number, were placed on boards across the gal- 
leries, at intervals of 25 feet, and consisted of dynamite 
cartridges provided with fulminate detonators connected 
with the batteries. {See f age 164, fig. I3.) These ex- 
ploders were connected with the twenty-four batteries in 
separate groups, so arranged that no two adjacent ex- 
ploders should be on the same circuit, in order that if one 
battery failed to act, the exploders connected with it might 
be exploded by sympathy by the neighbouring exploders. 
To secure the simultaneous firing of all the exploders 
placed in the galleries, some mercury, contained in an iron 
bowl, was connected wilh the negative poles of all the 
batteries ; and a thin glass tumbler was put in the bowl, 
with some mercury in it connected with all the positive 
poles of the batteries, so that the glass of the tumbler 
alone prevented the closing of all the circuits. A long 
iron rod, with a pointed end, was placed in a vertical 
position, with its point resting on the bottom of the 
tumbler; and on the top of the rod, a flat plate supported 
a small cartridge which could be fired by means of wires 
leading to a battery on the shore. {See page i6^,fig, 13.) 

Water was let into the galleries, by two syphons, on 
the 9th of October 1885; and when they were filled with 
Water on the following day, October 10, 1885, the move- 
ment of a handle by General Newton's little daughter on 
shore, at Astoria, completed the circuit of the shore 
battery, and firing the small cartridge at the Middle 
Keef, drove down the Iron rod, which, breaking the glass 
tumbler, completed the circuits of the twenty-four bat- 
teries. The exploders along the galleries were thereby 
fired, and by the shock of their explosions fired the 
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detotutocs in the cartridges projecting from the 
and tsx£, and produced a simultaneous explosion 
mifkes. A dull rumble was heard ; the water 
s over the site of the reef; and spray shot op 
I lOO to 200 ieet h^b. as illustrated by the 
s pbotograpb of the explosion, taken end on 
BlackwelTs Island. (Set lUutt ration.) Thcexploson; 

i no loud report or great shock ; and little ± 
done, beyond tbe break^e of a few panes of gl 
t buildings The earth-wave produced 
1 was carefully recorded at various places ; and tht 
rate of transinission of the shock was found to be mmc 
ra[Md aiKl more unifonn when the shock passed naf^- 
wards through rock, than when it passed through iir.it 
in an easterly direction. In travelling through dnft, i! 
reached Goat Island, a distance of 145 miles, in j9 
seconds, and Harvard College Observatory, 182J nulesofl, 
in 3 minutes 40 seconds; and in travelling through loci, 
it reached West Point, 42 J miles distant, in 11 seconili. 
and Litchfield Obsen'atory, 174I miles away, ^ 
45^ seconds. 

Considerable economy was effected at Middle Reef by 
the use of rackarock, and the explosion by sympathy ; for 
whereas the blast there was six times the blast at Hallett's 
Point, the expenditure on the final explosion was only 
about a third larger. The amount of shattered rock lying 
above the depth of 26 feet at low-water was about 
294,000 cubic yards, which has been gradually removal 
by grapple dredgers. The total cost of the work was 
about j^i,o70,ooo, for which expenditure New York his 
got a communiciition with the sea by the East River anJ 
Long Island Sound, with a minimum depth of 26 feet at 
low-water, where formerly there were numerous shoals iio- 
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\ the navigation. Though headings for mines 
icasionally been carried, at a considerable depth, 
I the coast under the sea, the system of submarine 
had not previously been adopted for lowering 
and though cosily, ihc removal of such large reefs 
lot have been well accomplished in any other way. 
Mvering of the Middle Reef was effected by the 
of the largest explosion ever attempted, which 
wnpletely successful, and has provided the shipping 
trf" New York with an excellent direct channel to 
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. ^H r uie^ii i iHic 3C 2. ^muTi nay; to a gieat e: 
je nr . i'-uigl iw '±bc sac if xs ocsts. This is absol 
"me af ^Iresc T f' r ^n ^ Aasca^i. Xcm* Zealand, 1 
md jiher ^unrr:t& soanosf Sroen faragn land 
±ie 3e3L ir sroumatzi rm >*% It is true, also, tl 
01 a. scmxewnac less c»^i>-ir cc coatinental nations 
se^ttQ a amvconext seaboard: for tradii^ natioi 
net canmie tfiefr trade vtdun the narrow limi 
adjacent coiintr x s . if xSasy can obtain a sea-gCHng 
witri the war - c m s uj imtri e s of the vDrld. Seaport 
ccrdingiy, forni an imp or ta nt element in the comm 
prosperitY of naricns : and their de\'elopment is ess 
to the increase of trade Many ports are of ai 
origin, but their development is in all cases of : 
date ; and several ports ha\'e only come into exi 
within the present century. For instance, the 
ports of Hull, the Tyne, Glasgow, and Havre, pos 
very little accommodation for shipping previous 1 
present century ; whilst Cardiff, Barrow, and Mi 
borough have sprang into existence as ports in tli 
\y ycar«. 




I Growth of the Port oj London. 

^ort of London. — At the beginning of the present 
fctury London possessed only one dock, namely, the 
^enland Dock, constructed in 1660, forming part 
"^ of the Surrey Commercial Docks, with an area of 

acres, and quays along the river having a total length 

rather under a mile Considerable additions to the 
*ck accommodation along the Thames were made 
-rly in the century, by the construction of the East and 
'est India Docks, the London Docks, the Surrey and 
smmercial Docks, and lastly, in 1828, the St Katherine 
ocks, close to London Bridge. All the important sub- 
quent dock extensions have been made during the last 
irty-five years. 

A tendency has been manifested, in most of the more 
cent large dock extensions of recent times in the Port 

London, to place the docks lower down Ihe river, 
here more open space is available, land is cheaper, and 
£ river is both broader and less crowded with shipping. 
he first large addition to the dock accommodation of 
ondon since 1828 was the opening of the Victoria Dock 
id Basin in 1855, adding 90 acres of water to the dock 
■ea of the port. This dock, like most of the earlier 
xks, is situated in a low-lying tract of land between two 
:nds of the river, where the excavations from the docks 
3uld be utilised for raising the adjacent land to form 
days, and where an entrance lock could be easily made 
) open on the river from the extremity of the docks. 
"he Victoria Dock, nearly opposite Woolwich, is lower 
own the river than any of the earlier docks ; it is 3000 feet 
:)ng, and 1050 feet wide, and is provided with several 
rtlies on the north side, to increase the quay accommoda- 
ioD for vessels ; and, like most of the other London docks, 
; has a basin between the main dock and the entrance 
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lock, which joins the river a little bej'ond Bow Cicekhl 
Blackwall. The lock was given a width of 80 feet,a8 
wider than any previous lock on the Thames ; ■■ 
length of 350 feet was greater than the length «| 
earlier locks. An interesting feature of this dock ii 
arrangement of the repairing, or graving docks in cca 
tion with it. Usually these graving docks are madei 
ciently deep for a vessel of the largest size to be fliala 
the gates at the entrance are then closed, the wall 
pumped out, the vessel is propped up, and the iq 
are executed. The Victoria graving docks, bowem 
made shallow ; and the vessel, on entering the dn 
leading to the graving docks from the main dock, p 
over a pontoon sunk at the bottom of the channel, 1 
is then lifted out of water, by hydraulic rams undem 
raising the vessel suitably supported on it The 1 
flows out of the open valves of the pontoon, whkl 
then closed ; and the rams, descending again, leavi 
vessel resting on the floating pontoon, which is hi 
into one of the shallow docks for repairs. 

The Millwall Docks, in the Isle of Dogs, were 
opened in 186S, having a water area of 35 acres, an 
entrance lock of the same width and depth as the Vi( 
Dock lock, but 450 feet long, being an increase of la 
In 1S70, the opening of the South West India Docks 
33 more acres to the water area of the docks of Lo 
This dock, which stretches across the Isle of Dog 
a lock at each end like the other West India dock 
lower and larger tock serving for the entrance of 
vessels, and the upper lock being used by the river b 
which convey goods from the vessels up to wharves a 
side the river. This dock is also provided with a 
between the main entrance lock and the dock, which 
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^^jj.c the entrance and exit of a number of vessels by being 
^<Je level with the river outside near high-water, so that 
^ssels pass in or out without the delayof locking; whilst 
^^ level of water in the dock is not altered. The chief 
«z»vel feature in the Millwall, and South West India docks 
»-^»s the employment of a large proportion of concrete at 
k-x-c back of the face of brickwork in the quay walls sur- 
"^=»xnding them, which, owing to the abundance of good 
t~»-^ret gravel found in the excavations, reduced consider- 
^%ily the cost of the walls. 

The Albert Dock, forming an extension of the Victoria 
«k. and, though a distinct dock, connected with it by a 
mnel. was opened in 1880. This dock, 65CX5 feet long 
d 490 feet wide, is narrower than the Victoria Dock, and 
Isno jetties. Including a basin, it has an area of 84 acres, 
d with its basin and entrance lock, extends to the further 
Me of the bend of the river which passes by Woolwich ; so 
liat the two docks stretch right across this very wide bend, 
«th entrances into the Thames at each end about 3 miles 
Impart. The Albert Dock lock, though given the same 
T liridth of 80 feet as the Victoria Dock lock, was made 
I 550 fi^t long instead of 350 feet, and was given a depth of 
'30 feet at high-water spring tides instead of 28 feet, indi- 
L eating the advance considered expedient in the lapse of 
wenty-five years. When, however, the Tilbury Docks 
e in progress, holding out a prospect for shipping to 
Venter the docks at any state of the tide, the Victoria and 
■ Albert Dock Company deemed it advisable to increase 
f their accommodation by a deeper lock, which was accord- 
ingly constructed, near the first' Albert Dock lock, with a 
depth of 36 feet at high-water spring tides, but with a 
length and width similar to the first lock. The quay walls 
round the Albert Dock ■were built entire\y of conctcte.. 
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made with the gravel from the excavations, mixed with an 
eighth part of Portland cement Concrete under such con- 
ditions is very economical; it also requires Httle plant or 
skilled labour, and can be rapidly built up. In order to 
connect the new lock and a small extension with the basin, 
520 Tect in length of the basin wall had to be removed, 
which, after it had been reduced at the back by blasting to 
a uniform thickness of about 6 feet, was effected by drilling 
a number of holes at the back in the remaining front 
portion of the wall, filling them with gelatine dynamite, 
and firing all the charges simultaneously by electricitj'. 
There were 1450 holes, placed 4 feet apart, filled with 
2900 lbs, of explosive; and the charges were fired on Good 
Friday morning 1886, which was chosen on account of 
the absence of men from work, giving greater security 
against injury, and to avoid interfering with the dock 
traffic. The explosion produced a loud report, but did 
not cause any damage to adjacent property; and the wall 
fell, broken to pieces, in a heap in the water. The Victoria 
and Albert docks form part of the dock property of the 
London and St Katherinc Dock Company. 

The Tilbury Docks were commenced in 1882 by the 
East and West India Dock Company, with the object of 
offering more ample accommodation lower down the 
Thames than the other dock companies. They are situ- 
ated on low-lying land at Tilbury, opposite Gravesend; 
and they consist of an outer tidal basin of 19J acres, 
communicating directly with the river; a lock. 700 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, leading from the basin to the 
docks ; and a main dock leading to three parallel branch 
docks, each 1500 feet long, with sheds and sidings along 
each side, having a total area of 57I acres. The basin 
has been excavated to a depth of 26 feet at loW' 
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Kxig tides, so that vessels can always remain afloat in 

- ; ^md as the outer sill of the lock is only i foot higher, 
•*" -45 feet below high-water spring tides, vessels can enter 
*«~ l^ave the docks at any state of the tide. Two channels, 
*^«jra.llel to the lock, each contain a pair of graving docks ; 
^*^«:i the largest and deepest channel could be used as a 
^*«:lc in case of necessity. Owing to the silty, alluvial 
^^ture of the soil, the foundations for the walls had to 

^ carried to a considerable depth, and in some cases 
re founded upon piles; and as the bottom of the dock 
38 feet below high-water spring tides, the walls, made of 
^^*^i\crete with brick facing, had to be raised about 44 feet 
^***^*C)ve the dock bottom, higher than anyprevious dock walls 
-"^^ihe Thames. These docks were opened in April 18S6. 
Hydraulic machinery for opening and closing the dock 
!, the sluice gates, and the swing bridges, for moving 
K cranes and lifts, and for turning the capstans, was pro- 
tded at the South West India Dock on its opening in 
r^70; it has been extended also to the older docks, and 
s always been supplied to the more recent docks in the 
*ort of London. Hydraulic power is specially adapted 
If the intermittent work of docks ; for the power can be 
radually stored up by means of accumulators, to be em- 
Woyed more rapidly than it could be generated at periods 
^f a press of work, such as at high-water. 

The construction of docks, like that of the foundations 
fc^^f bridges, involves a great amount of difficult work; and 
fce quays, sheds, sidings, swing bridges, and tops of the 
gates, which are alone visible when the docks are filled 
nth water, furnish a verj- inadequate impression of the 
hazardous and intricate works required in making a dock. 
temporary cofferdams have to be made for keeping out 
the water; large pumping machinery has to be constantly 
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working to keep the foundations dry ; deep foundatioas 
have to be excavated to reach a reliable stratum ; great 
care has to be taken to prevent the sliding forward of the 
wall in lilling up at the back of high dock walls before the 
water is let into the dock ; the masonry in the locks has 
to be very accurately dressed to receive the gates; the 
gates have to be very carefully fitted, secured, and made 
watertight; sluiceways have to be formed through the 
walls of the lock, built so as to resist the pressure and rush 
of water through them ; and the foundations of the floor of 
the lock have to be made secure against pressure and 
percolation under a head of water. The superstructure 
and piers of bridges and viaducts are always in evidence 
to attest the skill of their designers ; whereas docks, and to 
a great extent waterworks, can be only justly appreciated 
during construction, the works being in great measuK 
hidden from view after their completion; whilst break- 
waters, being built mostly under water, can be only 
judged of by their effects. 

The water area of the docks of London has been 
nearly doubled since 1855, and at present amounts to 558 
acres, exclusive of shallow timber ponds ; whilst the facili- 
ties for the admission of vessels of large draught, and for 
loading and unloading, have been immensely increased 
during the same period. Moreover, whereas the Port of 
London, fifty years ago, only reached as far as Blackwall, 
62 miles from London Bridge, it now extends to Graves- 
end, 26 miles below London Bridge. 

Port of Liverpool. — Though the first dock was com- 
menced at Liverpool in 1709, the port progressed very 
slowly up to the beginning of the present century, as it 
only possessed 34 acres of water area in 1S16. Whilst 
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increasing more rapidly after this period, so that its dock 
area reached 108 acres in 1846, its chief advance has 
occurred within the last fifty years ; for the Port of Liver- 
pool now possesses docks with a total water area (includ- 
ing Birkenhead, which was incorporated with it in iSss) 
of 521 acres, Thus, the dock accommodation of the 
port is nearly fivefold what it was fifty years ago. Docks 
have been gradually extended north and south of the 
older docks, on the Liverpool side ; whilst docks have been 
constructed at Birkenhead, on the opposite side of the 
Mersey, on the site of Wallasey Pool. The docks extend 
at Liverpool, along the Mersey, in a continuous line of 
nearly 6 miles, only broken near the centre by the ap- 
proach road to the great landing-stage. The most 
recent dock extensions on the north side, nearest the sea, 
where the largest docks are situated, have been made on 
land reclaimed from the river foreshore, and surrounded 
with concrete quay walls. The southern extensions, on 
the contrary, encroach upon rising ground, so that excava- 
tions have been needed in forming portions of the quays ; 
whilst the docks have been excavated out of the solid 
sandstone rock, so that in some places it was only 
necessary to face the rock with ashlar masonry, instead of 
building a dock wall. The earlier Liverpool docks were 
of small area, rarely exceeding 10 acres ; but the more 
recent docks arc larger, of which the biggest are the 
Canada, Langton, and Hornby Docks, of about 18 acres 
each; the Huskisson Dock,of30acres ; and the Alexandra 
Dock, of 44 acres, opened in 18S0. The East and West 
Docks at Birkenhead are larger, however, than any of the 
Liverpool docks, having areas of 59J. and 52 acres re- 
spectively ; but they are not so large as either the Albert 
or Victoria docks on the Thames, of 71, and 74 acres ; 
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whilst the Cavendish Dock at Barrow exceeds tbem il^J 
with an area of I02 acres. 

The docks at Liverpool are all connected togetbslfl 
passages or entrances to the north and south of the linVl 
ing-stage approach, wblch divides them into two distinetl 
groups ; and, instead of being approached by locks, aid 
the Thames, access is provided generally along the Mersej^j 
at a few places, through entrances with a single par rf] 
gates, which are opened a short time before high-walo, . 
and closed on the turn of the tide. These entraneesait. 
in some cases approached through a tiaal basin, whidl 
shelters the vessels, and facilitates their entry or eaoL 
There are entrances and locks at Liverpool and Birlcat* 
head lOO feet in width, provided originally for paddk- 
wheel steamers which have been superseded by screw- 
steamers ; and the largest new entrances are 65 feet widt 
The largest lock at Liverpool is 498 feet long, leading 
to the Canada Dock ; and the deepest entrances at Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead are 2 feet below the lowest low-tid^ 
affording a depth of 23J feet at high-water neap tides, 
and 31 feet at spring tides ; but the construction of dcepo 
entrances is in contemplation, to allow of a longer period 
for the entrance or exit of vessels. 

The large quantity of sand and silt carried in suspen- 
sion by the Mersey readily deposits in the sheltered tidal 
basins leading to the docks, and would soon impede the 
access if not cleared away ; and a bank of sand, known v 
the Pluckington Bank, stretches across the entrances 
the older docks, on the southern side, rising above loW' 
water level. In constructing the deep Langton DocI 
entrances, opening into the Canada Tidal Basin, four iroi 
pipes, S feet in diameter, encased in concrete, were carriet 
under the concrete floor of the basin in front of the en 
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ices, having several vertical outlets, 3 feet in diameter, 
a level with the floor, spread over this area. By open- 
ig sluice gates at low-water spring tides, the water 
the docks is admitted into one or more of these 
^Ipes, and issuing with great force from the outlets on the 
««)r, sweeps away the accumulation of silt, and keeps 
*3e passage clear. Another set of sluices, with numerous 
horizontal outlets at a low level, are placed along the 
^tties on each side of the entrance to the tidal basin ; and 
Xie current of water from the docks, let out at low-tide 
%om these sluices, maintains the passage between the 
>asin and the river. Another series of sluices higher up 
Ic river, fed with water fronn the southern docks at low 
ade, keep the northern end of Pluckington Bank from 
extending under the floating landing-stage. As many as 
ity-three of the largest steamships, of an aggregate 
burden of 34,200 tons, and thirty-five smaller vessels, have 
been let in or out of the docks, through the Canada Basin, 
In a single tide during 2J hours before high-water. 

The huge floating landing-stage forms a prominent 
feature in front of the Liverpool Docks. Rising and fall- 
ing with the tide, it is connected with the land by seven 
hinged girder bridges, which vary in inclination with the 
height of the stage, and by a floating bridge, 550 feet long 
and 35 feet broad, which provides an inclined roadway 
suitable for carriage traffic at any state of the tide. This 
stage, 2063 feet long and 80 feet wide, supported on 
138 iron pontoons, a flibrds a platform 4 acres in extent, 
id is used by about two million persons in a year, for 
steamers and ferryboats come alongside it. There are two 
similar, but smaller, floating stages on the Birkenhead shore. 
The ports of London and Liverpool stand unrivalled 
amongst the ports of the world, both in dock accommoda- 
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tion and trade. They arc very considerably ahead of 
other ports of Great Britain in the tonnage of vessels 
trading with them, the Tyne ports coming third ; whilst 
they are much more in advance in respect of the values 
of their merchandise, for Hull stands third, with a fifth 
of the value of the Liverpool trade. London is first as 
regards imports, and Liverpool as regards exports; but, 
on the whole, London is the first port of the world, both 
in the tonnage of its vessels and in the value of its 
trade, as well as in its dock accommodation and facility 
of access. 

Port of Antwerp. — ^The good depth of the Scheldt and 
Flemish enterprise made Antwerp one of the principal 
ports of Europe from the 13th, to the middle of the i;th 
century, when it was closed to vessels, by treaty, til! the 
end of the last century. It was provided with two docks 
and some river quays early in the present century ; bul, 
like London and Liverpool, its main development as 
a port has been accomplished within the last fifty years. 
Indeed, there are few ports which show as remarkable 
a progress in recent years as Antwerp. Up to i860, it 
only possessed two docks, having an area of about 
21 acres, and some quays along the river; it now has 
120 acres of docks; and itsriver quays, entirely remodelled, 
reconstructed, and extended, have a total length of 2 miles 
i^ furlongs. The Kattendyk Dock was opened in i860; 
and shortly afterwards the removal of the lines of fortifi- 
cation to a greater distance from the town enabled the 
space of the old demolished fortifications to be utilised in 
extending the city and port. The docks were accord- 
ingly extended, and the Kattendyk Dock was prolonged, 
making its area 32 acres ; and in 18S0 the dock 
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reached 120 acres. Two new docks were begun in 1S83, 
on the site of the old North Citadel, namely, the Africa 
Dock, for large transatlantic steamers, and the America 
Dock, for the petroleum trade, having together an area of 
50 acres, with a depth of 30 feet at high-water. These 
docks will raise the dock area of the Port of Antwerp to 
170 acres. Meantime the river quay walls were built 
along a rectified line of the river, which necessitated the 
building of a great portion of the wall in the alluvial 
bed of the river, at some distance from the bank in the 
upper part. The foundations of this portion of the quay 
wall were excavated down to a solid bottom, and brought 
up to low-water by aid of caissons, furnished with a work- 
ing chamber supplied with compressed air. These caissons 
were 82 feet long and 29^ feet wide, with a bottomless 
chamber, 6^ feet high, at the bottom, and plate-iron sides 
enclosing the area above the roof; and they were floated 
into position between two long barges, having a stage 
erected over them, from which the caisson was suspended by 
chains. The upper part of the caisson was then filled with 
concrete, and the wall built upon it, under the protection of 
the plate-iron sides ; and the caisson gradually sank under 
the increasing weight till it touched the bed of the river, 
when its position was carefully adjusted, and the building 
of the wall continued above, til! sufficient weight was 
attained to prevent the compressed air raising the caisson. 
The working chamber was then filled with compressed 
air, access for the men and materials to this chamber being 
provided by seven shafts furnished with air-locks at the 
top; and the men entering the working chamber, lit with 
electric light, proceeded with the excavations till the 
caisson reached a firm bottom, from 34 to 52 feet below 
K'low-water. The wall having, in the meantime, been built 
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up, the working chamber and shafts were filled with con- 
crete ; and the plates surrounding the wall above the roof 
of the chamber, and the barges and staging, were removed 
to serve for another length of wall. The portion of the 
river bed between the wall and the old river bank was 
filled in, and formed a quay. The quays along the river 
have been verj' well equipped with sidings, sheds, and 
hydraulic travelling cranes. 

The trade of Antwerp has responded to the improved 
accommodation afforded, for it has augmented raptdlj 
since 1881 ; and the tonnage of vessels trading with the 
port about equals that of the Tyne ports, which stand 
third in this respect amongst the ports of the United 
Kingdom, and exceeds the tonnage of vessels entering 
any of the French ports. 

Port of Marseilles. — The foremost port of France b 
Marseilles, which, as regards the tonnage of its vessels, is 
only exceeded by four English ports, namely, London 
Liverpool, the Tyne ports and Cardiff. Like the 
ports already described, Marseilles, though an ancieal 
port, has been only really developed within the lait 
fifty years; for up to 1852 its accommodation consisted 
merely of the natural shelter provided by the Old Har- 
bour, an inlet from the coast of 67 acres, to the south- 
east of the present port, which had been surrounded 
by quays, as well as a small canal and basin opening out 
of it, which raised the total water area of the port to 
72 acres. 

The Port of Marseilles, unlike the river ports of 
London, Liverpool, and Antwerp, just described, is 
situated upon the shore of a tideless sea. Shelter inside 
rivers ts denied to the ports of countries bordering tideless 
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seas, owing to the deltas formed by the rivers flowing into 
them, which obstruct their outlets. Accordingly, ports 
on the Mediterranean Sea have to be situated on the sea- 
coast ; and artificial shelter has to be provided where, as 
in most cases, natural shelter is deficient. This shelter 
on the sea-coast has to be furnished by breakwaters, 
which protect an area between them and the shore in 
which vessels can lie in safety, and discharge and take 
in cargoes. At Marseilles a detached breakwater has 
been constructed parallel to the coast, commenced near 
the Old Harbour, and extended towards the north-west, 
which both serves in places as a quay on its sheltered 
side, and also protects a considerable water area between 
it and the coast, which is divided into a series of basins 
by jetties projecting from the shore. These basins are 
surrounded by quays, constructed upon the breakwater, the 
wide jetties, and quay walls along the shore, and serve like 
docks for the purposes of trade. They differ, however, 
from the ordinary form of docks adjoining tidal rivers in 
not requiring gates to keep the water at a uniform level, 
owing to the absence of appreciable tidal oscillation. 
They differ, also, in the metliod of construction of the quay 
walls ; for the breakwater and jetties, having to be buiit 
in the sea, consist of a mound of stones deposited in the 
water, surmounted by a quay bordered by concrete walls, 
faced with stone above the water line. On the sea side of 
the breakwater, a high parapet wall takes the place of 
a quay wall ; and large concrete blocks protect the sea 
slope. The first addition to the port was the Joliette Basin, 
commenced in 1S44, and opened in 1852, having an area of 
S4 acres, and entered by a canal from the Old Harbour, 
and direct from the sea, through a partially sheltered outer 
harbour of 56 acres. The adjoining Lazaret and Arenc 
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basins, 51 acres in area, and the Railway Basin, of 41 acre, 
were opened in 1863; and the National Basin, with an 
area of 105 acres, was completed in iSSi, raising the 
total sheltered area of the port to 325 acrea The exten- 
sion, moreover, of the breakwater, nearly half-a-miic 
beyond the National Basin, forms a partially tiheltered 
outer harbour of 44 acres at this end, facilitating and 
protecting the entrance to the National Basin. Wide 
passages between the breakwater and the ends of the 
jetlies furnish communication between the basins; whilst 
two swing bridges across the passage between the Jolielte 
and Lazaret basins, and a railway swing bridge across the 
passage between the Arenc and National basins, connect 
the quay along the breakwater with the land. The break- 
water has a length of about 2J miles. Six graving docks 
have been constructed, opening out of an inner basin : and 
the quays are well equipped with warehouses, sheds, 
sidings, and hydraulic machinery. 

The works commenced in 1844 have quite transformed 
the Port of Marseilles, for they have not only more than 
quadrupled the sheltered area of the port, but they haxT 
also added very extensive and thoroughly equipped quays- 
compared with which the Old Harbour provides very 
imperfect accommodation. The prosperitj- of the port 
has been established during this period; and the growth 
of its trade has followed so closely upon the enlargemenls 
of the port, that fresh extensions are under consideration. 

Port of New York. — The City of New York is most 
favourably situated for a maritime trade, on account of its 
insular position, with deep water on each side along the 
Hudson and East rivers, and also because its water front- 
age is well sheltered from storms, whilst close to the ocean. 
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fc docks of New York, as they are termed, are really 

y quay walls, or bulkheads, extending continuously 

I the river fronts of the southern part of New York, 

[ projecting timber jetties. Ko artificial shelter is 

■fred, as protection is afforded by Long Island to the 

Land by the mainland to the west ; and as the mean 

; is only 4^ feet, floating docks shut off from the 

\iy gates are quite unnecessarj*. Whar\'es have been 

tSually extended with the growth of the city ; but, 

■vig to the varied ownership of the river frontages, the 

I Is and jetties were constructed at first according to the 

i of each individual owner, without any systematic 

langement or control. Though some supervision was 

produced early in the present ceiitur>-, in the interests of 

' public, it was only in 1870 that a special department 

■ constituted for reconstructing the wharves according 

I comprehensive, definite plan. The city is gradually 

[Uiring the river frontages ; and the line of quay wall is 

[ carried out far enough into the water to form a 

!et alongside the river to accommodate the trade. 

umber jetties are being erected at right angles to the 

^Uay wall, with inter\'als between them of 1 50 to 200 feet ; 

and they extend from 400 to 500 feet into the river on 

the west side of the island, with a width of 60 to 80 feet ; 

but on the east side they are rather smaller. Owing to 

the soft alluvial nature of the beds of the East and Hudson 

ivcrs, light quay walls of concrete and masonry have 

)een built on piles, surrounded by a mound of rubble 

tone to keep the piles in place. On the East River, and 

in part of the Hudson River, the piles reach a solid stratum, 

ind afl^ord a firm foundation for the wall ; but in parts of 

he Hudson River the silt was proved to exceed 200 feet 

n thickness, so that at these places the piles have to bear 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BREAKWATERS OF TABLE BAY, ALEXANDRIA, 
BOULOGNE, COLOMBO, DOVER, AND NEWHAVEN 
HARBOURS. 



Though some small artificial harbours were formed 
in ancient times, and the breakwater protecting the 
large harbour of Cherbourg was commenced towards 
the close of the last century, the development of 
breakwater construction has taken place in the 
present century ; and most of the prominent ex- 
amples of breakwaters have been constructed within 
the last fifty years. The harbour works of Plymouth, 
Kingstown, and Howth, and the extensions at Algiers 
Harbour, were, indeed, carried out in the early part of 
this century ; but these breakwaters are of the simplest 
type, such as was adopted in earlier times, namely, a 
•Hound of rubble stone, protected by masonry pitch- 
ing on the exposed face, or, in the case of Algiers, 
^'th large concrete blocks. A great impulse was 
given to the construction of harbours of refuge on 
the coasts of Great Britain by a letter from the Duke 
Df Wellington, in 1842, on the unprotected and de- 
Fence less state of the shores of the country, which 
resulted in the commencement, about 1847, of the 
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F harbour* of Dover, Portlaad, ITJifcerf. A3de=B?; 

St Cnthcrine's, Jersey, bjr ifae Gotcbhi 

hxrbfHirB, also, have bees laoie n 
VAriuu* part* to provide sbdur far 

and developing trade, as (or JiwUm Mai 
Newhaven, Boulogne, Brest, Genoa, Odee 
Tnblo Hay, Charleston, Galveston, aad Ae Ue 

uf ChicA|;o, Oswego and Buffalo 

'I ho NJze and form of a harfaotar ftT**^ 
natural conditions of the site, and the ca}MCal tbij 
available, or can profitably be expended apo 
ttrui'tiori. Sometimes a bay is suffictentfy sIm 
thci Innd to need only a detached brcakvatcr aaa 
wlilc <iutk-t, in order to convert it into a barboor, 
ciitnintcs between the ends of the break«-ater and 
•Imrc. of which Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
hnrbourit arc examples. Occasionally a single 
Wiitor, carried out from a projecting point of a ta/i 
nlTiirdK adetiuate shelter to the water area partly 
dtiNcd between it and the shore of the bay, a metbodj 
ailOplcd «t Holyhead, Aldcrney, Colombo, Alexandrii, 
nnd Tiiblc Hiiy. The absence of any suitable sheltered 
bay in the neighbourhood of the place for whldi 
ft harbour is required, sometimes necessitates the 
formation of a purely artificial harbour on a straight 
line of const, entirely sheltered by two or more break- 
waters, a» exemplified by Kingstown and Madras har- 
bour*, and the complete design of Boulogne Harbour, 
^Vl yet only pnrtiall>' carried out The arrangementSi 
accordingly, of breakwaters for forming a harbour 
are mainly dependent upon local circumstances, and are 
not capable of much modification. The chief progress 
^L has therefore been effected in the form and materials oi 
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reakwatcrs, and in the methods adopted for their con- 
tniction. 

There are three types of breakwaters, namely, the 
aibble stone or concrete block mound, where a heap 
jf hard material is deposited in the ocean along the 
ine chosen for the breakwater ; a mound of rubble 
itone to form the base, surmounted by a thick upright 
vail; and, lastly, a solid wall carried up from the 
>ouom. Table Bay and Alexandria breakwaters illus- 
aale the first type ; Boulogne and Colombo break- 
waters show two different forms of the second type ; 
whilst the most notable instance of the third type is 
tie Admiralty Pier at Dover. {S££ page 192.) The 
Sist type follows the old method of construction, and 
may be adopted where materials are abundant, where 
tJie width occupied by the breakwater is immaterial, 
and where no quay is required. The second type re- 
quires less material than the first ; but its superstructure 
has to be solidly constructed to resist the waves break- 
ing against it. The third type requires least material ; 
but it involves still more careful construction, and diving 
^ork. It is chiefly adapted for a hard bottom, in no 
great depth of water ; and, like the second type, it 
provides a quay accessible in fine weather. 



■ • Table Bay Harbour. — This harbour has been formed 
by a breakwater carried out, in a north-easterly direction, 
from a projecting point in Table Bay to the north of Cape 
Town, so as to afford some shelter from the north-west, 
in which direction the bay is open to the Atlantic Octan. 
The breakwater runs out in a straight line due north-west 
for about 2400 feet, and then bends a little towards 
cast, to protect the water area bordering the adjacent 
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more effectually from the north. The breakivater com 
of a mound of rubble stone (see section, page V^\ 
posited from staging, which the sea has levelled on ' 
exposed side to a slope of about i in 9 for son* 1 
tance below low-water. The stone has been excan 
from a neighbouring site, part of which has aln 
been utilised for an inner basin. The work was b( 
in i860, and reached 1900 feet from the shon 
1868, in a depth of 30 feet ; and an extension 
commenced in rS8i, which will give the breaki 
a total length of 3700 feet, and carry it into a c 
of about 50 feet of water. This breakwater fun 
a recent example of the simplest form of breaki 
constructed in the simplest possible manner, but 
a large expenditure of material, which, however, is 
at hand. 

Alexandria Harbour. — A new harbour was comm 
in 1870, by sheltering an extensive bay to the 
west of Alexandria, by means of a breakwater, 
starts near Eunostos Point, at the south-western ext 
of Pharos. After running parallel with the she 
about 3500 feet, the breakwater bends towan 
shore in a nearly southerly direction, reaching i 
length of 9675 feet, and leaving an enirance bi 
its extremity and the shore, 3340 feet in widtt: 
a maximum depth of 60 feet A sheltered an 
thereby been obtained of 1400 acres, possessing a 
mum depth of 30 feet. 

The breakwater is composed of a mound ol 
concrete bloclts, 20 tons in weight, on the sea sid 
rubble stone on the harbour side {See section, pag 
The concrete blocks were deposited first on the out 
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^ rnound ; and the rubble stone was placed at the back, 
^*^er their shelter. The blocks forming the lower 
of the mound were let down into the water along 
inclined plane on the deck of a bai^e; but the 
**^l(s near, and above the water level were deposited 
^ a floating steam derrick or crane. The block was 
*-^d by the derrick from an attendant barge, by 
^ ^^ns of slings, which clasped the block at its four 
*"^^ edges, and which readily released the block, when 
*'^t]ght into its proper position, by a slight pull of a 
't>« which unloosed the clutches. The concrete blocks, 
***ade of broken stone, sand, and Portland cement, re- 
*^^ced the amount of material required for the mound, 
**id increased its power of resisting the sea, owing to 
^"C size of the blocks. The rubble stone was deposited 
•'Dm bargps, through trap-doors in the bottom and sides. 
*ht breakwater was completed in 1872, about two 
S^rs only from its commencement, or nearly at the 
*aie of a mile in a year, a very remarkable rate of 
flrogress when compared with the many years occupied 
_tn the construction of Cherbourg and Plymouth break- 
platers, and even with the progress of breakwaters of 
lore recent date. 

Boulogne Harbour. — The condition of the harbours of 
Joulogne and Calais are always of interest to England, 
i they are the nearest ports to the English coast ; 
«nd any improvements in their depth or accessibility 
[facilitates communication with the Continent. The 
I access to the Port of Calais has been improved by a 
rectification of its entrance channel, which is guided 
by parallel jetties on each side; by a large sluicing 
[ basin of 220 acres, formed on the strand, from which 
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a powerful scouring current is discharged at low 
into the entrance channel to maintain its depth; and 
lastly, by the deepening of the approach channel, through 
the sandbanks outside, by dredging with sand-puraps, 
whereby a depth is now maintained of 13 feet belon' 
low-water of the lowest spring tides, where, up to i8;j, 
the depth did not exceed 2^ feet below the same level. 
Accordingly, Calais Harbour can be entered by the 
mail steamers from England at any state of the tide; 
whereas formerly steamers, drawing only 7^ feet of water, 
could not enter the port near tow-water of spring tides. 

At Boulogne, works on a much larger scale than at 
Calais have been partially constructed, with the object 
of transforming Boulogne Harbour from a small jetty 
harbour, like Calais, inaccessible near low-water, into 
a spacious harbour, sheltered by breakwaters, affording 
ample depth for vessels of the largest draught at any 
state of the tide. This harbour was commenced in 
1879; and a breakwater has been constructed, starting 
from the shore about i| miles to the south-west of the 
old jetty harbour, and, after being carried out about 
4500 feet from the shore, curving round and going to- 
wards the Old Harbour, nearly parallel to the coast 
Some quays have also been formed under the shelter of 
the breakwater, extending a short distance out from the 
land. The breakwater already built is only the south- 
western portion of the design ; and it is proposed to 
carry out another breakivater from the shore, in the line 
of the north-eastern jetty of the Old Harbour, a litlle 
more than i|^ miles from the land, and then to close 
the wide gap between the outer extremity of this break- 
water and the end of the return arm of the south-western 
breakwater by a detached breakwater, leaving 
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between each end of it and the extremities of the two 
other breakwaters, facing north and west respectively, 
820 and 490 feet in width. 

The breakwater is composed of a mound formed 
with small stones in the interior, surrounded with 
larger stone, and concrete blocks of 24 tons on 
the sea slope, surmounted by a solid masonry super- 
structure founded about 10 feet above low-water of 
spring tides. {See section, page 192.) The section of 
this breakwater exhibits a marked economy in material 
in proportion to the depth of water, when compared 
with the section of Table Bay breakwater, and even with 
the Alexandria Breakwater section. The material forming 
the mound was at first tipped from waggons run out 
from the shore ; but afterwards barges were employed 
for depositing it to increase the rate of progress. 
The mixed type of mound and upright wall, to which 
this breakwater belongs, has been adopted for a large 
number of breakwaters ; but generally the wall, or super- 
structure, is commenced at, or below the level of low- 
water, which reduces still further the amount of material 
required. 

The cost of this harbour has been estimated at 
£1,280,000; but when it is completed, it will be second 
only to Cherbourg amongst the French ports on the 
Channel. The south-west breakwater affords some pro- 
tection, and shelters the entrance to the Old Harbour 
from south-west gales. 

Colombo Harbour. — Colombo is the port for the large 
and increasing trade of Ceylon ; but, till the breakwater 
works were commenced in 1874, the bay in which the 
harbour is situated was exposed to the monsoons, greatly 
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impeding the unloading and lading of vessels by the 
swell which they cause. The south-west monsoon, which 
prevails from May till November, is the worst wind; 
and, accordingly, a western breakwater has been carried 
out from a projecting point at the western extremiiy 
of the bay, running nearly parallel with the shore on the 
other side of the bay, for a distance of 4212 feet, in a 
straight line, except towards the end which is slightly 
curved inwards to increase the shelter afforded. The 
water area, at low-water, sheltered by the breakwater 
is 502 acres, of which 242 acres have a minimum depth 
of 26 feet, part of which has been obtained by 
dredging some shallow portions to that depth. Some 
wharves and jetties have been constructed under the 
shelter of the breakwater, along the southern shore of 
the bay. 

The breakwater consists of a rubble mound, deposited 
from a barge, with a concrete block wall built upon it, 
34 feet wide, and founded from 16 to 20 feet below low- 
water of spring tides, the rise of tide at Colombo being 
only 2 feet. (See section, page 192.) The mound was 
carried out 700 feet, on the average, in advance of the 
wall, so as to allow it at least a year to consolidate 
under the action of the sea before erecting the super- 
structure upon it, to guard against the scttJement of the 
wall. The depth at which the wall was founded secured 
it against being undermined by the waves; and the 
mound, moreover, was raised on each side of the wall, 
above the foundations, by tipping stone over the sides 
of the wall, and was further protected on the sea 
slope by concrete bags laid close alongside the sea 
face of the wall. The concrete block wall, or super- 
structure, was built by depositing the blocks in a 
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series of sloping rows, with the bottom of each row in 
advance of the top, so that each section of the breakwater, 
having the thickness of one block, leaned to some extent 
on the adjacent inner section, but was free to slide if un- 
equal settlement of the mound occurred. Each block was 
laid in an inclined position from the overhanging arm 
of a counterbalanced crane, which travelled along the 
completed breakwater as the work progressed. This 
system of construction, which dispenses with staging 
liable to be injured by storms, and provides against 
cracks from unequal settlement, was inaugurated at 
the Kurrachce Harbour works in 1870, and was sub- 
sequently adopted at Madras Harbour in 1876; and it 
has also been employed for breakwaters at Reunion 
Isiand, and at Mormugao on the west coast of India, 
The concrete blocks in each section at Colombo are 
from 164 to 31 tons in weight; they are laid at an 
inclination of i in 3, and have a thickness of 5^ feet. 
Each section contains three or four tiers of blocks ; and 
the sections, or rows, were eventually connected together, 
after settlement had ceased, by filling grooves lefl in the 
face of each row with concrete in bags, and by a concrete- 
in-mass capping along the top of the breakwater. 

The work was completed in 1885, having cost 
;f7O5,20O i and the revenues of the harbour in 1883 and 
1SS4 averaged about ^£'34,000 a year. The harbour, being 
open to the north, is still exposed to the north-east mon- 
soon ; and a detached northern breakwater has been pro- 
posed for sheltering it from this quarter, leaving an 
entrance of 800 feet between the two breakwaters for 
the passage of vessels. 
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Harbour. — The position of Dover, at 
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Refuge Harbour at Dover. 

narrowest part of the English Channel, and the nearest 
point of the English coast to France, has been ahvaj 
regarded of great strategical importance. When, therefc 
in 1S45, measures were being taken by the Governmt 
to establish harbours at important places on the cc 
both for refuge and defence, Dover was naturally 
of the sites selected for a harbour ; and the form, extent' 
and shelter of the proposed harbour, were the subject of 
the most careful investigations. Dover is situated in a 
slight indentation of the coast, protected somewhat from 
the south-west by the projecting part of the coast from 
which the Admiralty Pier starts, and under the shelter 
of which the old port was formed. The approved scheme, 
commenced in 1847, consisted of an oblong harbour 
of about 600 acres, enclosed by breakwaters extending 
as far to the east of the Castle as the Admiralty Pier is 
to the west, having a maximum length parallel to ihe 
coast of about 7300 feet, and a maximum width out from 
the coast of about 4200 feet. The present breakwater or 
pier represents the short, western, most exposed side of 
this grand scheme ; and of the five harbours commenced 
in 1847, Dover, the most important, remains also the 
most incomplete. This breakwater, however, has been of 
great service for the continental traffic, and sheltersvf 
on its inner side during southerly or westerly gales, 
on its outer, or south-western side during easterly galw 
It is also of great interest as having been the first Urge 
breakwater built, in an exposed situation, on the upright 
wall system from the bottom, without any mound. {Sff 
section, pagt 192.) 

The breakwater has been built of a series of courses 
of concrete blocks up to high-water level, and con- 
crete-in-mass hearting above; both sides of the wall 
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"**S faced with granite throughout for the greater 
■^^ of the wall, but only above low-water level at 
outer part, to reduce the cost The foundation 
^ses were laid upon the solid chalk bottom, very 
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*^^uUy levelled by divers in a diving-bell, entailing 



j^^^^'in'iiderable expense and a large amount of time, 

.,^**^ wall has been given a slight inclination, or batter, 

each face, and is surmounted by a parapet wall, 

**>ch, during westerly gales, protects the paved quay 

-.^^ to which the trains run alongside the mail steamers. 

•^c breakwater was terminated, at its present length 

2100 feet, in 1871, extending into a depth of about 

rS feet at low-waler. The total amount paid to the 

■ntractors for the construction of the breakwater was 

Nbout X679,30o. 

The Dover Breakwater is larger in section, and ex- 
tends into deeper water than any breakwater hitherto 
'Oonstnictcd as a simple, solid, upright wall resting directly 
On the sea bottom. The advantages of the system are, 
3at the smallest possible amount of material is required 
Ibr its construction : that, when resting on a firm bottom, 
it is not liable to settlement like a superstructure built 
upon a mound of rubble stone ; and that it is not nearly 
so subject to injury from waves as a loose rubble mound. 
The disadvantages of slow progress and large cost, 
experienced at Dover, arc not necessarily inherent in 
the system ; and there is no doubt that, with the pro- 
gress in the methods of breakwater construction achieved 
in recent years, any extension of the Dover Breakwater 
could be effected at a much cheaper and more rapid 
fate. 

Newhaven Harbour. — The Port of Newhaven. the 
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nearest port on the English Channel to London, has 
established a considerable trade with Dieppe, the nearest 
port to Paris. It has ticen formed at the mouth of the 
river Ouse, in Seaford Bay, a part of the coast which has 
at various times been suggested as a suitable site for a 
harbour of refuge. Though the depth at the mouth of 
the river was improved at various times by the erection 
and extension of jetties, which directed and concentrated 
the outflow across the beach, aided by the straightening 
of the river in 1863-64, the bar of shingle was only 
forced a little further out ; so that only a tida! service 
could be obtained. In 1S7S, however, authority «'« 
obtained for constructing a breakwater a little to the 
west of the mouth of the river, under the shelter 
of which a channel, 12 feet deep at low-water spring 
tides, could be dredged across the bar, and the port, 
with its quays alongside the river, could be made 
accessible for vessels of moderate draught at all states 
of the tide. 

The breakwater proceeds out straight from the shore, 
in a southerly direction, for 1000 feet, and then curves 
gradually towards the east, so as to protect the entrance 
to the river from west round nearly to south. The 
breakwater was designed to have a length of 2800 feet, 
of which 1482 feet have been carried out at a cost of 
;^89,ooo. The bottom is chalk, as at Dover ; but instead 
of spending time and money in dressing the chalk under 
water to a level bed for the concrete blocks, the concrete- 
in-mass, of which the breakwater is built, has been fitted 
to the irregular bottom. The portion of the breakwater 
up to low-water was built of concrete in bags, deposited by 
opening flap doors at the bottom of the well of a barge; 
and each bag, filled with 100 tons of concrete, extends: 
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Bthe whole width of the break water. The special 
■1 hopper-bai^e, for depositing the bags, having been 
Hit alongside the quay in the river, its well was loosely 
\ with jute canvas ; and after the concrete had been 
my placed in the well, the sacking was sewn together 
Hie concrete, whilst the barge steamed to the place of 
■it for forming the breakwater. As soon as the flap 
t closing the bottom of the well of the barge were 
Led, the concrete bag fell through the water into 
||on, being protected from the wash of the water by 
^nvas lining; whilst the loose bag, before the con- 
( had set, adjusted itself to any irregularities of the 
Sm, or of the previously deposited bags. As soon as 
fiicient length of breakwater had been thus raised 
it 2 feet above low-water, the upper portion of the 
kwater was formed by depositing concrete-in-mass 
k timber framing enclosing the space above the bag 
dations. The breakwater, accordingly, forms a solid 
ght wall, with a slight inclination on each face, corn- 
ed of a series of heavy bag blocks below, laid right 
HE the breakwater, and a monolithic mass of concrete 
ire low-waler This system, which was introduced for 
foundations of the Aberdeen Harbour breakwaters, 
I rocky bottom, in 1871. is economical for long break- 
ers, is rapid in execution, and forms a compact break- 
er. The inevitable absence of a perfect connection 
irecn the bags below low-water is rendered immaterial 
Jieir large size ; and, moreover, the weight of the con- 
ous mass of concrete, forming the portion of the break- 
er above low-water, effectually consolidates the lower 
ion. 

The construction of breakwaters capable of success- 
f withstanding the continuous shocks of waves hurled 
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against them with apparently irresistible force during 
storms, requires the utmost skill and experience of the 
engineer. The sea, like the most insidious of foes, 
infallibly discovers any weak point in a breakwater, and 
rapidly extends any damage it may have produad 
The force of the sea cannot be measured with precision 
like the strains on a bridge: but its power has been 
demonstrated by the injuries structures in the sea have 
experienced during storms, and by the way in which 
huge masses of masonry have been dislodged by n'avei 
The size of the waves, however, in any particular localitj\ 
and therefore the force to be controlled, depends upon the 
depth of water in front, the direction of the strongest and 
most prevalent wind, and the distance this wind may 
have travelled over a continuous stretch of sea. 

The three types of breakwaters, namely, the old rubble 
mound system, the mound with superstructure, and the 
modern upright wall system, are all employed at the 
present day. The rubble mound, however, has been 
strengthened by the use of large blocks of stone or con- 
crete on its exposed upper sea slope ; and its construction 
has been greatly expedited by suitable appliances. The 
mi.xed type of breakwater, which is available for con- 
siderable depths of water, has been freed from the dis- 
location, and the consequent injury in storms, due to 
unequal settlement of the superstructure upon a yielding 
mound, by the adoption of the sloping-block system ; and 
the use of an overhanging crane for depositing the blocks 
has enabled staging in the sea to be dispensed with, and has 
very materially increased the rate of progress attainable. 
The upright wall system, so costly in its first employment 
at Dover, has been greatly facilitated and cheapened by 
the use of concrete in large bags under water for large 
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1%'orks, and concrete-in-mass deposited within frames 
under water for small piers, where the cost of the special 
plant required for the bags would be prohibitive. s^^ 

Breakwater construction has, accordingly, made rapid 
strides in recent years ; and the employment of Portland 
cement concrete has enabled numerous fishery piers to be 
constructed, with great benefit to the fishery trade and 
the seafaring population, which could not have been 
contemplated in former times. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IMPROVEMENT WORKS ON THE TVNE. THE SEINE, ^ 
THE MAAS, THE DANUBE, AND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Rivers afford access to sheltered ports, and also to the 
interior of a country; and the class of trade they can 
accommodate depends on the navigable depth of their 
channels. A broad distinction has to be drawn between 
rivers flowing into tidal seas, like the rivers of Great 
Britain and of the north and west coasts of France, 
and rivers discharging into seas like the Black Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Gulf of Mexico, in which the rise 
of the tide is barely perceptible. The volume of water 
flowing through the outlet of a tidal river is very greatly 
increased by the tidal water from the sea, so that the 
estuary and outlet channels of a tidal river are mudi 
larger than the freshwater discharge alone of the river 
could maintain. Thus the Thames, the Severn, the 
Mersey, and the Seine have estuaries quite out of pro- 
portion to the flow from tlie basins which they drain. 
The outlets, however, of rivers discharging into tideless 
seas can only be maintained by the volume of fresh- 
water coming down these rivers, which is proportionate 
to the amount of the rainfall which reaches the water- 
courses, and the area of their basins. Tidal and tide- 
less rivers also differ essentially in the nature of the 
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, or bar, found at their mouths. The sea constantly 
to form a continuous beach along the coast, com- 
of the detritus of the adjacent shores, which is only 
ItoJly prevented by the ebb and flow of the tide at the 
iths of tidal estuaries, aided by the freshwater dis- 
U^of the river ; so that, except under specially favour- 
e conditions of the form of the estuary, the outlet is 
|uently obstructed by a shoal. In the case of tidal 
the material brought down by a river, in its course 
m the uplands, is prevented from depositing in any 
ticular place by being kept in constant motion by the 
b and flow of the tide, so that it is dispersed in the 
estuary into which many tidal rivers open near 

fr outlet, or is gradually carried out to sea. AH the 
itup, however, brought down by a river flowing into a 
less sea is gradually deposited beyond the mouth of 
river, owing to the checking of the river current 
ben entering the open sea The material thus deposited 
irms a fan-shaped shoal, protruding into the sea in 
Ivance of the coast line, constantly progressing sea- 
ards by the accession of fresh sediment ; and through 
the enfeebled river current finds an outlet, 
trough shallow, diverging channels to the sea, to which 
e term delta has been applied, on account of the 
lapc assumed by the channels and shoal. Well-known 
stances of such outlets are furnished by the deltas of the 
ile, the Rhone, the Danube, and the Mississippi. {See 
^e 208.) Shoals, moreover, are found in various parts 
' rivers, where ridges of hard material or rock across the 
lannel prevent the natural deepening by scour, and 
Luse rapids, or where a great expansion in width leads 
I a corresponding reduction in depth. The object of all 
rer improvement works is to form a tolerably uniform 
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BO depth adequate for the re 
and the most important part d 
in which the chief diSiaillies 1 
b at tbc outlet, and for somC'^ 
a deep diaimel is requi^te U 



— Tk fint worics undertaken on the li 
■r dbbHMS *B i«4ww 'e J channel between X 
and Ac sea. a ^stance of loi miles, woe o 
1 m sStJ. At &>S tunc there was a depth of fli 
MtaMCffaBCia Ae deepest channel at low-« 
lile^aad L^faaatliigb-irater; andatsomep 
almc kw-«ater level in the centre o 
I iSu aad 1S5S the river was rcgulaK 
; jetties or groins frotn tl 
' at their ends by longiH 
\ ^led training w-ails, wi& n 
\ ^e tiepth by the increase in si 
A saall amount of dredgir 
]^v. at fifst \rf one dredger, and even-B 
p Id iStia A moderate amount I 
«f iafMWCBcM kad been thei^- eSected ; but even in I 
iSfo Aoe aas a dqith of cxi^- 6 feet o^-er the bar at • 
Ae ^kmA at kwJKaCer of sprii^ tides ; and no vessds \ 
of onr JO feet dtan^it coidd enter or lea\-e the Tyn^ 
evoi at lugb-vatcr sjiriiig tides. A series of shoals 
um c unio, existed bcften Sfudds and Xei^-castle, so that 
vcss^ vi \^ feet diaaght could only get up to Nev- 
castle, ercn at h^h-water spring tides, by follotctng a 
winding t han nd between the shoals. 

Pieis, or breakw at ers, were commenced at the mouth 
of the ri^'Cr in 1856, for protecting v-essels in easterly 
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gales ; and these piers, by the shelter afforded, have 
facilitated the removal of the bar at the mouth. These 
piers are now approaching completion, having been carried 
out gradually, in proportion as the Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners could periodically allot funds for the pur- 
pose. They consist of a superstructure, built of concrete, 
and faced with masonry, founded upon a low rubble stone 
raound, deposited from barges, and protected on the top of 
the sea slope by concrete blocks, {See page 2Q%.) The 
superstructures were at first constructed by the help 
of staging ; but during the last few years the blocks 
have been laid by an overhanging balanced crane on 
each pier, differing from the Titans used at Kurrachee, 
Madras, and Colombo, in being able to revolve, as 
well as travelling backwards and forwards. These 
Goliaths can set blocks of over 40 tons, with an 
overhang of 75 feet The converging piers form a 
harbour of refuge, in front of the mouth of the river, 
for vessels overtaken by storms, and have enabled the 
channel to be easily extended across the bar, 
I deep water, by dredging. A sufficient width is 
I be left between the pier-heads to ensure that the 
tide shall not be at all restricted in entering 

Dredging with large bucket-ladder dredgers, upon 

I greatly extended scale, was commenced in 1861, 

r the first two years with four dredgers, and after- 

i with six; and in 1866 a maximum quantity of 

^73,500 tons, or about 3,515,600 cubic yards, was 

lised and removed from the bed of the river between 

wcastle and Tynemouth, in one year. Altogether, 

! amount of material taken out of the river channel, 

fctween 1861 and the end of 1888, was 54,670,000 cubic 
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yards, or an average >-eariy excavalioa of % 

million cubic yards. By this means tbe dqiAiM 

bar has been increased from 6 feet to over 3ofcait«| 

water of spring tides ; and a H*ide channel, widiaa 

mum depth of 20 feet at low-water, has been 

rigbt up to Newcastle, in place of the fortner i 

tortuous channel, almost dr>' in places at low-i 

river has also been deepened to 1 8 feet below lo»-«i 

spring tides for 3 miles above Newcastle; and tbe w 

ciung of the river is proposed to be eventually exij 

5 1 miles higher up. These works, together with s 

siraiijht cuts, and the removal of a projecting rocky pc 

have entirety transformed the condition of tiie river in fli 

last thirty >'cari ; so that vessels of larger draught d 

teiich Newcastle at low-waler than could formerly gt*1 

on the highest tides; and there is an ample dcptlifi 

vessels of the largest class to go 3 miles above NewcJji 

at high-water. These works have also placed the Tytie' 

the position of the third port of Great Britain as r^ 

tlw tonnage of its vessels, and the fifth in respect of t 

vuJue of its imports and exports, A number of vcss 

•tso, of firom 2000 to 4000 tons, enter the river now wh 

eoitld not possibly have found access in 1S61. The 

Cfwacdeitpkci^ given to the river channel forthepurp 

of mvigation has. moreover, had the beneficial effec 

fcducing the height of the river floods, which form 

used to o^-ertop the river banks and quays between Wj 

and Newcastle, as the freshwater discharge finds a r 

freer outflow throi^h the enlai^d and unobstn 

channel. 

The river Tync has been selected for descri] 
as illustrating the improvement of a tida] rivei 
dredging, for this method of improvement 
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'**-«d out on the Tyne to a greater extent than else- 
— *~e; but many otiicr tidal rivers of Great Britain 
"^^^ had their navigable channels deepened consider- 
^^~ by dredging, of which the Clyde and the Tees 
notable examples. Dredging, indeed, has become, 
■^^in the last fifty years, one of the principal means 
■artificially improving river channels and entrances 
taorts, and thus forms a very powerful agent in de- 
ping trade. 

~^iver Seine. — The most important river of France, the 
»^e, presents a great contrast to the Tyne, both in its 
iral condition and the principles adopted for its im- 
*K:»Arement. It is tidal up to 1 5 miles above Rouen ; and 
•^ the introduction, in the non-tidal portion up to Paris, 
'^ locks and weirs at nine places (entirely remodelled since 
^ ^ 8) a minimum depth of 10^ feet has been provided up to 
^T-js. 226 miles from its mouth. A permanent navigable 
■^r>th, moreover, of 6J feet has been secured above Paris, 
't* to Montereau, a distance of 62 miles, by the erection 
"*^ twelve locks and weirs since i860. The Seine has a 
S^^^in of 30.370 square miles, about twenty-nine times the 
"Ca of the Tyne basin, and nearly six times the size of 
'^e Thames basin. It is, accordingly, a comparatively 
*arge river near its moulh ; and it opens into a wide 
•Estuary. Unlike the Tyne, very little dredging has been 
carried out in the tidal Seine, beyond removing some 
Tiard shoals ; and the improvement of the lower portion 
of the tidal river where very deficient in depth, between 
La Mailleraye and Eerville, has been effected by restrict- 
ing its irregular channel by mounds of chalk or stone on 
each side. Whereas the upper portion of the tidal river, 
between La Mailleraye and Rouen, had an ample depth 
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and stable channel, ihe channel below was u 
shallow, and winding, so that vessels of 20O Ions ii 
frequently some difficulty in getting up this part (JB| 
river, and wrecks often occurred. 

Though various schemes were proposed from til 
time for remedying the perilous condition of the S 
estuary, it was only in 1846 that training works w 
menced, confining the river in a stable, uniform clai 
by solid mounds along each side, widening out gradnifl 
towards the sea. {See page 208). The scour of theA' 
current in the narrowed channel deepened thedianwl'l 
the works proceeded ; and the works were completed 00 
to Berville in 1870. These works increased theminiiw 
navigable depth to 18 feet at high-water neap tides, u 
enabled vessels of 2000 tons to get up the river; and Ro»« 
was thereby raised to the position of the fifth portofFiai 
The training works have been consolidated by additionsifl 
stone and pitching in the last few years {.see secli'on.fi 
208) ; and various proposals have been made to estal 
them to deep water at the mouth, about 10 miles bej'oil 
their present termination. Considerable accretion, I 
ever, has taken place, from material brought in bj' the floo 
tide settling down behind the training banks, and al ihcB 
sides of the estuary beyond, owing to the enfeeblementofB 
the ebb current outside the trained channel ; so that, in the 1 
interests of the ports of Havre and Honfleur, it has been | 
determined to carry out some experimental investigations, j 
with a working model on a small scale, with the view of I 
ascertaining the most favourable lines for the prolongation 
of the training banks before commencing any extension 
works. Training works, by concentrating the ebb and flow 
into a definite, narrowed channel. effect, by natural scour, the 
deepening which is produced artificially by dredging; but 
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eas dredging is very serviceable in a narrow river, like 
■ Tyne or the Clyde, it could not produce a permanent, 

[>, and stable channel in a wide, exposed estuary like 
I Seine without the assistance of training works. More- 
Sr, whilst the depth obtained by dredging requires 
rtodical maintenance, the deepening by natural scour !s 
kintained by the same force which causes it. Dredg- 
£> however, can be used for increasing the depth of a 
ftJinel to any desired extent, or in proportion to the 
■^uirements of a growing trade ; whereas training works 

1 only produce a certain amount of deepening, depend- 

5 on the current, the nature of the river bed, and the 
^^ tilraction in width between the training banks. The 
•^cessity, also, of not checking the tidal ebb and flow in 
*■ «iver renders it inexpedient to put the training banks 
' close together, and therefore limits the extent to 
^Wch natural scour is available in tidal rivers, Con- 
Hderable improvements in depth can be effected by 

aining works alone, especially in a river with a large 
freshwater discharge like the Seine ; and still more 
can be accomplished by supplementing training works 
by dredging, particularly in rivers having a small fresh- 
water discharge, as, for instance, in the works on the 
Clyde below Glasgow, and the Tees below Middles- 
borough. 

River Maas. — The mouths of the river Maas exhibit 
some of the features characteristic of the mouths of rivers 
flowing into tideless seas, owing probably to the flatness of 
the country through which the outlet channels flow, and 
the small rise of tide, of only 6^ feet, in the North Sea on 
that coast. The river Maas, however, differs from most 
of the large tideless rivers in not bringing down any large 
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quantity of material in suspension to deposit at its mouths. 
The position and depth of the outlet channels have \-aTied 
from time to time; and some of the most direct channcb 
have become shallow, owing to reclamations diminishing 
their tidal capacity. The trade of the Port of Rotterdam, 
situated on the most northern, or Scheur branch of the 
Maas, was forced gradually to seek circuitous southern 
outlets, which was very detrimental to its interests; and, 
accordingly, it was decided, in 1863, to form a new direct 
northern outlet for the Scheur branch, by making a straight 
cut, nearly 3 miles in length, across the Hook of Holland 
into the North Sea, and to improve the channel above by 
training works. The works were gradually carried out in 
the following years ; the river was trained from Krinpcn, 
above Rotterdam, towards the sea, with a gradually 
expanding channel ; the cut was made across the Hook 
of Holland, in continuation of the trained channel; the 
channel was prolonged out to deep water, between parallel 
jetties, or breakivaters, formed of mattresses of fascitici 
weighted with stones ; and the old outlet to the south of 
the Hook of Holland was closed. Dredging has been 
carried out in the new channel to increase its depth, so 
that vessels of large size can now go up to Rotterdam, the 
minimum depth to be maintained being 23 feet at high- 
water. The improved channel has greatly increased the 
trade of Rotterdam, and the port has been considerably 
extended ; and the remarkable change which has occuned 
in the general condition of Rotterdam bears unmistak- 
able evidence of the advantages it has derived from 
its new maritime channel. 

River Danube. — The Danube is the lai^est river in 
Europe; but though it has a basin about fifty-i 
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times the size of the Thames basin, it had a maximum 
depth of only 12 feet at the deepest of its mouths at the 
most favourable period ; so that its great discharge was 
unable to form an outlet channel at al! approaching the 
depth at the mouth of the Thames at high tide. The 
very unsatisfactory condition of its outlets was the re- 
sult of the formation of a delta at its mouth, by the 
deposit of the silt carried in suspension by the river, 
gradually extending into the Black Sea which is devoid 
of tidal oscillations. At the commencement of the delta, 
45 miles from the Black Sea, the Danube, which has 
a single channel above, 1700 feet wide and 50 feet deep, 
splits up into three diverging channels. The northern 
and largest of these channels forms a second delta near 
its outlet, passing into the Black Sea through several very 
shallow mouths ; and this delta advances at the rate of a 
mile in about twenty-five years, as the channel discharges 
nearly two-thirds of the sediment-bearing waters of the 
Danube. The central, or Sulina Channel was selected for 
improvement, for, though the smallest of the three 
branches, it possesses a better depth over the bar at its 
mouth than the other two. Moreover, as the Sulina 
Channel only discharges about one-thirteenth of the whole 
flow of the Danube, the advance of its delta seawards is 
the least rapid of the three, having been about 94 feet, 
on the average, in a year before the execution of the 
improvement works. 

The amount of material brought down by large delta- 
forming rivers is much too great to be controlled by 
dredging; and therefore the only methods of affording 
the inland navigation of silt-bearing tidcless rivers an 
outlet to the sea consist, either in narrowing one of the 
^souths by jetties extending straight out from the shore 
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towards the bar, and thus making the concenlratel 
current scour the bar, and cany the material in sus- 
pension into deeper water, or in avoiding the delta 
altogether, by forming a canaJ connecting the rivff 
above with the sea at a point be>xind the influence of the 
river mouths. The former method has been adopted 
for the Danube and the Mississippi, and the latter for 
the Rhone, by means of the St Louis Canal, constructed 
in 1863-73. 

Two piers were built out from the shore on each side 
of the Sulina mouth, and carried across the bar in a 
parallel direction, 600 feet apart, into a depth of iSfect 
of water. These piers were commenced as temporary 
constructions in 1858, and completed in 1861 ; and eventu- 
ally, when their results had been manifested, and the 
Sulina Channel was finally adopted as the permanent 
outlet, they were strengthened and consolidated in 
1868-71. The piers are composed of mounds of nibble 
stone, surmounted by a concrete block wall, and pro- 
tected on the outer slopes by 20-ton concrete blocks 
The northern pier is rather over a mile in length ; but 
the southern pier, starting rather further out, is some- 
what shorter. 

The influence of the increased current over the bar, 
created by the piers, was felt as early as the end of i860; 
and the floods, instead of raising the bar by the deposit 
of the material brought down by them as before, scoured 
away the bar, and carried the material in suspension into 
deeper water; and a minimum depth of 16J feet, with a 
width of 500 feet, was attained in 1861. The southern 
pier was extended, in 1869, out as far as the northem 
pier; and in 1870 a depth of 23 feet was obtained 
over the bar, where, in 1858, the depth had only 




averaged about gi feet. The river, of course, eventu- 
ally deposits its materia! in the sea ; but though a 
portion of this material is accumulating further out 
in front of the mouth, some of the discharge from 
the river has been brought under the influence of 
a littoral current flowing southwards, which carries 
away a porlion of the material in suspension ; so that 
the rate of the advance of the delta in front of the 
Sulina mouth is only about half what it was previous 
to the works. By degrees, the material which is 
accumulating in deep water beyond the piers will 
form another bar outside, which will sooner or later 
necessitate an extension of the jetties to scour it away. 
Hitherto, however, the piers have maintained an outlet 
channel having double the depth which it formerly 
possessed. 

The Danube, in a point of its course much higher 
up, encounters an obstacle to navigation of a totally 
diflerent nature, in the form of reefs of limestone, 
granite, and other rocks, which create dangerous 
rapids, and render the passage of the river difficult 
for vessels. These shoals, known as the Iron Gates 
of the Danube, are situated below Orsova, in 1 
portion of the river flowing between Hungary and 
Servia, and are in course of removal at the present 
time by blasting, to improve the channel for navi- 
gation. 
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River Mississippi. — Though the Danube is the 
;est of European rivers, it appears small when 
compared with the large rivers of the American 
Continent, such as the Amazon, the La Plata, 
and the Mississippi. Thus the Mississippi has a 
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length of more than two and a half times that 
of the Danube, and a basin four times the size of 
the basin of the Danube, Like the Danube, the 
Mississippi brings down a large quantity of alluvium 
in flood time, which it deposits at its outlet, form- 
ing a very extensive delta, stretching out into the 
almost tideless Gulf of Mexico, with an area of 
12,300 square miles. The material which the river 
brings down in flood time amounts to 2800 cubic 
feet of solid matter per second, which is equiva- 
lent to a cube of about 207 yards in a day, or more 
in ten hours than the maximum dredged out of the 
Tyne in a year. Owing to the greater depth of the 
sea in front of the Mississippi delta, the average rate 
of advance of the delta, of about 220 feet in a year, 
is not much more than the advance of the Danube 
delta at the Kilia, or northern mouths, in spite of 
the much larger volume of material brought down 
by the Mississippi. The Mississippi flows through its 
delta, into the Gulf of Mexico, by four principal 
channels, or passes as they are termed, diverging 
from the main channel about 15 miles from the 
Gulf {See page 208.) These passes were impeded by 
shoals at their starting point, and by a bar at their 
outlets ; so that whereas the river, 35 miles above 
its outlet, has on the average a depth of 120 feet 
and a width of 2470 feet, it afl"orded a depth of only 
15 feet over the deepest channel across the lowest 
of the bars, at the mouth of the South-West Pass, 
which was with difficulty increased temporarily by 
dredging to 18 feet 

The South Pass, discharging only about one-tenth 
of the volume of the river flow, was selected as the 
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channel to be improved, as, owing to its smaller size, 
the jetty works required were less costly than at the 
South- West Pass, which possessed a wider channel 
and a better depth over the bar at its outlet The 
yearly advance, moreover, of the delta in front of 
the South Pass was less than in front of the other 
three passes, as its discharge, and consequently the 
material brought down it, is less. Before the com- 
mencement of the works, the South Pass was impeded 
by a shoal at its upper end, with a depth of only 
15 feet of water over it, and by a bar in front of its 
outlet, with a depth of only 8 feet over it. ^ 

The method of improvement adopted at the mouth 
of the South Pass was similar to the works previously 
carried out with success at the Sulina raouih of the 
Danube, namely, scouring a deeper channel over the 
bar by the concentration of the river current between 
parallel jetties across the bar. The South Pass jetties, 
commenced in 1875, form artificial prolongations of the 
banks of the channel seawards for a distance of 
2 J miles, placed 1000 feet apart. The jetties are 
composed of tiers of mattresses of interwoven osiers, 
weighted with stones along the inner portions, and 
with large concrete blocks along the outer portions, 
the blocks at the outer ends reaching over 260 tons in 
■weight, to secure the mattresses against disturbance by 
the waves. (See section,page 208,) The east jetty is 2J 
miles long, and the west jetty ij miles, extending to 
the same distance out, in a depth of 30 feet of water; 
and they were completed in i8;9. In 1877 the channel 
over the bar had been deepened from 8 feet to 20 feet, 
which increased to 28 feet in 1879, and eventually to 
with a width of 70 feet, by the action of the 
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natural scour of the river, directed and concentrattid' 
by the jetties. 

The shoal at the upper end of the South Pass 
was also deepened by the scaur resulting from a 
contraction of its entrance by willow mattresses ; but 
as this contraction tended to divert a portion of ihe 
discharge of the South Pass into the other channels, it 
became necessary to reduce the sections of the entrance 
channels to the other passes by sinking willow mattresses 
across them, so that the South Pass might continue, io 
spite of its contracted entrance, to receive its due propor- 
tion of the discharge of the river. In this manner the 
channel over the shoal at the upper end of the South 
Pass has attained a depth of from 30 to 35 feet of 
water for a width of 275 feet ; so that there is a regular 
navigable channel throughout the South Pass, having 
a minimum depth of 30 feet, where, fifteen years ago, it 
was impeded by a shoal at the upper end, with a maxi- 
mum depth of 15 feet over it, and by a bar at the 
lower end, with a depth over it of only 8 feet. The 
contraction of the outlet of the South Pass, from a 
width of 2 miles to lOOO feet, besides lowering the 
bar by the resulting scour, has carried the materia] in 
suspension, formerly deposited on the bar, into deeper 
water, and within the influence of the westerly littoral 
current in front of the pass. Accordingly, the material 
brought down by the river has been partially carried 
away by the westerly current ; and the remainder has 
been deposited in a sufficient depth to prevent the 
accumulations reaching for some years a height impeding 
navigation. As soon as the continued accumulations of 
deposit encroach upon the 30 feet depth, it will be 
necessary to prolong the jetties seawards, so as to s 
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away the fresh deposits to the requisite depth, and to 
drive the material into depths where its accumulations 
will not interfere with the navigable depth at the outlet 
for another series of years. 

The above examples show what remarkable results 
can be accomplished by dredging and training works in 
tidal rivers and estuaries, and by parallel jetties at the 
mouths of tideless rivers, in deepening the outer channels 
for sea-going vessels ; and they also afford evidence of 
the great advances made in the development of the 
navigable capacities of rivers within recent years. 




THE WEIRS OF POSES ON THE SEINE, AND OF CHAR- 
LOTTENBURGONTHE SPREE; AND THE HVDRAUUC 
CANAL LIFT OF LA LOUVlfeRE. 

The improvement of the Lower Seine, between Utf 
termination of the tidal portion at St Aubin and Paris, 
has been already alluded to in the preceding chaptCT. 
It has been effected by the ordinary method adopted 
upon all other canalised rivers, namely, by raising the 
water level of the river by means of barriers, termed 
weirs, put across the channel at certain places, and 
thus increasing the depth of water ; whilst the passage 
of vessels at these weirs is provided for by locks 
placed at the side of the weir, or in a small subsidiar)' 
channel. The river is thereby divided into a number 
of reaches, with different water levels ; and the vc^cls 
accomplish the change of level at each weir by being 
raised or lowered, on entering the lock, by the filling or 
emptying of the lock chamber, which is closed at each 
end by gates. The discharge of the river has to pass 
over or through the weirs ; and as the water level is 
raised by the weir, it is important to provide an 
ample passage for the river in flood time, so that the 
improvements effected for navigation may not lead 
to increased inundation of the riparian lands. This 
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ideration has led to the construction of moveable 
Sj which keep up the level of the water in dry 
iher, when the water would otherwise flow away 
Lng an insufficient depth in places for navigation, 
can be removed from the channel in flood time, 
Ti an abundance of water renders these barriers 
ecessary for navigation, and only an impediment 
the passage of the flood waters. Various types of 
se moveable weirs have been erected across rivers 

improving their navigable depth, especially in France, 
Uun the last fifty years ; for only three such weirs, 

Ihe simplest modern type, were erected previous to 
[40, whilst now numerous moveable weirs of im- 
■oved construction may be seen in France, Belgium, 
irmany, and Russia, and some large examples of 
nilar weirs in the United States. 
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MOVEABLE WEIRS. 



"The simplest form of moveable weir consists of 
series of small square wooden spars, placed side 
side, and resting nearly vertically against a sill 
the bed of the river, and against a footbridge 
■ported on a row of wrought-iron frames which, 
ng hinged at the bottom, can be laid flat on the 
I of the river in flood time. These spars, 
ping slightly upstream towards the bottom, form 
:ontinuoiis barrier across the river in dry weather, 
1 can be removed, one by one, by a man on the 
tbridge, as the discharge of the river increases ; and 
Titually, when all the spars or needles are removed, 
footbridge taken up, and the frames lowered, the 
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channel is left quite unobstructed. These needle 
weirs have been extensively adopted on the French 
rivers ; and fine examples of them may be seen on 
the Meuse in Belgium, and on the Main between 
Frankfort and the Rhine, 

Shutter weirs were for the first time introduced, 
in 1S52, on the Upper Seine above Paris. They 
consist of a series of panels, each revolving upon a 
central horizontal axis, supported on a mov'eable 
iron trestle at the back of the panel. These shutters 
form a continuous weir across the river ; and the 
discharge of the river over them can be increased bjf 
turning them slightly on their axis ; or they can be 
lowered completely on to the bed of the river, by 
releasing a prop supporting the trestle of each panel 
or shutter. This type of weir has been used on the 
Upper Seine, the Rhine, and the Mcuse ; it has been 
introduced into Russia, and has also found a home 
in the United States, on the Ohio and Great Kanawhi 
rivers. 

The most novel type of weir is to be found in 
the recently completed weirs of Poses and Port- 
Mort, erected for improving the navigable condition 
of the Lower Seine. Another very ingenious and 
remarkably easily regulated form of weir, known as 
the drum weir, was for a long time confined to the 
River Marne, where it was first introduced in lB5"- 
This type of weir has, however, been adopted for 
closing the timber passes at the weirs erected for 
canalising the Main below Frankfort, in 1883-86; and 
a drum weir, on a still larger scale, was erected about 
the same time across the navigable pass of the 
River Spree at Charlottenburg. 
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'Poses Weir. — The canalisation of the Seine below 
pwas only commenced in i8j8 ; and the works then 
fcn, and completed in 1866, were merely designed 
fccure a navigable depth of %\ feet, by the erection 
Kven needle weirs, with adjoining locks for the 
iBge of vessels. On the termination of tliese works, 
|l works were deemed expedient to increase the 
111 from 5i to 6i feet, which was accomplished 
an additional weir, and by raising three of the 
ting weirs. In 1S7S it was decided to increase 

I depth of the Seine between Rouen and Paris to 
feet, so as to enable vessels of 800 to 1000 tons, 
of nearly 10 feet draught, to reach Paris. This 
Dived the rebuilding of all the locks, the recon- 
Iction of some of the weirs, and the modification 
the others. The increased height of the weirs, to 
e the water level and thus augment the depth, was 
some cases too great to enable the old system of 
ang the weir with spars, or needles, to be retained. 

two instances, at Suresties near Paris, and Port 
lez near Vernon, the old frame system, on an en- 
jcd scale, was employed ; but the closing is effected 
the one case by a series of sliding panels between 
ti pair of frames, and in the other case by hinged 
ains rolling up from the bottom.' At Poses, however, 

weir was entirely remodelled, and a new type of 
r was adopted. The principle of the frame weir, 
1 hinged curtains resting against the frames, has 

This oittain consiBli of a series of horiiontal lalhs of wood hinged 
her, iDcreaslog ia thickness towards Ihc boltoni ao se to sustain the 
r preisiue whicb increases willi ihe depth. The curtains, which 
nble somewhat in principle the Hexiblc iron shulters for closing shop 
nwi, aie rolled up from the bottom by ■. pair of enilless chains, 
eUng each ciuUtD, wound up by a special winch at the lop. 
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been retained ; but the frames, instead of being hinged 
to a stone floor in the bed of the river, and lowered 
sideways, are hinged at tlie top to an overhead girder 
bridge, and are raised in pairs upstream (with a curtain 
rolled up upon them), to a horizontal position under the 
bridge, when the weir has to be removed. By this 
means all the moveable parts of the weir are lifted 
entirely out of the river during the winter months, 
instead of being entirely submerged as in the case of 
the shutter weirs, or leaving the frames in the bed rf 
the river as in the needle weirs and other similar frame 
weirs. This new arrangement, however, though avoiding 
liability to injury, and making the raising and lowering 
of the frames much easier, involves the somewhat costly 
adjuncts of a wide overhead bridge, and high piers at the 
sides of the navigable passes. The bridge is necessary 
as a support from which the frames can be hung; and 
it has to be wide, to enable the frames to be raised l^ 
chains attached to each frame at some little distance 
from the hinge. 

On the Seine, as on other continental rivers, the 
locks are submerged during floods, so that vessels 
in flood time pass over the sites of the moveable weirs 
at places where the foundations of the weir are sped- 
ally low. As these navigable passes in the weirs haw 
to be available for navigation at all times when the weir 
is open, except in extreme floods when the naviga- 
tion is stopped, it is necessary that any fixed bridge 
over these passes should afford an ample headway 
for the masts of such vessels as navigate the river. 
Accordingly, a clear height of iy\ feet had to be 
provided at Poses Weir, across the navigable passes, be- 
tween the highest navigable level and the under side 0^ 
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mes when raised under the overhead bridge. 
■^^ bridge, therefore, had to be raised to a sufficient 
^^ight over the two navigable passes at Poses Weir to 
^*<:xirc this headway ; whilst the bridge over the rest of 
•^^ weir has only been placed high enough to ensure 
^PO-t, with the frames raised underneath, there may be 
pie clearance in the highest possible flood. 
The weir at Poses stretches across a wide branch 
the river, only separated from the narrower channel 
which the locks are situated by the narrow end of 
island. The weir has seven openings separated by 
inry piers, 13 feet wide, upon which the p'^ders 
ying the bridge across these openings re.^t, Five of 
openings have a width of 99 feet ; and the two navig- 
»le passes are each 106^ feet wide. The head of water 
,ined by this weir, or the difference in level between 
upper and lower reaches, is 13 feet at the ordinary 
ter level. The wrought-iron frames, composed of four 
irtical pieces braced together, are 38 feet long ; and the 
overhead bridge has a similar total width. The curtain 
resting ajjainst each frame is 7J feet wide {see note, page 
227) ; and it is rolled up froin the bottom by two chains 
wound up by a winch travelling on a little footbridge 
Yormed by a series of iron flaps hinged to the back of 
each frame. One of the deep passes of the weir can 
be entirely opened in five hours, by rolling up the four- 
teen curtains and raising the frames. 

The navigation at Poses is provided for, in ordinary 
states of the river, by three locks of different sizes, 
placed side by side, the largest lock having a length 
lOf 524 feet, and a width of ss| feet. 

The weir at Poses, which was put into operation 
in 1885, is the largest work of the kind hitherto con- 
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structed. Moreover, the portion of the weir at present 
visible does not give an adequate conception of the 
magnitude of the work; for, besides the part sub- 
merged in the water, the foundations had to be carried 
27 J feet below the floor of the weir; so that the 
total height of the weir, extending across a width 
of river of about 800 feet, is 77 feet from the bottom 
of the foundations to the top of the girders across 
the navigable passes. These works, together with 
similar works at Port-Mort, the next weir higher up, 
and other works of considerably less magnitude, have 
raised the Seine, for a length of 135 miles, from being 
a river impeded by numerous shoals, and difficult to 
navigate by small vessels in dry seasons, into a river 
possessing a permanent navigable channel of lo^ feet, 
giving access for large river craft right up to Paris, 



Charlottenburg Weir. — The works for canalising the 
river Spree at Charlottenburg consist of a weir across 
tlie main channel, and two locks in a side channel 
separated from the main channel by an island. The 
weir is divided into five openings by piers in the river. 
Four of these openings, having each a width of 341 feet. 
are closed by a series of vertical wooden panels, about 
9 feet high and 7 feet wide, which can be raised 
and removed in flood time from a low footbridge cross- 
ing these openings. The fifth opening has a width 
of 34 feet, and is closed by a moveable drum war, 
the largest of this type hitherto erected. The foot- 
bridc;e traversing the weir has been raised over this 
opening, so as to afford a clear headway of not less 
than I r feet above the highest flood level, and a greater 
in the centre. As this weir can be 
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Arrangements of Drum Weir, 233 

easily and rapidly lowered or raised, it can be used 
for regulating the discharge of the river, and thus 
adjusting its water level, or for the passage of large 
rafc of timber, for which purpose these weirs are 
used on the river Main; and the opening would also be 
available in flood time as a navigable pass for barges. 
This form of weir consists of an upper and lower 
paddle revolving upon a central horizontal axis {see 
section, page 232) ; and the upper paddle, when 
vertical, forms the weir. The lower paddle turns 
in a segmental chamber (from the shape of which, 
resembling a quadrant of a cylinder, the name of drum, 
given to the weir, was derived), placed below the actual 
sill of the weir; and this lower paddle controls the 
motion of the upper paddle for opening or closing the 
weir. By a special arrangement of sluice gates in the 
abutment, the communications between the drum and 
the upper and lower pools, on each side of the weir, 
can be alternately opened or closed more or less, thus 
adjusting the water pressure on either side of the lower 
paddle to any desired extent, and enabling any inclina- 
tion to be given to the upper paddle, between its 
almost vertical position when the weir is closed and 
its horizontal position downstream when the weir is 
entirely open. The weir is, accordingly, under perfect 
control, being worked by the water pressure due to the 
head of water retained by the weir ; and the upper 
paddle can not only be lowered to any position in the 
quadrant of the circle in which it revolves, but it 
can also be raised from the horizontal position up to 
its full height against the rush of the current throiigl 
the opening. This form of weir, therefore, is perfectly 
adjustable, and only requires a few turns of a handle, 
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for the opening or closing of the sluice gates, to woik 
it ; and the opening or closing of the weir occupies 
only a very few minutes, and necessitates no footbridge 
or other accessories. The foundations, however, for the 
drum have to be carried rather further below the bed 
of the river than the weir is raised above it, and the 
weir is therefore costly ; but, on the other hand, the 
cost of maintenance and labour in working are very 
slight. The upper paddle in the Charlottenburg drum 
weir is 32} feet wide, and 9§ feet high ; whereas the 
upper paddles of the drum weirs on the Main are ^ 
39 J feet wide, and Ji feet high. '^^H 



CANAL LIFT OF LA LOUVlf:RE. 

There is never any great difference of level in 
adjacent reaches of canalised rivers, and therefore a 
single lock can always be given a sufficient rise to 
connect the two water levels ; though the locks hai'C 
generally to be put closer together in the upper part 
of a navigable river, owing to the greater inclination 
of the river bed in the higher portions of its valley. 
Canals, on the contrary, have sometimes to cross the 
summit ridge of a valley dividing two river basins, 
and to traverse rugged districts; and consequently the 
difference in level between two adjacent reaches is 
occasionally considerable. This difference is generally 
surmounted by a series of locks, placed closed together 
in steps ; but the passage of a flight of locks occupies 
a considerable time, and expends a good deal of water. 
Inclines have, accordingly, been used, on which vessels 
_^are_ ,drawn up or let down in cradles or tanl 
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transfer them from one reach to another, where the 
difference of level is large and water scarce. Another 
plan, however, of accomplishing the same object, with 
a saving of time and space as well as of water, consists 
in raising or lowering a vessel vertically, in a trough, 
by means of hydraulic power. This method, adopted 
for the first time at Anderton, in Cheshire, in 1875, to 
connect the river Weaver with the Trent and Mersey 
Canal, has since been applied, on a larger scale, to 
supplement a flight of five locks on the Neuffoss^ 
Canal at Fontinettes near St Omer in France, and 
has also been resorted to at La Louvi^re in Belgium, 
on the canal in course of construction for connecting 
Mons with Litige. 

The hydraulic lift at La Louviire is the largest lift 
that has as yet been erected ; and it was completed in 
1888, about a year after the completion of the slightly 
smaller lift at Fontinettes. This lift, like the two pre- 
vious ones, consists of two parallel wrought-iron troughs, 
each resting upon a central hydraulic ram, raised by 
water pressure in a press situated below the bottom of the 
lift. i^See illustration!) When the presses are in com- 
munication, the troughs exactly counterbalance one 
another, so that when one trough is at the top on a 
level with the upper reach, the other trough is at the 
bottom of the lift and level with the lower reach ; and 
the water in the troughs is level with the water in 
the canal. The ends of each trough, and the corre- 
sponding extremities of the approach channels to each 
trough, in the upper and lower reaches, are closed 
by lifting gates with watertight joints ; and the adja- 
cent gates are lifted by hydraulic power when a 
^Kommuni cation has to be made between a trough and 
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the canal. Tbc difference of level between the tm 
canal rea c hes at Lj Louvicie is jO^ feet. Each trough 
is 141 fcct kx^ 19 feet wide, and cootains about 8 (Eet 
depth of water ; it is sapportcd l^ a hollow cast-tcon 
ram, 6 feet in diameter, j| inches thick, and 63! feet 
long ; and the we^t lifted, including trough, water, 
and ram, is 1037 tons. The lift b effected, after lie 
gates ha\-e been all loivered, by puttir^ an additional 
10 inches of water in the trough at the top, tbereby 
m-erweighting it »ith 63 tons, which causes it to 
descend, and ruses the lower trough ; whilst any ic- 
quisite additional assistance in lifting is furnished bf 
introducing water under pressure into the press under 
the lower trough. The whole lift of 504 feet is ac- 
complished in two and a half minutes ; and a barge 
can be admitted to each trough, the lift effected, and 
the baizes taken out of the troughs again, in fifteen 
minutes ; and as baizes of 400 tons can enter the lift, 
800 tons can be passed from one reach to the other 
in that period. The water pressure is obtained by 
two turbines worked by the fall of water from 
the upper reach, and is stored up by an accumulator: 
and this power is used for lifting the gates, turning 
the capstans, and working pumps to keep the lift pit 
dry, as well as for lifting the rams when required. The 
troughs are guided in their movement by light wrouglil- 
iron lattice towers in the centre and at each end ; and 
a man in a lookout cabin above the lift can control 
its working. This lift is the first one of four lift* 
which are required for enabling the trafHc on the 
canal to surmount a difference of level, of 217 feet in 
the short distance of only 5 miles, with a very small 
expenditure of water. 
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The Louvi^re Lift constitutes a remarkable advance 
on the original Anderton Lift ; for, though the actual 
height of Hft is the same at both places, the length 
of the troughs and diameter of the rams at La Louvi^rc 
are double those at Anderton ; and this lift can accom- 
modate vessels of four times the tonnage of the largest 
barges using the Anderton Lift. The raising of the 
vessel floating in the trough is accomplished with 
wonderful ease, regularity, and rapidity, with an ex- 
penditure of only about 2220 cubic feet of water ; and 
this system, besides expediting the traffic on a canal 
where the change of level is considerable, enables water 
communication to be provided across a country 
whose ruggedness would otherwise appear to preclude 
the construction of a canal. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE AMSTERDAM SHIP CANAL; AND THE MA.VCIIES 
SHIP CANAL. 

The advantages possessed by towns situated ' 
easy access of the sea have been so fully rea 
late years, that several towns not bordering tidal riva 
and at some distance from the sea-coast, have ; 
at gaining the same facilities for trade, by ; 
means, which towns more favourably situated posseal 
naturally, or have obtained by the improvement «■ 
their rivers. Thus a scheme has been proposed (w I 
converting Paris into a seaport, by forming a deep. I 
straight channel along the Seine valley, so as to bring 1 
the tide nearly up to Paris. The inhabitants of Bruga 
have for some time been urging upon the Belgian 
Government the construction of a ship canal to con- 
nect Bruges with the sea, in the hope of its restoring 
the lost commercial importance of the town. A design 
is also under consideration for converting Brussels into 
a seaport, by a canal giving it access to the sea. Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, and other inland towns, are also 
endeavouring to secure an improved communication 
by water with seaports, so as to enable them to com- 
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on more equal terms with tlieir more favoured 
rals. 
The commercial importance of towns situated at 
upper limit of lar^e navigations, such as Mann- 
|pm on the Rhine, and the rapid development of the 
traffic up to Frankfort since the canalisation of 
: Main, in spite of railway facilities on both banks 
river, sufficiently attest the value to inland 
of good communication by water with the sea. 
iThe ports of Newcastle, Glasgow, and Middles bo rough 
their present prosperous condition to the large 
■orks carried out on their rivers. In these cases, 
wever, the channels existed, though in a very de- 
rive condition, and were capable of gradual develop- 
lent as the trade of the ports increased. Inland 
on the contrary, at a distance from any tidal 
iver, can only be converted into seaports by purely 
tiftcial canal works, carried out on a large scale and 
great cost, which bring in no return on the 
topital expended till after the final completion of the 
Such works, accordingly, must be much more 
mited than improvement works carried out gradu- 
ily for deepening the channel of tidal rivers. An 
pportant work of this description is the ship canal 
tich has provided the shipping trade of Amsterdam 
nth direct access to the North Sea. The Manchester 
lip Canal, also, in course of construction, which ere 
mg will convert Manchester into a seaport, is a work 
great interest, both as the largest and most im- 
lortant canal work carried out in Great Britain, and 
as marking the revival in England of the de- 
relopment of inland navigation, the results of which 
will be watched with great attention. 
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AMSTERDAM SHIP CANAL. 

In olden times Amsterdam was a port of great 
importance, and one of the commercial centres 
of Europe. When, however, the draught of vessels 
increased, the shallow depth of the Zurder Zee be- 
came inadequate ; and Amsterdam was forced, early 
in the present century, to seek an improved outlet 
for its sea-going trade. The shortest route, however, 
to the North Sea, across Holland, to the west of 
Amsterdam, was considered quite impracticable in 
those days ; and a northern, somewhat winding route 
was chosen for the North Holland Canal, which was 
constructed in 1819-25, and connected Amsterdam 
with the Tcxel Roads by a waterway, 52 miles long, 
and affording a depth of 18^ feet. The continually 
increasing draught of vessels, however, and the superior 
facilities afforded for reaching Antwerp and Rotterdam, 
again tended to divert the shipping trade from 
Amsterdam, and obliged Amsterdam to seek a deeper 
and more direct channel to the sea. The distance 
from Amsterdam to the North Sea, in a westerly 
direction, is only 15J miles, the greater portion of 
which consisted of shallow lakes, separated from the 
North Sea by a strip of land, 3 miles wide, connect- 
ing North and South Holland. This route, there- 
fore, which was selected for the Amsterdam Ship Canal, 
was favourable for the purpose, as well as being 
the shortest way between Amsterdam and the open 
sea. It involved, however, two difficult problems, 
which had been considered insuperable when the North 
Holland Caoal route was selected in preference, namely, 
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H Problems involved in Amsterdam Canal. 243 1 

lAe maintenance of a deep entrance across the flat 
MXidy beach of the North Sea, and the preservation 
g the drainage and water communication of the low- 
E^ig lands bordering the lakes. The first difficulty 
|b» been surmounted by sheltering the entrance to 
B***- canal by two converging piers, built out on the 
a*\orc of the North Sea, under the shelter of which 
tiie entrance channel to the canal is maintained by 
^Iredging- The second difficulty has been overcome 
^>y shutting off direct communication with the sea at 
,ch end of the canal, keeping the canal at a lower 
;1 than the sea, and forming branch canals connect- 
ig the villages, which formerly bordered on the lake, 
'ith the ship canal. 
The works consist of two piers, forming a harbour 
the shore of the North Sea ; an entrance channel, 
««ading from the harbour to the North Sea locks ; a 
*anal excavated through the land, and dredged through 
the lakes (see cross section) \ and a dam, to the cast of 
-Amsterdam, shutting off the Zuider Zee from the canal, 
in which a second set of locks and pumping machinery 
are situated. 

The piers were constructed of a wall of concrete 
blocks, resting upon a small mound of stone, capped 
at the top by concrete- in-mass, and protected on the 
side by a mound of large concrete blocks along 
the outer half of the piers. These piers, each about 
a mile in length, converge from a width apart of 
nearly 4000 feet at the shore to 800 feet at the 
.entrance, enclosing an area of about 250 acres, through 
which a central channel, 740 feet wide, has been 
dredged. 

The North Sea locks consist of a large lock 
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the centre, a small lock on one side, and a sluice- 
way on the other for letting water out of the canal 
at low tide. The large lock is 390 feet long and 
60 feet wide, and the small lock, 227 feet by 40 feel; 
and both these locks and the sluiceway are provided 
with gates pointing both ways, so that the water levd 
in the canal can be kept at a uniform level of 
14 inches above low-water in the North Sea, the rise 
of tide being 5| feet, to ensure the drainage of the 
low-lying lands. 

The canal has been given a bottom width of 
88i feet, nearly three times the bottom width of the 
North Holland Canal, a depth of 23 feet of water, 
and side slopes of 2 to 1. {See cross section, page 242) 
The materia! dredged out for the canal, through the lakes, 
was deposited at the sides, forming a continuous bank, 
behind which the land was reclaimed to the extent of 
13,142 acres, and eventually sold at about £jo an acre. 
These reclaimed lands, and other low-lying lands for- 
merly draining into the lakes, are drained by pumping 
the surface water into the canal. 

The dam across Lake Y, two miles east of 
Amsterdam, separating the canal from the Zuider 
Zee, is 4460 feet long, and consists of an embank- 
ment of clay and sand, deposited on a series of 
willow mattresses to reduce the settlement in the 
silty bed of the lake. The Zuider Zee locks, buiit 
in Lake Y in the line of the dam, under the protec- 
tion of a temporary circular cofferdam, 535 feet in 
diameter, are three in number, the central one being 
315 feet long and 60 feet wide, and the two side ones 
each 238 feet by 47 feet. These lock; 
four adjacent sluiceways, through which the 
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water is discharged from the canal, are all provided 
with gates pointing both ways, for the same purpose 
as at the North Sea locks, of rendering the water 
level in the canal independent of the tidal oscillations. 
As the drainage water from the adjacent lands is 
pumped into the canal, it is necessary to remove this 
water in order to maintain the canal at a permanent 
level, which is effected, partly by letting out the water 
through the sluice at each end during low tide, and 
partly by pumping machinery creeled close to the 
Zuider Zee locks, at the northern end of the dam. 

The canal works were commenced in 1865, and 
completed in 1876, at a total cost, after deducting 
the amount realised by the sale of the reclaimed 
lands, of about ;^2,ooo,DOO. There is a large and 
gradually increasing traffic along the canal ; and the 
work has been an immense benefit to the trade of 
Amsterdam, and also an advantage to Holland in 
general, which now possesses two very accessible sea- 
ports at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, having direct rail- 
way communication with all parts of the Continent 



MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 



The ship canal, in cour.se of construction, between 
Manchester and Eastham, on the Cheshire shore of 
the Mersey estuary, has been designed with the 
object of enabling large sea-going vessels to come 
right up to docks at Manchester, instead of being 
obliged to discharge their cargoes in the Liverpool 
Docks on to the quays, from whence they are carted to 
the railway, and then forwarded by train to Manchester. 
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As the land rises about 70 feet from the shore o[ tl» I 
Mersey estuary up to Manchester, the canal has ^"Qr^B 
I to be constructed in sections, forming level rcacbeul^^ 
at different levels, separated by locks through vtiidll^| 
the change of level wi!l be accomplished. The toUlE 
length of the canal, from its commencement at Easthani* 
up to its termination at the Manchester and Salfarf I 
Docks, is 35i miles, divided into five reaches of I'sy I 
different lengths. The first reach is tidal, and, skirting ■ 
the Cheshire shore of the estuary from Eastham up to^L 
a little beyond Runcorn [see illustratioH), it passes somfr^H 
what inland, and proceeds in a straight course to Latdi-^H 
ford, a little past Warrington, where this reach terminaW^B 
at a set of locks, its length being 21 miles. The levdB 
of the canal is then raised i6j| feet for the next rcadlifl 
which extends along the valley of the Mersey, fraa^| 
Latchford locks to Irlam locks, for a distance ixH 
7^ miles. The level of the canal is again r^sed, alB 
the Irlam locks, a height of 16 feet for the third reach,V 
which follows the valley of the Irwell, and terminateij 
at the Barton locks, with a length of only 2 milo^^ 
The fourth reach is raised 1 5 feet ; and, followiojH 
approximately the course of the Irwell, and skirting SaTv 
ford, it ends at the Mode Wheel locks, after traversing ■ 
3t miles. The final reach, above the Mode Wheel 
locks, ij miles long, and raised 13 feet higher than the 
previous reach, gives access to the docks which are being 
constructed in the outskirts of Manchester, with a total 
water area of 114 acres. Vessels will, accordingly, rise 
6oi feet in passing through the four locks, from the 
tidal reach below Latchford to the docks at Manchester. 
L The water level in the tidal reach will be retained by 
fttidal locks at Eastham, at a height of 9J feet above 
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1 tide level in the estuary at that point, or 14^ 

e the Old Dock Sill datum at Liverpool' When 

tide, during spring tides, rises above the ordinary 

level in the tidal reach of the canal, which is 

mean high-waler level, it will flow in through 

locks, and through certain tid<il openings to be 

in the embankments, which separate the canal 

the estuary, where the canal crosses small en- 

nnents in the shore of the estuary. At the turn 

the tide, the lock gates at Eastham will close, and 

I surplus water above the normal level wili flow 

t again through the tidal openings ; and, if desirable, 

S efflux can be aided by deep sluices at the Weaver, 

1 at Old Randies higher up. Equinoctial spring 

des rise about 7 feet higher than ihe normal water 

rel of the tidal reach of the canal. The canal is to 

»ve a minimum depth of water throughout of 26 feet ; 

Dd the sills of the locks are being placed z feet 

(Wer, so that the depth can be increased when re- 

uired lo 28 feet. The canal is being constructed 

oth a minimum bottom width of 120 feet {set 

Viion, page 242), and an average width of 172 feet at 

be water surface. Above Barton, up lo Manchester, 

be bottom width is increased to 170 feet, and the width 

t the water level to 230 feet ; and the width has also 

been increased near the locks to facilitate the passage 

[if vessels. Runcorn Bridge, built several years ago, for 

:arrying the North-Western Railway across the Mersey 

It Runcorn Gap, affords a clear headway of 75 feet 

Ibovc the normal water level adopted for the tidal 

' The Old Dock has been demolished in the course of extensions of the 
]ock$ ; but Che level of its sill has been transferred lo a tidc'guage atax one 
3f ihc dock entrances, and this leiel is S teet below mean tide level at 
Uverpool. 
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portion of the canal which passes under it ; and Ht 
same headway is being given under the other fixed 
bridges which are being built over the canal. 

The approach channel to Eastham locks, from deep 
water in the Sloyne, is to be dredged to a depth of about 
40 feet below high-water spring tides ; and the outer 
sills of the locks have been laid 3 feet lower than the 
bottom of tliis channel, to allow for a future increase 
in depth. There are three locks at Eastliatn, side by 
side, 600 feet long by 80 feet wide, 350 feet by 50 feet, 
and 1 50 feet by 30 feet ; and there are two sluiceways 
on the land side of the locks, each 30 feet in width, and 
closed by counterbalanced sluice gates, moving vertically 
on free rollers, whereby friction is reduced to a minimum, 
so that they are very easily raised against a head of 
water. The locks have been arranged to accoinmod^ 
various classes of vessels without excessive waste of 
water; and the sluiceways can serve either to asast 
in filling the canal on a rising tide, or in sluicing the 
entrance channel at low tide, {See illusCration.) 

As the line of the canal passes across the mouth of 
the river Weaver where it flows into the Mcrsty 
estuary, the embankment of the canal is being carried 
across the Weaver outlet; and as it will be necessary 
to provide for the influx of the tidal water into the 
Weaver, and for the efHux of the tidal and fresh wateis 
of the river at this place, ten large sluice gates, of 30 feet 
span, with deep sills, have been erected in the embank- 
ment in front of the Weaver. These sluice gates, being 
counterbalanced and moving on free rollers, like those 
at Eastham and the other locks, will serve to regulate 
with perfect precision the flow of water at the mouth 
of the Weaver. Locks are also being constructed at 
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. Point and Kuncorn, across the embankment 
nal, to allow tlie barges of existing navigations 
to have the same access to the estuary as 
Hisly. Two sluice gates, of 30 feet span, have also 
erected, by the side of the Mersey, at Old Randies, 
^julate the flow into or out of the canal. The groups 
1 at Latchford, Irlam, Barton, and Mode Wheel, 
:Gonsist of a large lock, 600 feet long and 65 feet 
» and a smaller lock of 350 feet by 45 feet ; and sluice- 
k are provided at each set of locks for discharging any. 
of water coming down the Mersey and Irwell, 
= li rivers will practically be absorbed by the canal 
^^■"v^e Latchford, to supply it with water for locking. 

"There are four high-level railway bridges constructed 
BBBT the canal, which have involved considerable 
^^V^tions of the lines to attain the increased eleva- 
"**» required to afford a headway of 75 feet above 
^^-^ water level of the canal. Two high-level bridges, 
^^d five low opening bridges, will carry the roads 
ross the canal ; and all the bridges will leave a 
Minimum width of 120 feet for the canal. Owing 
I the angles at which the railways cross the canal, 
actual spans of the bridges are greater than the 
fclear width of 120 feet left for the canal; and in one 
ise the span amounts to 266 feet 
Where the Bridgewater Canal crosses over the 
I ship canal at Barton, at too low a level to provide 
Ithe requisite headway for masted vessels passing along 
I the ship canal, a swing aqueduct is provided, turning 
I on a central pier, and leaving an opening on each 
side of 90 feet across the ship canal. This aqueduct, 
containing the same depth of water as the Bridge- 
water Canal, will enable the barges on this canal to 
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cross over the ship canal. A pair of lifting gates at 
each end of the aqueduct will enable the ends of the 
trough, forming the aqueduct, and the adjoining ends 
of the canal to be closed, when the aqueduct has 
to be swung round a quarter of a circle to leave the 
passages on each side of the central pier quite clear 
for masted vessels passing along the ship canaL 
Hydraulic lifts, similar in principle to the lift described 
in the last chapter, will provide communication for 
barges at Barton between the Bridgewater Canal and 
the ship canal. 

In addition to the docks of 114 acres at Manchester, 
there will be a dock at Warrington in connection with 
the canal, having an area of 23 acres. The canal is 
being made wider at Partington, just above the Irlam 
locks, so that steamers will be able to lie there at 
anchor ; and arrangements are being made for the 
shipment of coal. The normal width of the canal is 
sufficient for vessels to pass at any point ; and by 
giving the canal an additional width at any places 
where it is desired to establish quays, vessels will be 
able to lie alongside without impeding navigation, and 
thus facilities for trade can be extended along the 
banks of the canal. Vessels will be able to traverse 
the whole length of the canal in ten hours ; and by 
the employment of the electric light, it will be possible 
to navigate the canal by night as well as by day. 
The canal is being excavated through silt, sand, gravel, 
clay, marl, and red sandstone, by the aid of nearly 
one hundred excavators, or steam navvies, of various 
types ; and out of the 46 million cubic yards of ex- 
cavation required for the canal and docks, about 
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g used for protecting the slopes of the canal, and 
river slopes of the embankments. The excavations 
rally are being used for the embankments along 
EJdes of the canal, for filling up hollows, and for 
Bg low-lying land borderin;^ the canal. The side 
M of the canal vary, according to the strata 
trsed, from slopes of 3 to i in soft material to 
\y vertical sides in rock. One cutting near Run- 
has a depth of 66 feet ; and another cutting at 
^ford has an average depth of 55 feet for a mile 
a half. 

rhe Manchester Ship Canal was authorised in 1885 ; 
works were commenced in 1887; and it is antici- 
d that the works will be completed in 1892 or 1893. 
; cost of the works has been estimated at ;$S, 330,000 ; 
a committee has recently reported that the total 
enditure on the whole undertaking, including the 
diasc of the Bridf^ewater Canal, will amount to 
itly ;Ci3,ooo,ooo. The lower portion of the canal 
llo be opened for traffic in 1891. This canal will 
brd a navigable waterway, from the sea to Man- 
aster, for large sea-going vessels, wider and deeper 
|tn the Amsterdam Ship Canal, and of the same 
pth as the Suez Canal before the enlargement works 
te commenced, and a bottom width 48 feet greater. 
u cross sections, page 243.) Accordingly, Manchester 
soon possess a waterway for its trade superior 
the one provided for the capital of Holland by 
Dutch Government, and more convenient than the 
lerway hitherto provided for the shipping of the 
rid through the Isthmus of Suez. If the financial 
ults of tlie traffic on the canal should realise the 
licipations of its promoters, a great stimulus will be 
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afforded to the prosecution of other schemes of a similar 
nature ; and, accordingly, the traffic returns and receipts 
of this canal after its opening will be followed wiA 
great interest by the general public, as well as by those 
more directly concerned. Manchester will undoubtedly 
derive great indirect advantages from the canal in any 
case ; but the actual financial results will be the test by 
which this great navigation undertaking will be gauged. 
The success of the work, from an engineering point of 
view, is assured ; and though larger works have been 
carried out, none of equal magnitude have been at- 
tempted by a private company for affording a single 
district an access to the sea. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SUEZ, PANAMA, NICARAGUA, AND CORINTH 
CANALS. 



The canals described in the last chapter have been 
constructed for the sea-going trade of single cities and 
districts ; but there are localities where the cutting 
of a waterway across an isthmus shortens the navig- 
able distance between remote ports, and thereby 
affords very important facilities to the shipping of 
the world. The cutting of a channel through the 
Isthmus of Suez, by connecting the Mediterranean 
and Red seas, has considerably shortened the routes 
to India, Australia, and various eastern ports, and 
has enabled vessels to avoid the circuitous and stormy 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. The Isthmus 
of Panama presents a natural barrier to communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, forcing 
vessels to make an enormous detour to the south, 
round Cape Horn, a passage noted for storms ; and 
the piercing of this barrier would be almost as great 
a benefit to the trade of the world as the Suez Canal. 
Another smaller and less important obstacle is the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which is being cut through for 
the benefit of the local trade of the Mediterranean 
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and Black Sea. Another canal is in course of con* 
struction across Holstem, to form a shorter connection 
between the Baltic and the North Sea, for the benefit 
of German trade ; and canals have been proposed 
to be made across the peninsula of Florida, across 
the Isthmus of Perekop which connects the Crimea 
with Russia, and through the shoals between Ceylon 
and India, with the object of providing more direct 
routes. In some of these undertakings, however, the 
truth of the old proverb, that ' there is nothing new 
under the sun,' is curiously borne out ; for traces 
of an old canal were found in tJie Isthmus of Suez, 
which is believed to have been used for the passage 
of small vessels many centuries back. A canal, also, 
across the Isthmus of Corinth was commenced in the 
time of Nero ; and a suggestion was made for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama more than three c 
turies ago. It has been, however, reserved for the 
present generation to witness the successful comple- 
tion of one of these undertakings on a large scale; 
the approaching completion of another which the 
Romans failed to carry out ; the partial execution 
of a third, of the greatest magnitude and difficulty; 
and the commencement of a fourth, across the same 
Isthmus of Panama, which its promoters intend she 
supersede the earlier undertaking. 
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SUEZ CANAL. 



The advantages of a communication between 
iterranean and the Red Sea were so obvious, even 
the limited world known to the ancients, tiat 
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*^Todotus mentions a proposal for cutting a channel 
•trough the Isthmus; and the work appears to have 
'^^^en actually accomplished, on a very small scale, 
^t>out twenty-five centuries ago, but eventually allowed 
*^^ fall into decay. When Napoleon took possession 
'^ Egj-pt, at the close of the last century, he con- 
^^ived the idea of reopening this channel; but, beyond 
^Otue surveys, nothing was done till, in 1847, a series 
^f leveilings established the fact of the identity of the 
Ittels of the seas on both sides at low-water, which 
•ad previously been supposed to be different. Soon 
after proposals were made for the construction of 
i canal, at a uniform level without locks, across 
the Isthmus, for large vessels, following the short- 
route along the natural depressions of lakes 
[enzaleh, Ballah, and Timsah, and the Bitter 
ikes ; and this work was at last commenced in 
186a {See illustration) 

The canal starts at Port Said, on the Mediterranean, 
and runs nearly due south to Suez, on the Red Sea, 
with only a slight deviation to make it traverse the 
Bitter Lakes in its course. It has a length of about 
100 miles ; and it was formed with a bottom width 
of 72 feet, and a width at the water level of 196 to 
338 feet, according to the material traversed, and 
a depth of 26 feet. {See cross section, page 242.) The 
bottom width, however, is now being increased to an 
average of 229J feet, and the depth to 28 feet, which 
will eventually be carried to 29J feet throughout, to pro- 
vide for vessels passing at any part, and not merely at 
specially widened passing places, and also for the in- 
creased draught of vessels. {See dotted line on cross 
section, page 242.) The great increase of traffic has neces- 
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sitated these widening works; and the original depth. 
when reduced by deposit from erosion of the banks, 
has caused delays and inconveniences in the transit 

The excavation for the first 45 miles very littie 
exceeded the 26 feet of depth required for the canal, 
as the surface of the ground across lakes Menzaleh and 
Ballah was at about the low-water level of the canal 
{See illustration^ The deepest cutting was 85 feet to the 
bottom of the cana! ; whilst some parts of the depression 
of the Bitter Lakes, which was filled with water by the 
construction of the canal, were at, or a little below the 
level of the bottom of the canal. The material ex- 
cavated was mainly sand and clay ; but south of the 
Bitter Lakes, some rock was traversed, especially at 
the Chalouf cutting, where rock-cutting rams have been 
employed for removing the rock under water for the 
recent widening of the canal. {See page 161.) Sixtj' 
dredgers were employed for widening and deepening the 
canal during its construction ; and long shoots were used 
for removing the dredged material to form the banks 
at the sides in the low parts, the material being carried 
along the shoot by a current of water pumped into it 
The shoot, 230 feet long, was attached to the dredger 
at a considerable height above the water, and was 
also supported by a floating pontoon nearer the side; 
and it delivered the material direct on to the bank. (5*r 
illustration^ The total amount of excavation was aboutQS 
million cubic yards. A freshwater canal, from the Nife 
at Cairo to Timsah, and then going nearly panllel 
to the canal to Suez, formed one of the prindpd 
auxiliary works, required for the supply of fresh water 
and the conveyance of materials. A harbour was 
constructed at Port Said to protect the entrance 
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I canal, so as to enable a channel to be dredged 
pm deep water in the Mediterranean, and to divert the 
It-bearing current issuing from the Nile delta, which 
ws from the west along the coast. The harbour is 
ieltered by two converging piers, starting from the 
ist on each side of the canal entrance, the eastern 
■ being 6233 feet long, and the western pier 9800 feet 
jhg, and projecting considerably in advance of the other 
r keep the Nile current further from the entrance, 
piers consist of mounds of concrete blocks, 
tons in weight, composed of sand and cement, as 
nild not be procured nearer than Alexandria. 
I deep channel has been dredged under the shelter of 
; west pier, and is being maintained to deep water 
jvithout difficulty by dredging, in spite of the de- 
produced by storms and the alluvial current 
front of the western pier. Basins for accom- 
idating vessels have been formed at the entrance 
I the canal. The outlet of the canal into the Gulf 
Suez, at the head of the Red Sea, has been 
lerely protected by an embankment on one side, 
md by a mole, 2900 feet long, on the other. The 
^nal was opened in i86g; and its total cost was 
fcbout £20,500,000. 

The Suez Canal has been a great success, both 
gigantic engineering work, and also from a 
Bnancial point of view ; and though the credit of the 
rork is due to French engineers, British shipping 
Mainly uses the canal. The canal has, indeed, at 
times proved inadequate for the traffic seeking to pass ; 
lie wash of the steamers in the narrow channel erodes 
lie soft banks ; and when a ship runs aground the 
4rhole traffic is blocked. These inconveniences will, 
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antic, and Panama on the Pacific, is 46 miles, nut 

half the length of the Suez Canal ; but a tide- 

:I canal involved a cutting across the Cordilleras, 

the Culebra Pass, nearly 300 feet deep, mainly 

rock. The section of the canal was designed 

the lines of the Suez Canal, with a bottom width 

72 feet, and a depth of water of 27 feet, except in 

J central rock cutting, where the width was to be 

^^icieased to 78^ feet on account of the nearly vertical 
R'^SfLw.^ and the depth to 29 ^ feet (See cross sections, 
242.) 
The work was commenced in 1882, and was carried 
^ with dredgers at each extremity, and with numer- 
ous excavators in the other portions. The difficulties 
and expenses, however, of the undertaking had been 
greatly under-estimated. The climate proved excep- 
tionally unhealthy, especially when the soil began to be 
turned up by the excavations. The actual cost of the 
excavation was much greater than originally csti- 
ntated ; and the total amount of excavation required 
to form a level canal, which had originally been esti- 
mated at 100 million cubic yards, was subsequently 
computed, on more exact data, at 176^ million cubic 
yards. The preliminary works were also very ex- 
tensive and costly ; and difficulties were experienced, 
after a time, in raising the funds for carrying 
on the works, even when shares were offered at 
a very great discount Eventually, in 1887, the 
capital at the disposal of the company had nearly 
come to an end ; whilst only a little more than one- 
fifth of the excavation had been completed. The 
greatest progress had naturally been made at the 
two end sections of the canal : the canal had been 
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opened up to the tenth mile from Colon, and then 
only remained about two-fifths of the excavation to 
be accomplished in this first section of |6J miles 
towards the end of 1887; and one-third of the ex- 
cavation had been done in the last section at tht 
Panama end, lof miles long. In the remaining 
19 miles however, a very small proportion of the 
excavation had been carried out, especially in the deep 
cutting at Culebra, where constant slips occurred 
owing to the treacherous nature of the material 
overlying the rock, under the influence of tropical 
rains. Some idea of the work that wjs being carried 
out in 1887 may be gathered from the fact ihal 
seventy -two excavators, twenty- four dredgers, and a 
number of locomotives, waggons, and other appli- 
ances, were in operation. At that period it was 
determined to expedite the work, and reduce the 
cost of completing the canal, by introducing locks, 
and thus diminish the remaining amount of exca- 
vation by 85 million cubic yards; though the esti- 
mated cost, even with this modification, had increased 
from ;i;33.soo,cxxi to £65,500,000. It was arranged 
to place four locks on each slope, with from afij to 
36J feet differences in the level of adjoining reaches; 
and the summit level was to be 125 feet above sea 
level in the Atlantic, The financial embarrassments, 
however, of the company have prevented the can)'- 
ing out of this scheme for completing the canal ; and 
the works are at present at a standstill, in a vet>" 
unfinished state. It will be unfortunate if all the 
executed work, and the money expended, should 
turn out to have been absolutely fruitless. If the 
Panama route was the only route deemed p^acti^ 
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^ *^ for connecting the two oceans, it is fairly certain 
^^"^ the unfinished enterprise would be eventually 

, at a low price, by some company or syndi- 
capable of bringing the works to a satis- 
termination. The Americans, however, who 
the nation that would most profit by the pro- 
waterway, have always stood aloof from the 
la scheme, and have in the end given the 
ierence to the Nicaragua route over other alter- 
schemes. 




NICARAGUA CANAL. 

Numerous explorations of the Isthmus of Panama 
ive been made by American engineers, with the view 

discovering the most feasible route for a canal, 
"^hich would be of such inestimable value to the United 
States in providing communication by water between 
Uieir eastern and western coasts. The result of a series 
Of surveys, instituted by the Government between 1870 
4nd 1876, was a report to the President in favour of 
fte Nicaragua route as the most practicable and con- 
venient site for a canal. A concession was granted by 
fte Nicaraguan Government to an American company 
ft)r the construction of a canal some years ago ; and 
another concession was granted in 1885 to a second 
Company, who have endeavoured to establish their 
claims to the sole right of constructing the canal by 
actually commencing works on the Atlantic side, 
at Greytown, in 1889. Careful surveys of the 
site have been made since 1876, so as to locate 
exactly the line of the canal. The site is nearer 
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the United States than the other possible routes, 
with the sole exception of the Tehuantepec route 
in Mexico, which, like the Nicaragua route, would 
have to traverse a comparatively broad part of 
the Isthmus, without the advantage of a lake in its 
course. 

Both the American schemes are similar in general 
principles, though differing in details. The canal, as 
designed, is to start from Greytown, or near it. on the 
Atlantic ; then, rising by locks, it is to follow the valley 
of the San Juan River, which is to be dammed up 
so as to form a lake navigation. Lake Nicaragua is 
to be the summit level of the canal, which will, after 
leaving the lake, descend by locks to Erito, on the 
Pacific. The length of the canal, according to the 
design actually commenced, will be 169^ miles, of 
which 56^ miles is through Lake Nicaragua, with * 
water level about 1 10 feet above sea level. The 
summit level is proposed to be reached by three 
locks on each side ; and the locks are to commence, 
on the Atlantic side, about 9I miles from Greytoft-n, 
being comprised in the next 4§ miles, from which 
point the canal will mainly pass through basini 
enclosed by embankments, and formed by the dam- 
ming up of tlie San Juan River, till Lake Nicaragua 
is reached, the total distance between Greytown and 
Lake Nicaragua being nearly 96 miles. The slope on 
the Pacific side of the central ridge is much steeper 
than the other, as at Panama ; so that the distance 
from the western end of the lake portion of the canal 
to the ocean is only 17 miles, of which 5| miles ate 
to be carried through a basin formed by an embank- 
ment, and the remainder of the distance is to J*, 
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excavated for the canal. The locks on this slope 
arc to be comprised in the last 2\ miles. Harbours 
are to be formed at Greytown and Brito, the two 
extremities of the canal. The breakwater to protect 
the harbour at Greytown from the accumulations of 
deposit, to which it is exposed by the action of the 
waves, has been already commenced. Altogether, out 
of the 169J miles of navigation by this route, as 
designed, 1423 miles will be free navigation by lake, 
basin, and river, and only 26J miles in actual canal. 
A free waterway, besides obviating large excavations, 
enables vessels to travel at a greater speed than in a 
restricted canal, and constitutes one of the special ad- 
vantages of this scheme, especially across so wide a 
part of the Isthmus. The estimated time of transit 
by steamer is twenty-eight hours. The estimated 
cost of the works, exclusive of all other incidental 
charges and expenses, is £18,000,000. It remains to 
be seen whether this scheme will be able to avoid 
the troubles which have overwhelmed its predecessor 
on the Isthmus ; whether the capita! required will be 
forthcoming ; and whether this work, unlike other 
similar gigantic undertakings, will be accomplished at 
the estimated cost, and within the limited period of 
seven years from its commencement. It would be 
impossible to form a reliable opinion as to the pro- 
spects of the scheme, without the most ample infor- 
mation and investigations ; but whatever fate the 
future may have in store for this undertaking, which 
has the advantage of a comparatively small amount 
of excavation, but the disadvantage of a bad site 
for a- harbour at Greytown, it is fairly certain that, 
_. sooner or later, the problem will be solved, and 
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the two oceans united by a waterway pierdng the 
barrier at present offered to navigation by the Isthmus, 



CORINTH CANAL. 

The vessels which run between the Mediterranean 
ports of Spain, France. Italy, and Austria, and Greece, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, the Black Sea, and the Danube, 
have to make a stormy detour round Cape Matapan, 
and will obtain a shorter and calmer voyage in 
traversing the Corinth Canal. The Isthmus of Corinth 
was a very serious barrier to navigation in early 
times, when Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor formed 
the most important part of the civilised world, and 
vessels were small, and sea voj'ages slow. Accord- 
ingly, proposals to cut a canal across it naturally 
oripinated some centuries before the Christian era; 
but the only work actually commenced appears to 
have been that undertaken in the reign of Nero, 
which terminated with his death ; and the trial pits 
and traces of Nero's canal were visible when the sur- 
veys were made for the ship canal in course of con- 
struction. The canal, in fact, follows the line of cutting 
commenced by Nero ; and the old trial pits were re- 
lied on for indicating the nature of the strata to be 
traver'^ed. 

The canal is being made in a straight line across the 
Isthmus; and its length is about lOO yards short of 
4 miles, This short length, combined with easy access. 
a convenient locality, and a healthy climate, makes the 
Corinth Canal a much less arduous task than the un- 
dertakings previously described in the present chapter. 
The depth of cutting, however, to the bottom 
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the canal reaches a maximum of 285 feet, whilst 
^^« mean depth, for a length of 2% miles, is 190 feet ; 
^^^ that in this respect it nearly equals the greatest 
^'•^th of the original design of the Panama Canal, and is 
than three times the greatest depth of cutting on 
Suez Canal. Nevertheless, the slopes of the rocky 
{Mrdon of the cutting were designed to be i in 10, greatly 
meducing the amount of excavation compared with that 
^bich would have been needed in soft soil. The 
canal is being formed with the same bottom width of 
72 feet, and depth of 26 feet of water, as the original 
Suez Canal {see cross section, page 242) ; but as the 
slopes in rock are only i in 10, the width at the water 
level and the cross section of the waterway are con- 
siderably less, so that the resistance to the passage of 
vessels will be greater, and the wash along the banks 
more powerful. 

The works were commenced in 1882; but as the 
cuttings were opened out, it became evident that the 
nature of the strata had not been accurately ascertained, 
for numerous faults were discovered, due, doubtless, to 
volcanic disturbances ; so that the sides could not in 
places stand at the intended slopes, and slips occurred. 
Eventually it was decided, in 1887, to modify the slopes 
in certain parts, and to protect the sides of the canal 
against erosion by masonry, and to pave the slopes 
in places with stone. This involved an increase in the 
amount of excavation, from 12,865,000 cubic yards, to 
14 or 15 million cubic yards, and an estimated ad- 
dition to the cost of the works of about ;f6oo,ooo. 
During 1888 the works were continued upon this 
new basis, the Soci^t6 du Comptoir d'Escompte of Paris 
providing the funds. On the collapse, however, of 
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footives. Hydraulic lifts n*ill raise the vessels from 
the dock, at each end, on to the railn'ay ; and the 
transit is expected to be effected in two hours. 
This railway will shorten the voyage between the ports 
of New England and those of Prince Edward's Island 
and the St Lawrence by from 500 to 600 miles of 
ly sea. This work is intended to accommodate 
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ig vessels, and has tfaerefore not been made 
Die for the largest class of ships; but it will 
irate a novel method of shortening the routes 
a-going traffic 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE MANCHESTER WATERWORKS ; AND THE 
VYRNWy DAM AND LAKE. 



Hitherto engineering works for facilitating 
munication and trade have alone been considered ; 
the labours of the engineer are not confined 
even these very comprehensive limits, for the sanil 
requirements of cities and towns are entrusted to 
care. The most urgent want of masses of pe 
crowded into large towns, is an ample supply of 
water; for water is not only one of tJie first necessai 
of life, and essentia! for health and cleanliness, 
it is also a very common and insidious vehicle for 
spread of disease when in a polluted state. Un 
tunately, impurities in water are not generally of such 
a palpable kind as to be readily detected by the 
senses ; and some waters, which to all appearance arc 
pure from their bright and sparkling qualities, contain 
most deadly germs of disease ; whilst rain water, which 
is the purest water obtainable, being distilled by the 
sun, is not very palatable when unaerated, and, from 
its very purity, readily absorbs any soluble salts or 
impurities with which it may come in contact 
^cordjngiy^ tlie only method of securing a pure su] 
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^^ to gather the water from the purest sources avail- 
^^le, and to keep it, as far as possible, free from con- 
tamination till it reaches the consumer. 

The sources of water supply are tanks, in which 

^he rain water is collected as it falls ; springs, which 

^re the outlets of natural underground reservoirs ; 

streams, and rivers ; and wells, from which the under- 

fround waters are brought to the surface. Tanks are 

unsuitable for a large and constant supply ; springs 

and wells are often used for moderate supplies, or 

as supplementary sources of supply for large towns ; 

but rivers and mountain streams are the sources from 

which the largest supplies are derived. Water from 

springs and deep wells is generally uncontaminated, 

having filtered through a large thickness of soil, and 

being removed from contact with impurities ; but it 

frequently contains considerable quantities of inorganic 

salts in solution, chiefly of lime and iron, collected in 

its underground flow, which constitute the hardness of 

water, and though quite innocuous as regards health, 

are bad for washing and manufactures. Waters of 

this kind are supplied to London by the New River 

Company, from springs issuing from the chalk at 

Amwell and Chadwell, in Hertfordshire, and by the 

Kent Waterworks Company from deep wells in the 

chalk to the east of London. River water is liable 

to contamination in passing towns and villages, though 

the impurities thus introduced are to some extent 

rendered innocuous by contact with the air in the flow 

of the river. This water, however, is much less liable 

to be impregnated with salts, except where, as in the 

case of the Thames, the river is partly fed by springs. 

Water from the Thames, which supplies a large part of 
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London, though harder from this cause than many 
other river waters, is much softer than the water 
derived wholly from chalk springs and wells ; but, on 
the other hand, it is less satisfactory as regards the 
presence of other impurities of an organic nature, from 
which the other waters are wholly free. 

The purest water is derived from streams drain' 
ing mountainous, uninhabited districts, composed solely 
of rain water flowing rapidly off the steep, rocky, 
impermeable mountain slopes, subject only occasionally 
in flood time to a slight discoloration by peat, and 
turbidity from earthy matters in suspension. These 
streams, however, have a very variable flow, being 
almost dried up when evaporation is active in iht 
summer time and there is little rain, and becoming 
rushing torrents during a rainy winter. As a watH 
supply for towns must be constant throughout the 
year, and more water is required in the summer, when 
the streams are liable to be dry, than in the winter, 
when there is an abundant flow, mountain streams 
can only be made available for this purpose by iiO' 
pounding a sufficient quantity of the surplus winter 
flow, to make up for the deficiency in the summer 
months. This is effected by putting a watertight barrier 
or dam across a narrow part of a mountain valley, 
and thus arresting the flow of the stream till it forms 
a lake above the dam, providing a reservoir of 
water which can be drawn upon in times of drought. 
These dams, composed of an earthen embankment, hav- 
ing a considerable width, or a masonry wall of great 
strength and solidity, constitute the largest works 
undertaken for water supply, and convert portions 
of mountain valleys into extensive lakes. OccssipB* 
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r natural lakes can be utilised as reservoirs for water 
iply, by merely forming a conduit from the lake 
' the town to be supplied at a lower level. Thus 
is supplied with an abundance of the purest 
from Loch Katrine ; and ThirJmere is to afford 
jjanchestcr an additional water supply ; whilst Rala 
«Ve was suggested many years ago as a suitable source 
I abundant supply of pure soft water for London ; 
I the Lake of Neuchatel has been recently proposed 
> be drawn upon for supplying Paris with water. 



MANCHESTER WATERWORKS. 

Manchester is furnished with a supply of excel- 

water, collected from a tract of high land, of 

fft300 acres, lying between Manchester and Sheffield, 

ained by the river Etherow and its tributaries, the 

nter being stored in a scries of reservoirs formed in 

Longdendale Valley, by a series of dams across 

^e valley impounding the flow of the river Etherow. 

!he works were commenced in 1848, and completed in 

B877. Altogether seven collecting reservoirs have been 

mstructed, in an almost continuous chain, along the 

cngdendale Valley, the highest two of which have 

of 135, and 160 acres respectively, and the 

thers have areas varying from 63 to 13 acres. Five 

r these reservoirs communicate with service reservoirs 

wer down, by means of conduits and a tunnel, 

■} miles long, with a fall of ; feet in a mile, and 

i diameter of 6 feet, and capable of passing 50 million 

allons of water in a day. Before reaching the first 

-vice reservoir, the conduit from the impounding re- 

rvoirs has to traverse a valley, which is accomplished 
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by means of cast-iron inverted syphon pipes, a method 
always adopted now for crossing valleys, in place of the 
aqueducts by which the Romans, in ancient times, main- 
tained their channels for water supply at a uniform slope 
in passing over low-lying lands. The tunnel had to be 
carried through the ridge separating the valleys of the 
E'herow and the Tame ; it was driven by the aid of 
five shafts, a considerable quantity of water being en- 
countered in its execution; and the work was c^^mpletel^ 
in 1850. The Denton reservoirs, near Manchester, are 
lined with brickwork ; and the water is there passed 
through copper wire gauie to intercept any floating 
matter. The water is then distributed by gravity from 
the service reservoirs to Manchester, having descended 
from the high ground by gravity alone. 

The reservoirs in the Longdendale Valley were 
formed by erecting dams of earthwork, 70 to 100 feet 
high, deposited in' thin layers, and formed with very flat 
slopes, protected on the upper side, facing the water. 
with a layer of stones, and having a clay puddle 
trench' in the centre, carried up from a solid watertight 
stratum, below the rest of the embankment, to the top. 
The dam for forming the Woodhcad Resen'oir, the 
highest up the valley, was commenced in 1848; but it 
was injured by a flood overtopping it in 1849, when 
in progress ; and eventually, owing to the defective 
nature of the strata upon which it was founded, 
resulting in continued leakage, a new dam was formed 
a little lower down, where the continuity of the 
rock had been ascertained by boring; and the lower 

' When clay b worlted or kncaileil up wilh water, it become* mon ob- 
perviam 10 wntcr than in its ordinnr; condilinn. anrl is lenned ' day piddtF.' 
ot paddled clay; and this materia] is used tofonn Ihe centtsl wilenif!t>' 
core, wall, or Itench as it is technically called, of an eaithen resetvcur diUD. 
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of the central trench, carried down to a depth of 
It go feet below the nnain portion of the em- 
ikment, was filled with concrete instead of clay 
Accordingly, the Woodhead Reservoir, though 
of the first works commenced, was also one of 
last of the works finally completed. Discharge 
were laid at first under the embankments ; but 
uently, owing to dislocations from settlement of 
superincumbent mass, Ihe pipes were carried round 
side, and in one case in a syphon over the embank- 
icnt, the flow through ihem being controlled by valves, 
water can thus be discharged into the next lower 
or into a side conduit leading it towards 
lanchester. Waste weirs have been also provided, 
over which the surplus water flows in flood time, and 
is discharged along a flood watercourse into the river 
i^therow below the lowest reservoir. Weirs across the 
'imain streams, above the reservoirs, arrest the heavier 
sedimentary matter brought down in flood time, and 
I thus keep it out of the reservoirs. The two impounding 
reservoirs at the lower end of the valley are at too low 
^a level to supply Manchester through the conduit ; and 
'■they are used for supplying compensation water to the 
river Etherow, so that, in spite of the large volume of 
its flow impounded for the requirements of Manchester, 
its discharge may never be less than a definite volume 
in the twenty-four hours, a condition imposed upon the 
promoters of such schemes of water supply to guard 
the interests of riparian proprietors lower down. 

The mountain streams to the north of the reservoirs 
are intercepted by the supply conduit before reach- 
ing the reservoirs; and in ordinary weather the whole 
of their flow is conveyed direct to Manchester. 
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streams, however, are made to flow over special separ- 
ating weirs, so that, when their flow is moderate, the 
water drops quietly over the weir, and through an open- 
ing at its foot, into the conduit. When they become 
turbid in flood time, and unsuitable for water supply, 
their volume and velocity being increased, they leap 
over the opening, and pass into subsiding reservoirs, 
whence the water can be passed away for compensation 
water, or into the main reservoirs after becoming clear. 
The tota! storage capacity of the whole of the reser- 
voirs is about 4590 million gallons ; and the total avail- 
able supply for the district is about 24 million gallons 
a day. Considering that the consumption of water 
in Manchester, for all purposes, rose from 8 million 
gallons per day in 1855 to 18 million gallons per day 
in 1 881, it is evident that the scheme of 1848, ample 
as it originally appeared to be, is becoming ins 
cient for the increasing requirements of Manchc 
In 1879, accordingly, authority was obtained for 
curing an additional supply from Thirl mere, the 
for which are in progress. The total cost of the 
isting Manchester Waterworks has amounted to ab 
;f 3,070,000. 

Thirlmtrt Water Supply. — In seeking for an 1 
tional water supply for Manchester, it was decideda 
go to the lake district to the north ; and from the t 
lakes at a sufllicient elevation to supply Manchestffi 
with water by gravitation, namely, Haweswater. Ullei- I 
water, and Thirlmcrc, the latter was finally selected u I 
the most suitable. Though Thirlmerc is consider^? I 
smaller than Ullcswater, its level can be raised with- j 
out injury to property ; It is at a higher level I 
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Ulieswater ; it necessitates a considerably less length of 
tunnel, at a much less depth below the surface, for lead- 
ing the water from it ; and it is situated in the middle of 
the most rainy district in England. The scheme now in 
progress provides for raising the level of the lake 50 feet, 
by a dam across its natural outlet at the end furthest off 
from Manchester, in order to increase the storage capacity 
of the lake, which has an area of only 350 acres, so that 
the water level may not be unduly lowered in dry seasons. 
The eventual maximum daily supply of 50 million gallons 
will be conveyed to Manchester by an aqueduct, or con- 
duit, about 100 miles long, starting from the upper end 
of the lake, in a tunnel 3 miles long under Dunmail Raise. 
The aqueduct will be formed partly in tunnel, and will be 
chiefly constructed in open cutting in the solid rock, sub- 
sequently covered over by an arch ; and it will pass to the 
east of Windermere, Kendal, Lancaster, and Preston, and 
bj' Chorley to near Bolton, whence the water will be con- 
veyed in iron pipes to the service reservoirs near Man- 
chester. Inverted iron syphon pipes will carry the supply 
across the valleys of the Kent, the Lune, the Ribble, and 
other rivers. The water will descend from the lake wholly 
by gravitation, as the lake is 533 feet above mean sea 
level. The principal works are being carried out to their 
full extent, the aqueduct as far as Bolton being made 
large enough to pass the whole future supply, though at 
first provision will only be made near Manchester for 
furnishing a supply of 10 million gallons a day. The 
necessary additions will be made in the future, at the 
Manchester end, to admit the further supply in in- 
crements of 10 million gallons, as required for the 
wants of the city. The estimate for the first portion 
of the supply, involving the construction of the aque- 
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duct and dam, is ;^i,740,ooo; and the total ultimate 
cost of the works, for the whole supply of 50 million 
gallons a day. is estimated at ^3,500,000. These 
works will, accordingly, eventually furnish more than 
double the existing water supply of Manchesto-; and 
therefore the total supply of water provided for will 
be three times the present supply. The cost, also, 
of the new supply appears very moderate, in spite 
of the great distance it has to be conveyed, when 
compared with the expenditure involved in furnishing 
the present supply of about half the volume from a 
much nearer district Moreover, though the initial cost 
of procuring the first instalment of 10 million gallons 
a day, only a fifth of the whole, is comparatively 
large, it is a great advantage for Manchester to have 
secured a gathering ground which might later on have 
been appropriated by others, and which will amply 
supply the city for a long period. 



VYRNWV DAM AND LAKE. 
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Liverpool has for many years been supplied with 
water from wells in the red sandstone, and from 
reservoirs in the Rivington district, near the headwaters 
of the river Yarrow. Though Liverpool is not a 
manufacturing town like Manchester, it has a much 
larger population ; and the existing supply of water has 
become inadequate for its requirements, Liverpool, 
accordingly, has been obliged to search at a distance 
for a gathering ground for an additional supply ; and 
the site selected is the upper valley of the Vymwy 
River, a tributary of the Severn near its source. The 
Vyrnwy River, rising in a mountainous part of Moot- 
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gomeryshire, has been arrested by a masonry dam 
stretching across a gorge of the valley ; and the water 
thus impounded, rising to the level of the top of the 
dam, has flooded the lower portions of the valley 
above the dam, thus forming an artificial lake, I12i 
acres in extent. (^See illustration^ This portion of the 
valley had a little village, with its church, situated 
below the level of the proposed reservoir ; and therefore 
a new church had to be built, on a suitable neighbour- 
ing site, before the valley could be submerged. 

The foundations for the masonry dam had to be 
carried down to a considerable depth below the 
surface, through porous materialj to reach the solid 
rock ; so that, in the deepest place, the bottom of the 
dam is 132 feet below the level of the lake, though 
the deepest part of the lake is only 84 feet. The dam 
rests upon the rock throughout, a condition necessary 
for masonry dams, to secure them against settlement, 
or against the percolation of water under their founda- 
tions leading to settlement, and consequent dislocation, 
and on account of the weight on the foundations, due 
to the weight of the masonry combined with the 
water pressure on the dam when the reservoir is 
full. The dam has been built of solid masonry 
throughout, from the foundations to the water level of 
the lake, with the exception of two tunnels, 15 feet 
in diameter, just above the surface of the ground 
towards each end of the dam, which served to dis- 
charge the flow of the river during the construction 
of the dam, but which are now closed with only dis- 
charge pipes encased in them. The dam has a nearly 
vertical face on its upper side, facing the lake ; but it 
has a cur\'cd face on its lower side, so that it increases 
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in width from about 22 feet near the top to 
at the deepest part of the base, a form necessitate 
the increase of the water pressure against the A 
with the depth ; and it contains between six and i 
hundred thousand tons of masonry. A road is c 
arches over the top of the dam ; and the surplus 1 
flows over the dam under the arches, so that these a 
ings serve as a waste weir to discharge the excess of ■ 
into the stream below. The length of the dam alonf 
top is 1172 feet; its height from the lowest part c 
foundations to the parapet of the roadway is 161 I 
and the width of the roadway along the top is a 
20 feet. The pipes placed in the old discharge tutd 
are reached from the top, through a vah-e chamber I 
a valve pit above each tunuel. The pipe i 
eastern tunnel, jj feet in diameter, and controlled 
two valves from the valve chamber below the i 
is intended to regulate the water level of the I 
The two pipes placed in the south-western 
are similarly controlled ; and one of them, 18 ind 
diameter, provides for the discharge of the daily coS^ 
pensation water to the stream below of not less than 
10 million gallons ; whilst the other. 30 inches in 
diameter, discharges the monthly compensation watet 
of four times the above volume, for the Severn Com- 
missioners, on thirty-two days between March and 
October. The works were authorised in 1S80; and i" 
November i838, the dam was sufficiently near comple- 
tion to enable the valves in the dam to be closed; and 
the filling of the reservoir was accomplished in the 
course of 1889. 

The Vyrnwy Lake, formed by means of the < 
^has an area of 1121 acres, a length of 4} mib 
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idth of from \ to | of a mile, and a maximum 
pth of 84 feet. The storage capacity of the lake, 
ivn to the level to which water may be drawn off 
' Liverpool at the rate of 40 million gallons per day, 
IBOunts to 12,130 million gallons. The lake, with its 
roundings, is very picturesque ; and, out of sight 
\ the dam, it is difficult to realise that it is artificial, 
Kpt where an old road abruptly terminates at the 
lake, and at a few points where trees and hedges are 
only partially submerged. A road constructed round 
the lake enables it to be viewed from every point ; 
and the wildest part of the district is at the head of 
the lake which has added a fresh beauty to the valley; 
whilst the dam, being formed of dark stone, presents 
no unsightly appearance of newness, and offers a 
striking contrast to the cascade falling over it when 
the lake overflows. {See itlustration.) 

The Vyrnwy tower, a picturesque structure with a 
conical roof, has been built down the slope of the valley ; 
so that it now stands in deep water near the side of the 
lake, and is reached from the road by a stone bridge. 
Adjoining this tower are the cylindrical inlet valves, 
by which the water can be drawn off from various 
levels, according to the level of the lake ; so that the 
purest and most bleached surface water may be 
delivered into the tower, by lifting one or more 
lengths of iron pipes placed vertically over the 
circular inlet. The water thus delivered into the 
tower will pass through cylinders of very fine 
copper wire gauze (which will arrest alt but the 
finest particles in suspension in the water), before 
reaching the conduit which will convey it to Liver- 
pool. A concrete culvert in the bed of the lake 
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leads from the Vyrnwy tower to the Hirnant Tui 
i\ miles long, which will convey the supply from 
lake, through a ridge, into another valley, the 
point of the conduit being over 3 furlongs 
from the dam. The length of the aqueduct bctwi 
Lake Vyrnwy and the Prescot service reser\oirs, near' 
Liverpool, is over 68 miles ; and in this distance il 
has to pierce through three ridges in tunnel, to cross 
several streams and canals ; and it has to pass, in 
steel tubes, both under the river Weaver, and through 
a subway under the Manchester Ship Canal, and also 
in steel tubes through a tunnel under the river Mersey 
above Runcorn, carried out, like the Thames subwaj-Sj 
with a scries of segmental cast-iron rings. {See page 106.} 
The main portion of the aqueduct will consist of three 
lines of cast-iron pipes, laid not less than 3 feet below 
the surface, and following the general contour of the 
country which it traverses. One line of pipes only, 
42J inches in diameter, has hitherto been laid, which 
will be capable of discharging over 13 million 
gallons a day, or a third of the available supply of 
40 million gallons a day that can be drawn from 
the lake by laying the other two lines of pipes 
as the requirements of Liverpool increase. The lake, 
at its lowest available water level, is 496 feet higher 
than the top water level of the Prescot reservoirs; 
so that the average fall from the Vyniwy lake to 
Prescot is nearly y{ feet per mile. The dis- 
charge will accordingly be readily effected by 
gravitation, though the fall has not been made 
uniform throughout, in order to reduce the length 
of tunnelling, and the pressure at certain places on 
the pipes passing across valleys. With the object of 
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•"■finishing the head,' and consequently the pressure 



water on the pipes, which, with a closed conduit 



-*^*-«oughout, would have reached 496 feet vertical water 

t**^«ssure at Prescot when the flow was stopped there, 

^-r»d S48 feet in the tunnel under the Mersey, the aque- 

^*Xact has been divided into six sections, between each 

*^f which a reservoir has been formed, in which the 

"^^'ater can rise and overflow; so that the water pressure 

*^ reduced to the difference of the level between the 

*> ighest and the lowest po ints of each section, I n 

tour out of the five reservoirs constructed for this 

purpose, advantage has been taken of places where 

the ground level rises to the line of the hydraulic 

S7^ent, or the average fall, or gradient, from the 

lake to the Prescot reservoirs. The fifth reservoir has 

bad to be constructed on the top of a tower, 113 

feet high and 90 feet in diameter, built on the 

^^ummit of Norton Hill, as none of the ground in 

Ihe vicinity along the line traversed attained the 

leight of the hydraulic gradient' The basin-shaped 

reservoir, placed on the top of this tower, formed 

of steel plates, will contain 651,000 gallons of water. 

A head of Wilier is Ihe difference of the water level at the two extremi- 
>f a clnsed conduit, or on the two sides of a reservoir dam, or any barrier 
Mdi as a weir in a river. Tbe water ptessure increases in proportion to the 
bead, being equal, for any given area, lo ihc weichi of a volume of water 
' ig the cubical contents of this area multiplied tiy the head. 
A conduit, or aqueduct, through which the water from a reservoir ii 
conveyed by er»-^iyi follows the undulations of ihe surface where the sur- 
face is not higher than the hydraulic gradient, or line of average fall between 
lb« two extremilies. Though, however, the conduit may be laid below ihe 
le*d of this mean gradient, which merely causes a waler pressure in the 
'Conduit proportionate lo the vertical distance of the conduit at any point 
Ibdow ihe mean gradient line, the conduit must never be raised above this 
line, (ilherwise the water would cease to flow at this part ; and in such 
cases tunncUmg or deep cutting has to be resorted lo, in order lo place the 
coTuluit at the level of the hydraulic gradi 
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The reservoir near Oswestry, situated at the outlet of 
the Llanforda tunnel, leads to filter beds a little lower 
down, where the water will be purified from any fine 
matters in suspension which may have passed the 
strainers in the tower on the lake. 

The total estimated cost of these works, for pro- 
viding the first instalment of about 13^ million 
gallons of water a day for Liverpool, is ;ti,99i,200, 
or in round numbers about ;^2,ooo,ooo. Two other 
instalments, however, can be provided when required, 
bringing up the total supply to 40 million gallons a 
day, at the cost of laying two more lines of pipes; 
for the dam, lake, tunnels, and some other portions 
of the work, have had to be constructed to the full 
extent needed for the whole of the proposed supply. 
Liverpool, accordingly, like Manchester, is providing 
itself with a water supply of excellent quality, which 
is capable of gradual extension, and will suffice for 
the requirements of the city for a long period. 

London possesses the natural advantage over Liver- 
pool and Manchester of the river Thames, from which 
it has continually to draw larger supplies of water. 
The water, however, supplied from the Thames and 
other sources is distinctly inferior in quality to the 
water which the Liverpool and Manchester corpora- 
tions have provided, at considerable expense, but with 
great care and foresight, for their respective cities. 
In London the supply is furnished by several inde- 
pendent water companies, at a considerable profit to 
themselves ; but the service is not, for the most part 
constant as at Liverpool and Manchester, being only 
delivered into cisterns once or twice in the day, in- 
stead of being drawn straight and fresh Itchq Uk 
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mains. London and its suburbs are increasing at a 
very rapid rate ; and already the whole of the dry 
weather flow of the river Lee, and more than one- 
third of the summer discharge of the river Thames 
at Tcddington, are abstracted for water supply. As 
the metropolitan water supply has been quadrupled 
within the last forty years, and the average yearly 
increase has exceeded 3J million gallons a day, it is 
evident that the Thames will have to be still more 
largely drawn upon year by year, and eventually its 
whole summer flow abstracted, or fresh sources of 
supply sought for. It is therefore clearly expedient, 
under existing circumstances, that the whole water 
supply of the metropolis should be brought under 
the control of a single public body, for the general 
welfare of its inhabitants, and that no less care and 
forethought should be used to secure a pure and 
ample supply in the future for the vast and rapidly 
increasing population of London than has been exer- 
cised by the local authorities for the smaller com- 
munities of Liverpool and Manchester. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EDDVSTONE LIGHTHOUSE; AND THE 
EIFFEL TOWER. 

Lighthouses are of the utmost semce to navigation. 
in both indicating to vessels their proximity to land, 
and the particular locality by a special arrangement of 
flashes of light, and in warning them from running 
on to rocks at some distance from the land. The 
most powerful lights are exhibited from lighthouses ofl 
the coast, as. for instance, on important headlands 
like St Catherine's, the southernmost point of the Isle 
of Wight, where the lighthouse emits the strongest 
ray of electric light in the world ; but the lighthouses 
possessing the greatest interest are those which, erected 
on rocks barely emerging from the waves far out at 
sea, stand as solitary outposts to warn passing vcssds 
to keep clear of the reef which they mark. Not only 
does their desolate position, far off from any shelterin| 
land, on a rocky bed almost continually lashed with 
surf, form a remarkable contrast to their beneficent 
object, but their very situation renders it marvelous 
that any structure can be made to stand on such ui 
exposed site, subjected to the constant attacks of lie 
waves. It is, in fact, a work of great difliculty and 
danger, requiring the utmost skill and perseverance t$t' 
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found a lighthouse on a very hmitcd ledge of rock, 
frequently submerged, and only approachable in the 
calmest weather and at low-water. The only advan- 
tages possessed by these lighthouses are that the rocks 
on which they arc built are of the hardest and firmest 
character, having for ages withstood the perpetual 
action of the sea ; and that the structures themselves, 
unlike breakwaters, offer little surface to the waves. 
In spite, however, of the difficulties attending their 
erection, many lighthouses have been established on 
outlying rocks round the British and foreign coasts, 
of which the Bell Rock, Bishop Rock, Wolf Rock, 
Skerryvore, Ar-men, and Minot's Ledge are notable 
instances. The most remarkable, however, of these 
lighthouses, on account of the important and exposed 
nature of its position, the interest of its history, and 
the size of the structure, is the celebrated Eddystone 
Lighthouse, the rebuilding of which, on a grander scale, 
has been accomplished within the last thirteen years. 



EDDVSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The Eddystone rocks, upon which four lighthouses 
have been successively built, are a group of gneiss rocks 
situated in the English Channel, about 9 miles from 
the nearest const of Cornwall, and 14 miles from the 
Plymouth breakwater, which are mostly below high- 
water. As these rocks stand out from the coast, nearly 
in the track of vessels going up or down the Channel, 
they were the scene of frequent wrecks before their 
position was marked by the erection of a lighthouse. 
LThe first lighthouse erected on these rocks, nearly two 
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hundred years ago, was constructed of wood Rsling 
upon a stone ba^e, having a total height of loo feet 
It was commenced in 1696, and completed in 1700, the 
ligSt having been first exhibited at the end of 1698, 
and the structure subsequently strengthened. This lighl- 
house was polygonal, with numerous projections, and 
somewhat resembling a Chinese pagoda, having an open 
gallery about half way up, through which the wa\« 
were liable to dash in a storm, as the site is open to the 
Atlantic. Altogether, the building was very unsuitwl 
for its purpose, in such an exposed situation; and io 
November 1703, when the builder, Mr Winstanley, wis 
superintending some repairs in it, a violent storm swept 
the lighthouse away. The second lighthouse was also 
built of wood, in 1706-9, but of a conical form ; it was 
connected to the rock by iron bolts, and its wei^t 
was increased by introducing courses of stone at 
intervals. This lighthouse successfully withstood the 
storms for nearly fifty years, but was destroyed bj" 
fire in 1755. Smeaton was then entrusted with the 
construction of a new lighthouse, which he built of 
stones dovetailed together, in 1756-59, conical in fonn. 
but spreading out more at the base. This lighthouse 
was 85 feet high ; and being a model of solidity and 
strength, it withstood the fury of the waves on the reef 
for over a hundred years, though the water at times 
da.shed over the lantern. Though, however, the light- 
house remained intact, the sea, in striking the lighthouse, 
began to undermine the rock upon which it stood ; so 
that at length it was decided to take it down, after 
erecting another lighthouse in its place on an adjacent 
rock. 

The new Eddystone Lighthouse was commenced in 
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^8, on a rock 120 feet south -south -cast of Smeaton's 

jhthouse. The great difficulties in lighthouse con- 

[action on isolated rocks are, the levelling of the 

: to receive the foundation courses of the lighthouse 

r; the boring of the holes for fastening the masonry 

I the rock ; and the laying of the first few courses, 

ling to the few days on which a landing can be effected, 

: short period during which it is possible to work 

rock, little raised sometimes above low-water 

pel, and exposed to the wash of waves except 

; the calmest weather. In this respect the site of 

»'tte new lighthouse was less favourable than the 
original site; for whereas the base for the new large 
lower is 44 feet in diameter, as compared with 
126 feet in the old tower, and therefore the area of 
the foundation and the work in the first few courses 
was much greater, the surface of the rock was altogether 
!iwer, and a large portion below low-water level at the 
new site, instead of being entirely above low-water and 
partly above high-water as in the original site. The 
work, however, of preparing the rock and laying the 
foundation courses at this low level was greatly facili- 
tated by building a temporary dam of brickwork, laid 
in quick-setting cement, round the site, 7 feet in 
height, out of which enclosure the water was pumped 
by steam power from the attendant steamer as soon 
as the tide fell below the top of the dam, which 
enabled the men on calm days to commence work 
much earlier, to work at the portion below low-water 

I level which was thus laid dry, and to continue working 
U the tide rose again to the top of the dam. A 
B tfomi, also, was erected over the site, 10 feet above 
■v-water, on which the men could land with their 
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tools, so as to be in readiness to start work the 
moment the enclosure round the foundations was dry. 
The stones, moreover, were rapidly landed by steam 
power, from the steamer In attendance, on to the site as 
required. In this way no available time was lost after 
the commencement of the works in July 1878. An 
iron mast, 25 feet long, with two jibs acting as cranes, 
was erected in the centre of the foundations, and wiis 
at first sunk 5 feet in the rock, and subsequently lifted 
up higher as the work proceeded. One of the jibs was 
used for assisting in the landing of stones from the 
steamer, and the other for setting the stones in the lower. 
By June 1S79 the preparation of the foundations and 
the preliminary work were sufficiently completed to en- 
able the laying of the stones to be commenced. AH the 
stones are dovetailed, both horizontally and vertically, so 
that they arc firmly fixed to the adjacent stones in the 
same course, and also to the courses below and above. 
The stones of the foundation courses are each sunk at 
least I foot into the rock, and secured to the rock by 
two Muntz metal bolts, ij inches in diameter. The 
base of the lighthouse has been made cylindrical for a 
height of 22 feet ; and this portion was completed in 
July 18S0, tivo years after the commencement of the 
work, 518 hours of work having been accomplished in 
1879, during 131 landings on the site. The actual 
tower commences from the top of this base, with a some- 
what curved slope on the face, so that, like all lighthouse 
towers, it is reduced in diameter as it ascends, the reduc- 
tion being greatest near the bottom. {^See illustra- 
lion.) The cylindrical base was adopted in order to 
prevent the waves running up the tower as they did 
up the old lighthouse, rising sometimes above the tc^ 
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Internal Arrangements of Lighthouse, agi 

Indtng with some force on the lantern, and hiding 
tght for about half a minute. The cylindrical base, 
fr 2j feet above high-water spring tides, diverts the 
Is. and also forms a convenient landing place. The 
IT was built of solid granite up to 23 feet above the 
\ with the exception of the central cylindrical hollow 
ifor the water tank. Above this the entrance to 
lighthouse was constructed, which is reached by 
m-metal ladder from the base of the tower; and 
similar ladders give access on two sides up the 
idrical base. The tower contains nine rooms, 
iding the entrance room at the bottom, just above 
solid portion, and the service room at the top 
W the lantern ; the intermediate rooms consisting 
two oil rooms, a store room, a crane room from 
di a crane hoists stores, the living room, the low 
t room from which a white fixed light is exhibited 
mark a shoal %\ miles distant, and the bedroom 
below the scr\'ice room. The seven upper rooms 
14 feet in diameter, and ro feet high ; and a wind- 
staircase inside leads from the entrance room to 
lantern, giving access to each room. The tower 
raised nearly to the top of the first oil room in 
•ember 1880, completing the season's work, which 
been commenced in March, 657 hours of work having 
I accomplished during no landings in that period. 
the tower had been raised above the reach of the 
es, work could be commenced again as soon as 
inding could be effected, about the middle of 
lary 1881 ; the last stone was laid in June 1S81 ; 
the lantern was erected before the end of the 
'. A temporary light was exhibited from the new 
thouse in February 1882, and the light in the old 
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tower was discontinued; and in May 1882 the per- 
manent tamps were lit in the new lighthouse, witbin four 
years of the commencement of the work. The lanleni 
and Tour rooms of the old tower Here taken down, 
and the staircase well and entrance below this level 
were filled up with masonry; so that the base of the 
old tower forms a distinguishing mark by day along- 
side the new lighthouse. {See illustration^ The portion 
taken down has been erected on a new granite base 
on Plymouth Hoe, to form a landmark out at «», 
and to serve as a memorial of Smeaton's light- 
house. 

The light originally exhibited from Smeaton's light- 
house consisted of twenty-four tallow candles, which, 
unassisted by any lenses, emitted a light which ha; 
been estimated as equivalent to an illuminating power 
of dy standard candles, such as are used at the present 
day for measuring the intensity of gas flames. Latterly 
the fixed colza oil light exhibited from this lighthouse^ 
aided by lenses, had an intensity equal to one hundred 
times the original light. The new lighthouse is provided 
with two superposed seven-wick burners, placed in the 
foci of two superposed tiers of lenses ; and each burner 
emits a light having an intensity of 950 candles, which B 
raised by the lenses, in the direction of the ray of illumina- 
tion, to 79,800 candles. On clear nights, when the light 
of the lighthouse on Plymouth breakwater, 10 miles oS 

distinctly seen, the loner burner alone is lighted at 
its lowest power of 450 candles ; but whenever any 
mist obscures the light on the breakwater, the full 
power of 1900 candles is exhibited, with an intensity 
through the lenses of 159,600 candles. This maximuin 
intensity is more than twenty-three times the po^f*^ 
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the light previously exhibited from the old light- 
li^ouse, and nearly two thousand four hundred times 
the power of the original light, and is the strongest 
light hitherto produced by oil in a lighthouse. Colza 
oil is always used in isolated lighthouses, on account 
of its greater safety against fire ; whereas in light- 
houses on the coast, mineral oil is employed, as 
cheaper and equally efficient. In order to distinguish N^ 
the Eddystone light from other lights, the light is 
made to exhibit a double flash at intervals of half 
a minute, by causing the optical apparatus to revolve 
and obscure the light at intervals. Each flash lasts 
three and a half seconds, with an interval of darkness 
of three seconds between the first and the second flash, 
which latter is followed by an eclipse of the light 
for twenty seconds. By modifying these arrangements 
of flashes in every case, each lighthouse exhibits a 
distinctive feature in its light ; so that the mariner 
not only sees the light, but also is informed from 
what lighthouse it proceeds, and therefore by sighting 
a light knows also what position he has reached. 
Many wrecks have occurred from sailors mistaking 
one light for another, an error which these flashing 
arrangements are intended to obviate. 

Two bells suspended on each side of the light- 
house, under the gallery round outside the lantern, 
serve to give warning in foggy weather, the clappers 
being moved by the same machinery which turns 
the optical apparatus. The windward bell is always 
sounded during a fog; and two strokes, given close 
together every half minute, afford the same dis- 
tinguishing feature in the fog signal which the flashes 
do with the light. 
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294 Cosi of Eddystone compared wiih Olkers. 

The new Eddystone Lighthouse cost /59.255, a 
smaller sum than many other isolated lighthc 
such as, for instance, Skerryvore, Dhu Heartach, Wdt 
Rock, Great Basses, Minot's Ledge, and Spectacle 
Reef, As, however, it is larger than any previous 
rock lighthouse, the real cheapness of its construction, 
compared with other similar structures, can only be appre- 
ciated by a comparison of cost per cubic fooL Judged 
by this standard, the new Eddystone is the cheapest 
isolated lighthouse hitherto erected, its cost being a littie 
less per cubic foot than the Longship's and Bishop Rock, 
less than half the proportionate cost of the Bell Rock,and 
less than one-third that of the old Eddystone Lighthouse. 
The focal plane of the old lightliouse was 72 feet abo\-e 
high-water ; whereas the focal plane of the upper l^t 
of the new lighthouse is 133 feet above the same level, 
and its range over the sea is 17J miles. 



THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

The gigantic tower which formed the prominent 
feature of the Paris Exhibition of 1SS9, dwarfing by 
its unprecedented height all the other buildings of the 
exhibition, has the shape of a lighthouse tower above 
its second stage, and, moreover, exhibited from its 
summit during the exhibition a flashing tricolour 
electric light, which cou Id be seen for many miles 
round Paris. In other respects, however, it differs 
entirely from the lighthouse tower just described ; 
though its foundations necessitated much more ex- 
tensive underground operations, in the alluvial bank 
^f the Seine, than would be imagined by 
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isitor passing under its widespread arches supporting 
be first stage. Some high lighthouse towers have, 
ndeed, been built of iron, as, for instance, the Roches- 
!}ouvres Lighthouse, on a reef to the west of the island 
if Jersey, 167 feet high up to the lantern gallery ; but 
he great height of the Eiffel Tower necessitated an 
openwork structure to reduce the weight, and to offer 
less surface to the wind. 

High structures have always been objects of fascin- 
ation to mankind from the very earliest times, as 
exemplified by the first recorded instance of a large 
^ork being the building of the Tower of Babel. The 
.Colossus of Rhodes, a bronze statue, 105 feet high, 
erected 2170 years ago, occupied twelve years in 
'construction, and was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The pyramids, however, of much 
greater antiquity, though apparently built more with a 
view to great massiveness and durability than eleva- 
tion, have a much greater height. The pyramid of 
Cheops, wiih a height of 4S4 fcut, exceeded in height 
all other buildings, with the single exception of the 
spiie of old St Paul's' from about 1240 to 1561, till 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral, in 1880, and the 
erection of the obelisk of Washington, with heights 
respectively of 538 and 541 feet, displaced it from the 
foremost position, which it had held for the greater 
part of the thirty centuries of its existence. The idea 
of a tower of 300 metres {984 feet), nearly double 
the height of any previous edifice, appears not to have 
been quite novel when proposed by Mr Eiffel, in 18S6, 

* old St Paul's Cathediol in London, compleled about 1240, axA 
dc*tio]>ed in the gieat fiie, liad a. spire teaching b, height of 520 feet ; bnl 
this ipire was deslcoyed Liy lightning in 1561. 
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as an object of special attraction for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1889. Mr Trevithick, in 1833, proposed the 
erection of a cast-iron column, 1000 feet high, m 
commemoration of the Reform Bill of 1832; it was to 
have a diameter of 100 feet at the base, and 12 fed 
at the top ; but the death of its designer the same year 
put an end to the project The Americans, also, at 
the time of the centenary of the independence of the 
United States, conceived the Idea of commemoratii^ 
it by a tower 1000 feet high ; but eventually tbey 
contented themselves with the Washington ObelisK 
which, till the erection of the Eiffel Tower, was tiie 
highest structure in the world. 

The tower, weighing 6500 tons, and resting at die 
base on four trellis-work piers, required very solid 
and secure foundations ; and as a great leverage 
is exerted by the wind in blowing against the upper 
portion, it was essential to connect the tower very 
firmly at its base with its foundations. The founda- 
tions were commenced at the beginning of 1 88;. 
The foundations of the two piers furthest from the 
Seine could be excavated and built up in the open 
air, as a thick layer of grave! was met with 16* feet 
below the surface, at the level of the ordinary water 
level of the Seine ; but the foundations of the two 
piers nearest the river had to be carried down double 
this depth to reach the gravel, and therefore 16J feet 
below the ordinary level of the Seine. These tivo 
foundations were, accordingly, excavated and laid by 
the aid of compressed air, four wrought-iron caissons, 
49 feet long and 13 feet wide, being sunk for each 
pier down to a depth of 33 feet. The masonry 
foundations rest upon beds of concrete; and the four 
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ibs of each of the four pedestals, converging in 
yramid form towards the first platform, are each 
'fastened to the masonry foundations by two anchor- 
bolts, 25^ feet long and 4 inches in diameter, 
at their lower ends to a large anchorage plate 
^nnbedded in the masonry. These bolts, besides 
fastening the pedestals supporting the tower firmly to 
'tJieir foundations, which, moreover, is mainly accom- 
plished by the great weight of the structure, were also 
>rery serviceable in supporting the slanting pedestals 
during their erection. The four pedestals were further 
supported in their overhanging position by temporary 
I)rops, till they could be connected and mutually 
supported and strengthened by the girders spanning 
the intervals between them, and supporting the first 
platform. 

The tower has been built of a series of main ribs, 
formed of riveted angle-irons and plates, braced and 
connected together by a trellis-work of angle-irons, 
connecting plates, and bars. (^See illustration^ The 
pieces, though large, appear light in comparison with 
the size of the whole structure, and form a graceful 
network, adding beauty to the tower which, in its 
general outline above the second platform, has an 
artistic appearance. The only heavy-looking part of 
the edifice is the high screen surrounding the first 
platform, necessitated by this part being used as a 
restaurant The second platform, of much smaller 
dimensions than the first, is borne on four pedestals, 
resting on the lower pedestals, but with a smaller 
amount of convergence, and is supported by straight 
girders across the much smaller intervals between 
the pedestals, without the embellishment of arches, 
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which, placed under the lower platform as a struc- 
tural adornment, add nothing to the strength. The 
actual tower starts from the second platform, and is 
surmounted, above the third platform and balcony, by 
a campanile, and a lantern at tlie summit The 
work involved the employment of 2j- million rivets. 
of which 600,000 had to be riveted in place, to connect 
the several parts together. The whole of the parts 
were, as far as possible, completed at the workshops; 
so that when lifted into place by special cranes, the 
junctions only had to be completed, every piece hav- 
ing been so carefully fitted beforehand as to require 
no further adjustment Most large buildings require 
a considerable period for their erection ; but, owing 
in great measure to the care exhibited in every detail, 
the tower was completed from the foundations to the 
top in about two and one-third years. The cost of 
the tower was about ;£20o,ooo. 

In order to regulate, if necessary, the respective 
heights of the four lower pedestals supporting the 
structure, a hydraulic press was inserted under each 
of the four cast-iron bed-plates on which the pedestals 
rest, capable of exerting a pressure of 800 tons. These 
presses, however, were little used in the course of con- 
struction, owing to the accuracy with which the parts 
were erected. The verticality of the tower was tested 
by angular measurements when the tower had reached 
a height of 720 feet, and was found to be exact Cast- 
iron pipes, connected with the metal pedestals at the 
base of the tower, have been carried down to the water- 
bearing strata underneath, so as to ensure the ready 
escape of the electric fluid which may reach the tower. 
In this manner the tower forms an enormous lightning' , 
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iductor, ensuring a large neighbouring area against 
^er from lightning. 

The width across the base of the tower is 410 feet ; 
d the width of the openings between the bottom 
destals is 243 feet. The first platform is 189 feet 
■re the ground, only 27 feet lower than the top of 
towers of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. 
he second platform is situatec! at an elevation of 380 
rt, which is 14 feet higher than St Paul's Cathedral 
London. The height of the actual tower, rising 
m the second platform, and supporting the third 
Satform, with an intermediate floor half way up, is 
86 feet; so the third platform is at a height of 906 
It from the ground, more than double the height of 
but about half-a-dozen of the highest buildings in 
! world, and within a few feet of the height which 
ould be attained by Cologne Cathedral if perched 
the summit of the Great Pyramid. The project- 
balcony of this platform is the greatest height to 
Wch the general public are admitted. The campanile, 
DWever, witli the lantern above, increases the elevation 
f the tower to its full height of 984 feet above the 
round, or 1094 feet above sea level. The total height 
F the tower is therefore more than double the height 
f all existing buildings, with three exceptions, namely, 
Hie Washington Obelisk and Cologne Cathedral, already 
mentioned, and Ulm Cathedral, which was completed 
1890, having a total height of 530 feet. There 
accordingly, at the present time no building in 
he world which reaches within 440 feet of the Eiffel 
Power. 

summit of the tower can be reached by 
with a total number of 1793 steps; but 
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tiie ascent as far as the balcony below the cam- 
])anile can be made, by hydraulic lifts, in four st^e. 
Three systems of Ufts have been adopted for tWs 
purpose, tivo of them being designed so as to follow 
the inclination of the pedestals in their journey, and 
one of these two systems being adapted for changing 
the inclination in ascending to the second platform; 
and the third system is arranged as a vertical 
counterbalanced lift, in two equal sections, to provide 
communication between the second and third platforms. 
Four lifts lead from the ground to the first platform; 
and two of these continue the ascent to the second 
platform. The ascent to the third platform from lie 
second is effected in two stages, bj- means of two 
counterbalancing lifts performing half the journey, and 
a change of carriage is effected at the midway floor. 
Thc two lifts leading only to the first platform have 
carriages, i6J feet high, divided into two floors, run- 
ning on wheels inside the pedestals, and holding lOO 
persons ; and they can ascend at a speed of 3J feet 
per second. The two other lifts, going up to the 
second platform, only hold 50 passengers each, but 
travel at double the speed of the others. Like the 
previous lifts, they are partially counterbalanced to 
diminish the force needed to drag them up, the haul- 
age being effected by six steel wire cables. In each 
case the lifts can descend empty by their slight excess 
of weight over the counterpoise; and self-acting safety 
brakes arrest a too rapid descent In the ascent from 
tile second to the third platform, which is accomplished 
by two equal stages of 263 feet of vertical ascent, the 
two lifts, each performing half the ascent alternately, 
work in unison, one ascending as the other goes down, 
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being connected by four chains passing over pulleys 
at the top. One of the lifts is moved up and down 
by two hydraulic presses at the sides, and controls the 
motion of the other; and both of the lifts travel along 
vertical guides forming part of the framework of the 
tower. Each lift can hold about 63 passengers ; and 
the journey, including the change of lift midway, can 
be effected in about five minutes. 

The campanile at the top is reserved for meteoro- 
logical and otiier scientific observations ; and the 
lantern contains an electric lamp with optical apparatus 
of the first order. The oscillation at the top of the 
tower in a gale has been estimated at a maximum 
of about 6 inches. 

The tower has admirably answered the object for 
which it was designed, of greatly surpassing all other 
erections in height, and thus attracting sightseers, and 
imparting novelty to the Paris Exhibition of 1889. Its 
construction was also effected at a comparatively 
moderate cost, and in a short space of time, and has 
combined simplicity with a moderate degree of grace- 
fulness. The tower has, moreover, achieved a world- 
celcbrity for its designer, which the Douro and 
Garabit viaducts did not accomplish, though these 
structures unite the simplicity and boldness of the 
tower with far greater utility, and a distinctly greater 
elegance. The tower is in fact the result of the ex- 
perience gained in these earlier designs; and no 
portion of the construction of the tower equalled in 
difficulty the erection of arches of 525, and 541 feet 
span, across the valleys of the Douro at Oporto and 
the Truy6re at Garabit, without any scaffolding or 
intermediate supports. The renown of the tower i& 
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due to its absolutely unrivalled height, the occasion 
of its erection, and its position in the most popular 
capital of the world ; but it is unquestionable that 
the Garabit Viaduct, the Antwerp quays, the Danube 
and Mississippi delta works, the Alpine, Rocky 
Mountain, and Transandine railways, the Severn 
Tunnel, the Brooklyn and Forth bridges, and ; 
other works, are far greater engineering triumphs. 
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Concluding Remarks. — Enough has been said i 
preceding pages to indicate the great influence tie 
works of engineers exercise over the destinies of 
mankind, and how much they conduce to the progress, 
comfort, and well-being of nations. The works, how- 
ever, described are merely a few remarkable instances 
chosen out of a great number of very important wotls 
which engineers have carried out in almost every part 
of the world. Moreover, it is impossible, within a 
limited space, to refer to various other branches of 
engineering science in which the skill of the engineer 
has conferred inestimable benefits on the human race. 
It has been shown how all the various works for 
facilitating locomotion on land, and affording access 
from the sea to ports, and by waterways to the 
interior of a country, are due to the labours of 
engineers, and how the indispensable water supplies for 
lai^e towns are secured by their aid. Engineers, 
however, also provide for the drainage of large towns 
and districts, the mitigation of inundations on low- 
lying lands, the reclamation of lands from the sea, and 
the irrigation of large tracts of land in warm countries, 
by which crops are preserved and famine averted ; 
and they carry out the works for the illumination 
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of streets and houses with gas and electricity. The 
improvements, also, of marine engines have increased 
the speed of vessels, and notably shortened the time 
of transit across the Atlantic, and to different parts 
of the world ; whilst improvements in telegraphy and 
the laying of submarine cables enable communications 
to be rapidly exchanged between distant quarters 
of the globe. Moreover, the development of most of 
these advantages, like the works described, have been 
achieved within the last fifty years ; and if engineers 
in the future continue, as in the last half century, 
increasing and extending the benefits resulting from 
their works, they will justly be regarded as ranking 
amongst the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
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Guigs, S4-S91 New Vork Eleiueu, la-n : 
Pans Metropolitan (prolpOHd), l^-i& ; Pern- 
vian, 4&-sa ; Pilaiiu, os-H ; Rigi, 61-65 1 
Si Gouiard. 31-36 ; SemmennE, afi-gB i Sim- 
plon(prDpDiedl,37, S3-Sj: TmiKuidine, &S ; 
Uniwd Suut Wawtn, ^-44. 
RaILWAV E)ITEH9IDHS, U) LDndan, 1.3: ef 
Meuapeliup, 11, 11; in United Kingdom, 

Kailwav Statistics, n-^3, >•-%}; lot the 
Unitxl Kintdom, n-aj ; pngreu of rulwuyt 

Railways, 3S-;3 : North Ainericu, in ceunlriu of Iha ntld, ji-sj. 

(b^A; Muican, 46; Peruvian. 46-so ; Reshvoiu, nude for irater >iipply by dun- 
3^1I»ndine, K, ming up nreanu, 173 : in Longdcndilc 
IMAIU Cakal, i;a-96i : lection 341 ; vui- I Vall^, 1:3-1;) : Ihirlncn, ror MuiiJieMei 
«M rDulei piapoKd, ijS ; lenflb, depth of I water lupplr, >7«-i7B ; Vyrnw)- Lidie, ror 
calliiic, and diiiKiuions, isg : piogress of Liverpool wUeriopply, in-3<i- 
,i|M]r|v, and difficulties, 359^760 ; plant em< 1 Rigj Railways, £1-65 : deicnption of Arit 
BtDvcd on wtakt, 360 : eitimalcd cost, 960 ; tine, 63-64 : accQuunodatinn. and ipctd. 64 ; 
S= . :-._j..^i.. J1..1.. -J 1 ..J ihirf linei, 64-6S. 



■f WOriu, afio; preference given to Nioir- 

Imo MrmoroLiTAN Railway (propoKd), 

^levaied Railway, 
._ .,., .,14; United Statu 
; FeiriniDg KajIwHY, ^6. 



M ; firitiah Railways^ 13 



"ippi. "»-"3; Tynr. 



cdon. of. >=« -. 



3IO 



St CoTHAiin Railway, jj- 

pcilLion wiih, 3*-3j| B.-Sj.' 

St GotkardTunkll, 77-80; eommFDcaicnl, 
77 ; ineibod oT connruclioat 7T'7B ; lau of 
progKH, tB ; Mcuracy of driving, 70 : len- 
SojeDB, Bo, >c.7 . »™ 

St Louis Bhdce, 136-130: fint Iniuim oC 
arti bridge, 191 -, amin^e 0! building oDI, 






I 



ample of bowslringgiidct, uB. 
SiBHiA TuHNEL, log 1 ou, ud ob]«I, 111$ ; 

Seikb, Ri¥«",.i3-s.5;p!iiniind KciimjmB; 

traioing woriuand dndging compund. 314- 
StuiugKiHC Railway, 16-3S ; ducripiiDn, 16- 

objtfcl, uid Ble, i4» ; sh^flB, and hewiirigt, 
nn ; nuodiiv i^ worlm by (pfifig, 101-ro?, 
104 ;EtappintinfliU(orvai>T, 101-1D3 ;inDdi- 
fiuilon of wotki. iDj ; influa of rivu, taj- 
iD) ^ ifanLEing off itpring;, 105 ; pumpinK, und 
voitiljitkHi, 105 i labgtb ot Luoncl, uid lime 



SKri' CJ^HALS, i3B-s«7. 



ibcd. 368-169. 



_„"SHir dAHl.^ 

SHir Railwava. ti^-itg-.mda 

Toiek, 167-168 T propoMd aero 

Puuu^S : ChlgDKIO, deKT 
SmrLON Railway (proposed;. . . . 

with Si Golhud. 37, S3 ; mitc prapcscd, Sa ; 

PioipeFti, B3 ) CDBipMid with olhcr KheniK, 

SiHi-LOH TuHHEL ^mpoKd), Sa-Sj 1 ducrip- 
lion or achrine, Bi ; EMimued ecu, B1-S3 ; 
po»iblc obJvctioDB, 83- 

L™;ks, 148 ; for dUdargc at W«inr wiwrt, 
afi : tat Rfubtiiig Bow in Minchiitcc Ship 



Coilbnwkdidc. iijiCDblsou. iiqtCoiwii- 

DirKhAU,.ii7; iloiBo, 119: Fanh,in,i4e: 
Frucr Rivet, tja : Frriburc. 11, ; Gaislii, 

119; Faiaii, 1171 Pona(c, lit; Fo^ 
k«|Kie, 130-131 : St LfiQu, iH, 134, ijt; 
Saluih. ■■7;&b.fl]uuMi, ii,:S<^S^ 
113; Sukknt, 111; Snndctland. 113; tla, 
iiSiTowcr, i^:Ti«i<>,iij: fr^v_,n)l 



nniM, length, and (in, ij; ; wi^nlin 4S- 
3)6 ; dEscriptioo, aitd wit oF mill, 9^*91 
larKC tnHc, 157 ; impruvnl bcfllDH ■* 



;ct. 



I >liiil»as,insiiB«Df,uriqnS 

tbttailway, iiaiii: pilnjvb^ 
conlnncd 1^ aniwil M^ 






Tourer. 106-107 iifielhodD^ I 

cDiapucd wiib Thunei Tnnrut, 
■odSouihLoiK' " - ■' 



nru[, loS i HKia 
, l<«-ia91 dMOV 

rHAHuTu^iinu^ii^f/S^Loi^ K^ 

rHtRLUEnitWATU SurfLY, »76-»r< 1 ""l^ 
for MiDcbtittr, rrt : dMcriplion of tdtHtt, 

r.Lnu,, DocK^ irf-,™ ; obi«., lit^ ^ 
diinennims, i^ ; udal Iwail, and IdcK, Ifr 
177 ; rounduioiii, and waU>, r77. 

I'owEa Bbidsi, tss-tst ; aun^ al din- 

LmdoB Bi'idsc, 13^, ijj-ih; ri"r fl"* 
and apuii, I^; deMriplHM, IM-ISs: M» 
datiani tor pier., i]S-i«6: loiwh, •r.d ^ 
mnled msl, 1561 peer''— ' — -* 



Index. 
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: Bridges, Britannia, zi4-zx5, 134 ; 
7, and Montreal, 1x5. 
, Arlbcrg, 80-81 ; Channel (proposed), 
; Chicago River, 86-87 ; Detroit 
88-89 ; Great St Bernard (proposed), 
udson River, 80-94 ; Mersey, 94-100 ; 
;an, and Erie Lake, 87; Mont Blanc 
sed), 84 ; Mont Ccnis, 73-77 ; St 
rd, 77-80 ; Samia, 109 ; Severn, 100- 
Simplon (proposed), 82-83 *. Thames, 
'ower, and another under Thames, 

s. Metropolitan Railway, 5 ; Scmmer- 
ailway, 26-27 ; spiral, 35, 43 ; lengths, 
•71. 74. .76, 77, 80, 86, $>9, 108, 109, 
difficulties of construction, 70-71 ; 
;, 70-84 ; subaqueous, 85-1 ix. 
liver, 210-213 ; plan and section, 208 ; 
works, 210 ; breakwaters at mouth, 
I ; dredging operations, 2XX-212; im- 
nents effected, 212. 



U. 



;ro(jnd Railway, description, 3-X5 ; 

icd for Paris, 16. See Metropolitan 

*rAV. 

OR Central Pacific Railway, 39- 

£ction, 30 ; route, 40 ; description, 41- 

le vat ion attained, 40. 

> States Western Railways, 39-44 ; 

c lines, 39-40 ; Union or Central 

c, 41-42, 43 ; Northern Pacific, 42-43 ; 

em Pacific, 42-43 ; Denver and Rio 

Ic, 43-44. 

it Wall Breakwater, adv'antages 

pe, 103 ; adopted at Dover, 200-201 ; 

ucted at Newhaven, 203 ; improve- 

' in, 204-205. 



V. 

Ventilation, Metropolitan Railway, 9-11 ; 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, 76 ; St Gothard Tunnel, 
80 ; Mersey Tunnel, 99 ; Severn Tunnel, 
105. 

Viaduct, Crumlin, xi8; Garabit, 119, 134, 
139-141 ; Portage, 118; Trisana, 118. 

Victoria and Albert Docks, London, X74- 
X75, 175-176 ; site, dimensions, and area, 
173. 175 ; hasins and locks, X73-174, 175 ; 
peculiar graving docks, 174 ; connecting 
new lock with basin, X76. 

Vyknwy Water Supply, 278-284; for Liver- 
pool, 278 ; origin, 278-270 ; description of 
reservoir dam, 279-280 ; lake forming reser- 
voir, 280-281 ; supply and straining tower, 
281 ; conveyance to Liverpool, 281-283 ; 
balancing reservoirs, and water tower, 283- 
284; volume, and estimated cost, 284. 



W. 

Water Supply, 270-285 ; importance of, 270; 
sources, and respective advantages, 271-273 ; 
Manchester waterworks, 273-276 ; from Thirl- 
mere, for Manchester, 276-278 ; Vyrnwy, 
for Liverpool, 278-284 ; lA)ndon, 284-285. 

Weaver. River, Manchester Ship Canal pass- 
ing in front of, 248 ; sluice gates for regulat- 
ing flow of, 248. 

Weir, Charlottenburg, 230-234 ; Port Villez, 
227 ; Poses, 227-230 ; Suresnes, 227. 

Weirs, 224-234 ; object of, 224-225 ; moveable, 
225-234 ; needle, 225-226 ; shutter, 226 ; 
hinged frame, 226, 227-230 ; improvement of 
Seine by, 230; drum, 226, 230-234. 



THE END. 
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